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CHAPTER III. 

Charles at Burndalc—llis Interview with Loehicl^Re* 
soh\H to met his Standard.—Commencement of IIo^^ 
fUtties.—Sir John Cope—His Correspondence with the 
Se(n tarp of State—Marches tOiCardsFortAugttstus.^ 
The Uehds UdiC post on his wap to the Fort—Sir John 
(han^rs his lionie.—'The Rebels advance to the Souths 
7Mr(I.—Alarm at Edinhur^h—Condition (if the City. 
—The Itehi h f(di:e poisc-s-won Perth.—Petition the 

Cithu'ns (]f Edinburgh fot Leave to take Arms—The 
Petition granted. — Observatiems. 

Jt is impossible to imagine an abode more suit¬ 
able to the circumstances and designs of Charles 
than Boradalc, which is one of the most remote and 
inaccessible places in the Highlands of Scotland, 
surrounded on every side by the territories of those 
chiefs, who, in fonner times, had fought the battles 
of the family of Stuart. From this retreat, Charles 
dispatched messengers to the chiefs from whom he 
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exjledjed^sistance. The first chief that came to 
C^afii^ at Boradale, was Cameron of Loehiel. Do- 
i^ld Caifieron, called by the Highlanders young 
Lochi&l, (for his father was still alive, but attaint¬ 
ed and in exile,) had succeeded, in the year 1719, 
to his grandfather Sir Ewen Cameron (of whom so 
many marvellous stories are told by his country¬ 
men at this day.) Educated in the principles of 
his ancestors, Loehiel was devoted, like them, to 
the family of Stuart; and the old Pretender had 
conceived so great an opinion of the character and 
influence of this chief, that, in the year 1729,^ he 
wrote him a letter with his own hand, in which he 
gives him full and ample powers to treat with 
such of his friends in Scotland as he thought might 
be trusted, and settle every thing that coiicenied 
his affiiirs. The Jacobites in the Highlands, and 
in the I^owlands of Scotland, were acquainted with 
the contents of this letter, and had recourse upon 
every occasion to Cameron of Loehiel. He was one 


* The old Pretender wrote to more than onco with 

his own hand. The first letter (dated in the yoar 1727) was 
written to Loehiel, before he left Paris to go to the Highlands. 
In this letter James praises his zeal and loyalty, and sissiircs him 
of his particular regard- The second letter, in which he gives 
him powers to treat with liis friends in Scotland, is dated AI- 
hCMM), October 3, 1^9- The funner of these letters has been 
pre6erve4» but the orignal of the second letter is lost; an ex-i 
tract or oopy of it remains-— Nos. I. and IL 
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of the seven, who, in the year 1740, signed the as* 
sociation which Drummond of Bohaldy carried to 
the old Pretender at Rome; and when the court 
of France, after the disaster at Dunkirk, withheld 
their aid, he was one of those who sent over Mur¬ 
ray to dissuade Charles from coming to Scotland 
witliout a body of foreign troops; and he was not 
a little troubled when he received a letter from 
Charles, acquainting him that he was come to the 
Highlands, and desired to see him immediately, 
liochiel complied with the request of the letter. He 
was no sooner arrived at Boradale, than Charles 
and he retired by themselves. 

The conversation began on the part of Charles, 
with bitter complaints of the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived from the ministers of France, who had so 
long amused him with vain hopes, and deceived him 
with false promises; their coldness in his cause, he 
said, but ill agreed with the opinion he had of his 
own pretensions, and with that impatience to as¬ 
sert them, with which the promises of his father’s 
brave and faithful subjects had inflamed his mind. 
Lochicl acknowledged the engagements of thechiefs, 
but observed that they were no ways binding, as 
he had come over without the stipulated aid; and 
therefore, as there was not the least prospect of suc¬ 
cess, he advised his Royal Highness to return to 
France, and to reserve himself and his faithful 
friends for a more favourable opportunity. Charles 
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refused to follow Lochicls advice, affirming that a 
more favourable oppOTtunity than the present would 
never come: that almost all the British troops 
were abroad, and kept at bay by Marshal Saxe, with 
a superior army: that in Scotland there were only 
a few new raised regiments, that had never seen 
service, and could not stand before the Highland¬ 
ers : that the very first advantage gained over the 
troops would encourage his father’s friends at home 
to declare themselves: that his friends abroad would 
not fail to give their assistance : that he only want¬ 
ed the Highlanders to begin the war. 

Lochiel still resisted, entreating Charles to be 
more temperate, and consent to remain concealed 
where he was, till he (Lochiel) and his other friends 
should meet together, and concert what was best 
to be done. Charles, whose mind was wound up 
to the utmost pitch of impatience, ])aid no regard 
to this proposal, but answered, that he was deter¬ 
mined to put all to the hazard. “ In a few days,”* 
said he, ** with the few friends that I have, I will 
erect the royal standard, and proclaim to the people 
of Britain, that Charles Stuart is come over to claim 
the crown of his ancestors, to win it, or to perish 
in the attempt: Lochiel, who, my father has often 
told me, was our firmest friend,* may stay at homo. 


* In these wor<ls Charles alludes tu his fathcr'a letter, and 
th« trust reppeed iu Lochiel. 
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and learn from the newspapers the fate of his 
prince.”—" No,” said Locliicl, I’ll share the £a,te 
of my prince; and so shall every man over whom 
nature or fortune hath given me any power.” Such 
was the singular conversation, on the result of 
which depended peace or war. For it is a point 
agreed* among the Highlanders, that if Lochiel 


* It is no less certain, though not so generally known, that 
Lochiel left his own house, deteriniued (as he thought) not to 
take arms. In his way to Boradalc, he called at the house of 
his brother, J<»hn Cameron of Fassefern, who came out imme- 
diiitely, and asked, what was the matter that had brought him 
there at so early an hour? Lochiel told him that the Prince 
was landed at Doradale, and had sent for him. Fassefern asked 
M-liat troops the Prince had brought him ? what money ? what 
arms ? Lochiel answered, that he believed the Prince had 
bnmght w'ith him neither troops, nor money, nor arms; and, 
therefore, he was resolved not to be concerned in the affair, 
and would do his utmost to prevent Charles from making a 
rash attempt. Fassefern approved his brother’s sentiments, 
and applauded his rcsulutiou ; advising him, at the same time, 
not to go any further on the way to Bo]*adale, but to come into 
the house, and impart his mind to the Prince by letter. " No," 
said Lochiel, 1 ought at least to w'ait upon him, aud give my 
reasons for declining to join him, W'hich admit of no reply.”-^ 
“ Brother," said Fassefern, “ I know you better than you know 
yourself. If this Prince once sets his eyes upon you, he will 
make you do wliatevcr he pleases." Fassefern, in the year 
17S1, repeated the couversatiou between him and his brother 
to the author of this History. • 
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]iad persisted in liis refusal to take alms, the other 
chiefs would not have joined the standard without 
him, and the i^ark of rebellion must have instantly 
expired. 

It was otherwise decreed. After Lochiel had 
consented to raise his men, and join the standard, 
letters were written from Boradale, and signed by 
Charles, (bearing date the Ctli of August,) ac¬ 
quainting the chiefs of the main land, that the 
standard was to be erected at Glcnfinnin, on the 
19th of August, and requiring their presence there 
on the 19th, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Young Clanronald undertook to go to the Isle of 
Skye, and inform Sir Alexander JSIacdonald and 
Macleod of the rendezvous, and solicit them to join, 

Lochiel returned to his own house, and sent 
messengers through Lochaber, and the adjacent 
countries, where his Camerons lived, requiring his 
chieftains to prepare, and hold their men in readi¬ 
ness to march to Glenfinuin with their chief. The 
same notice was giveu to their people by the other 
chiefs who intended to join the standard: but be¬ 
fore the day of rendezvous came, some of the Came¬ 
rons, and their neighbours the Macdonalds of Kep< 
poch, spying ^n opportunity of attacking a detachi 
ment of the king’s troops with advantage, theso 
ready warricH's of their own accord began the war. 
As the circumstances of the first encounter strong- 
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ly mark the state of the Highlanders when the re¬ 
bellion broke out, it seems not improper to give a 
particular account of them. 

The governor of Fort Augustus concluding from 
the reports which he heard, that the Highlanders 
were hatching some mischief, sent, upon the 16 th 
of August, two additional companies of the first 
regiment of foot, to reinforce the garrison of Fort 
^^^lliam.* The distance between these fortress¬ 
es is twenty-eight English miles, and the road, 
called the Military Road, (as it was made by the 
king’s troops,) is carried on for two-thirds of the 
way, having a tract of high mountains on one 
side, and the lakes Loch Oich, and Loch Lochie 
on the other. These lakes are separated by a nar¬ 
row isthmus. -Within eight miles of Fort Williara, 
stands High Bridge, built over the river Spean, a 
torrent which, confined by high and steep banks, 
and dashing amongst stones and rocks, is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to pass by the bridge. Captain John 
Scott, (afterwards General Scott,) who commanded 


* Fort William, Fort Anpistus, aiid Fort George (calle* 
also the castle of Inverness,) formed the chain of forts which 
had reached fr(»m the east to the west sea. The country be¬ 
tween Fort William and Inverness is one of the wildest parts 
of the Highlands, and was then inhabited altogether by the 
disaffected Clans. * 
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the two companies,* had set out with them very 
early in the morning of the I6th, that he might 
reach Fort William the same day, for there are 
no quarters upon that road for any number of men. 
Captain Scott had left the lakes behind him, and 
Avas near High llridge, when he heard a bagpipe, 
and saw some lliglilaiiders on the other side of the 
bridge skipping and leaping about with swords and 
firelocks in their hands. The captain ordered his 
men to halt, and sent a serjeant with his own ser¬ 
vant, to learn who these people Averc. IVhen the 
messengers came near tlic bridge, two nimble Higli- 
landers darted out, seized them both, and canied 
them to the party at the bridge. Captain Scott, 
ignorant of the number of his enemies, (for the 
Highlanders, shifting their ground, shewed them¬ 
selves in difFercnt places,) and knowing that he 
was in a part of the country Avhere the inhabit¬ 
ants AAcre extremely disaffected to goA’^erninent, 
thought it more prudent to retreat, than to com¬ 
mence hostilities. Accordingly he ordered his men 
to face about, and march back again. The High¬ 
landers aaIio had taken post at the bridge, AA'crenot 
above eleven or twelve men, assembled and com- 


• Tlie tiro coinpuni(*s Cajitaiii Scott commam1e<l, were the 
two additional comjrtinics of tin? second Imitoliou of the Iloyal^ 
jind CQtifiiistcd altogether of ncM* raised iiicn. 
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nianded by Macdonald of Tierndreicli, who had 
for some time observed the march of the troops, 
and had sent expresses* to Lochiel and Keppoch 
to demand assistance. When the soldiers turned 
their backs, the Highlanders did not follow them 
immediately, but kept at a distance, (to conceal the 
smallness of their number,) till the troops had got 
about two miles from High Bridge, for the ground 
so far is somewhat plain and open ; but as soon as 
the soldiers had passed the west end of Loch Lochie, 
and w'erc got a little way upon the narrow road 
between the lake and the mountain, the High¬ 
landers made their appearance, and ascending the 
hill, where there was shelter both of trees and rocks, 
began to fire at the soldiers, who still marched on 
with great expedition. The number of the High¬ 
landers increased every moment; for the report of 
the pieces was heard far and wide, and the people 
from every quarter flew to arms. Captain Scott 
having reached the cast end of Loch Lochie, des¬ 
cried some Highlanders on a hill at the west end 
of Loch Oich, and not liking their appearance, 
crossed the isthmus hetween the lakes, intending 
to take possession of invergary, a place of some 
strength, which belonged to JMacdonald of Glen- 


* The lioiisrs of these chiefs were M itlitn three or four miles 
of High Bridge. 
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giffy. He had not marched far, when he saw an* 
other body of Highlanders (who were the Mac¬ 
donalds of Glengary) coming down the hill to op¬ 
pose him. Captain Scott formed the hollow square, 
and inarched on. The pursuers, joined by Mac¬ 
donald of Keppoch, and a party of his men, came 
up very fast. Keppoch advanced alone, and called 
out to the troops to surrender, oifering them good 
quarter; and assuring them, that if they attempted 
to resist they would be cut in pieces. The soldiers, 
surrounded on every side, laid down their arms. 
The affair was scarcely over, when Lochiel, with 
a body of his Camerons, arrived, took charge of 
the prisoners, and carried them to his house at 
Achnacarie. In this scuffle one or two of the sol¬ 
diers were killed, and Captain Scott himself was 
wounded. 

I 

The Highlanders did not lose a single man; 
and their success in this first essay had no small 
effect in raising their spirits, and encouraging them 
to rebel. Charles had stayed at Boradale till 
young Clanronald, who had been sent to the Isle 
of Skye, returned with an unfavourable answer from 
Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod ; he then 
proceeded to Kinlochmoidart, and remained there 
till the 18th of August, when ho went by water to 
Glenaladale, upon the side of Loch-Sheal, In the 
morning of the l'9th, Charles, with his attendants, 
who were not more than twenty or twenty-five. 
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(Clanronald being left behind in his own country, 
to raise men,) set out for Glenfinnin in three boats, 
and landed about mid>day at the east end of the 
lake, where the small river Finnin runs into Loch- 
Sheal. 

Glenfinnin is a narrow vale, in which the river 
Finnin runs between high and craggy mountains, 
not to be surmounted but by travellers on foot. At 
each end of the glen is a lake about twelve miles 
in length ; and behind the mountains on both sides 
of the glen, are other two lakes,* nearly of the same 
length. When Charles landed in the glen, Lo- 
chiel and his Camerons were not to be seen. An¬ 
xious for the arrival of this great auxiliary, Charles 
entered one of the hovels, which still stand there, 
and waited for about two houns. At last Lochiel 
with his men appeared on the top of the hill. 

The Camerons advanced in two lines (each of 
them three men deep.) Between the lines were the 
soldiers taken on the I6th, marching as prisoners 
without their arms. Charles, elevated with the 
sight of such a clan (for the Camerons are said to 
have been 700 or 800 men that day, many of them 
without arms,) proceeded immediately to erect the 
standard. 


* One of these lakes is an arm of the sea, which the High** 
landers call a salt-water lucli* 
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The Marquis of Tullihardine unfurled the stand¬ 
ard ;* and, supported by a man on each side, held 
the staff till the manifest and commission of re¬ 
gency were read, both dated at Home, Decem¬ 
ber, 1743. 

In an hour or two after this solemnity, IMacdo- 
nsdd of Keppoch arrived with about 300 men. In 
the evening of the same day, some gentlemen of 
the name of Macleod came to Gleiifinnin, who dis¬ 
claimed their chief, and offered themselves to re¬ 
turn to the Isles, and raise all the men they could 
for the service of their Prince. 

The same day that the standard was erected at 
Glenfinnin, Sir John Cope, Commander-in-chief 
for Scotland, left Edinburgh, to put himself at the 
head of his troops, which he had been for some 
time drawing together near Stirling,! that they 
might be in readiness whenever it was thought 
proper to march, and put a stop to the progress of 
the rebels. 

From the beginning of summer there had 
been a report flying through the Highlands, that 


• Tlie standard erected at Gleufnmin was made of white, 
bhie, and rod silk ; and when displaj'ed, wjus about tM’ice the 
size of an ordinary pair of colours. 

+ Stirling is the jiost Ijetween the Highlands and the Low¬ 
lands, famous in tltti History of Scotland for the number of 
battles fought ill its neighbourhood. 
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Prince Charles intended to come over that season; 
but the King’s servants at Edinburgh heard no¬ 
thing of it till the 2d of July, when the President 
of the Court of Session came to Sir John Cope, 
and shewed him a letter from a gentleman of con¬ 
sideration in the Highlands, acquainting him with 
a report current there, that the Pretender’s eldest 
son was to land some where in the Highlands that 
summer, in order to attempt an insurrection ; that 
though the w'ritcr of the letter gave no credit to 
the report, he thought it his duty to acquaint the 
President of it. The President assured Sir John 
Cope, that he agreed in opinion with the gentle¬ 
man, and held the report to be groundless, but 
thought it necessary to let the Commander-in- 
chief know that there was such a report. 

Qualified in this manner, and quoted as not like¬ 
ly to be true, the first intelligence of the young 
Pretender’s design was conveyed by Sir John Cope 
to the Marquis of Tweedale, Secretary of State. 
From the time that Sir John Cope wrote this let¬ 
ter to the Marquis of Tweedale, which is dated 
.July 2d, there appears in the correspondence * be¬ 
tween them, a continual apprehension, on Sir John 
Cope’s part, of invasion and insurrection, with an 


* See the Correspondetice, of which thiS letter (dated July 
S,) is the first. Copc*s Trial, page 105. 
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anxiety to prepare and provide against them; but 
almost every precaution which General Cope sug¬ 
gested, the Liords of the R^ency * declined to 
take, lest they should alarm his Majesty’s subjects 
too much, at a time when they themselves appre¬ 
hended no immediate danger. However, their 
Lordships began very soon to apprehend there was 
some danger; for, on the 30th of July, the Mar¬ 
quis of Tweedalc wrote to Sir John Cope, and ac¬ 
quainted him, that several informations had been 
laid before the Lords Justices, importing, that the 
French Court was meditating an invasion of his 
Majesty’s dominions : that the Pretender’s eldest 
son had sailed from Nantes in a French man-of- 
war, and was actually landed in Scotland, which 
last part (says the Marquis) I can hardly believe 
to be true. Letters of the same date were vrritten 
to Lord Milton, the Justice Clerk, and to the 
King’s Advocate, communicating to them the same 
intelligence, and enjoining his Majesty's servants 
to consult and concert together what was best to be 
done, to make the strictest inquiry into the subject 
matter of this intelligence^ and to transmit to the 
Marquis constant accounts of any discovery they 
should make. 


• The King m'Oo at Ilanorcr, and did aot return to England 
till the Slat of August. 
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Without waiting an answer from Scotland to 
these letters (which had been sent by express to 
Edinburgh, and arrived there on the 3d of August,) 
the Lords Justices published a proclamation in the 
London Gazette, August 6th, offering a reward of 
thirty thousand pounds to any person or persons 
tliat should seize and secure the Pretender’s eldest 
son, who, as their Lordships were informed, had 
embarked for Britain. Before the proclamation 
reached Edinburgh, it was known there that the 
Pretender’s son had landed in the Highlands. For, 
on the 8th of August, an express came from the 
Ijord Justice Clerk at liosencath, * to the Com- 
mander-in-chief at Edinburgh, with intelligence 
that tho young Pretender was landed in Arisaig; 
that part of the clan Macdonald were already in 
arms, and that other Highlanders were preparing 
to join them. The papers which contained this in¬ 
telligence, Sir John Cope forwarded by express to 
the Marquis of Tweedale at London. 

On the 9 th of August, the Lord President call¬ 
ed upon Sir John Cope, and acquainted him with 
the contents of a letter which he had received, by 


* Rosciieath is a scat of tlic Duke of Argyll in Dumbarton¬ 
shire, where he usually stayed some time in liis way to Inve¬ 
rary. The Duke and Lord Milton were there, when tlicy re¬ 
ceived information that Charles was lande^in the Highlands. 

B 


VOL. III. 
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express, from the same gentleman who formerly 
had given him information of the young Pretend¬ 
er’s design of coming to the Highlands. 

The letter bore, that the young l*retender w'as 
upon the coast; and mentioned several persons by 
name, who were said to he with him. 

This account coinciding with the intelligence 
from Roseneath, received no small degree of con¬ 
firmation from the President’s opinion, who told 
Sir John Cope that he believed it to be true. 

Such w'as the state of intelligence (communica¬ 
ted only to his Majesty’s principal servants, civil 
and military,) when the Gazette with the procla¬ 
mation arrived. From that moment cveiy body 
spake of nothing but the young Pretender, though 
very few people knew what to believe about him. 

One day it was confidently affirmed, that he had 
landed in one of the Western Islands with ten 
thousand French : the very next day it was assert¬ 
ed with equal coufideuce, that he had landed in 
the Highlands without any troops ; but that 
wherever he came, the Highlanders to a man had 
taken arms. 

In opposition to both these reports, we were as¬ 
sured that Charles was still in France, and had 
not the least intention of coming to Britain. 

This last account was industriously propagated 
for some time* by the Jacobites, and their friends 
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who were in the secret, and had early notice that 
Charles was really come; but affecting to believe 
the contrary, they endeavoured to make the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief and his preparations appear ridi¬ 
culous, not only by their talk, but by sending him 
anonymous letters, containing most absurd articles 
of intelligence,* which they afterwards circulated, 
with comments sufficiently scurrilous. 

Sir John Cope, Commander-in-chief during 
these alarms, was one of those ordinary men who 
are fitter for any thing than the chief command in 
war, especially when opposed, as he was, to a new 
and uncommon enemy ; and, like every man of that 
character, extremely solicitous that nothing might 
be laid to his charge, he resolved to propose the 
most vigorous measures. Accordingly, in his let¬ 
ters to the Secretary of State, (dated the 9th and 
10th of August,) he proposed to march his troops 
into the Highlands, to seek out the rebels, and try 
to check their progress. The Marquis of Twee- 
dale, in his answer to these letters, tells Sir John 
Cope, that the Lords of the Regency entirely ap¬ 
prove of his conduct, and are particularly pleased 
with his resolution of marching into the Highlands, 
with as many troops as he could assemble; that 


♦ For instance, that 3000 French were lauded at the Copse 
Dub^ a puddle near the meadow at Edinburgh. 
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their Lordships were of opinion, that as soon as he 
should receive intelligence where any number of 
the disaffected were in arms, he should immediate¬ 
ly attack them. And, indeed, their Lordships 
were so much pleased with this vigorous resolution 
of marching into the Highlands, that wlien they 
understood the march had been delayed only for a 
day or two, they sent down an express with posi¬ 
tive orders to Sir John Cope to march forthwith, 
and execute the plan laid down in liis letter of the 
10th, notwithstanding any report of the lauding of 
troops, and notwithstanding any actual disembark¬ 
ation of troops, '.rhe King’s army in Scotland, to 
whose commander these peremptory orders came, 
consisted of three battalions and a half of infantry, 
and two regiments of cavahy, botli horse and foot, 
(one old corps excepted)*' the youngest regiments 
of the British army. Besides these forces, there 
were in Scotland nine additional companies that 
had been lately raised there, for the national regi- 


• The <ild regiment was Guise’s, No. 6 , raised in tJio j oar 
1673 , which was dis])crsetl among the forts and barracks in the 
north. The three young regiments M erc, Lee’s, the 44.th, of 
which five companies were in fierwick, ami five in Scotland, 
Murray’s, tlie fbth, and Lascellcs’s, the 47 th, all of them raised 
in the year 1741. The tw o regiments of dragoons M'cre Gar¬ 
dner’s and Hamilton’s, the l.‘ltli and 14th, both raised in tlie 
year 1715, but had never seen any service. 
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mcnts serving abroad: there w^re also several com¬ 
panies almost complete, of Lord I^oudon’s High¬ 
land regiment, for which the levies were canying 
on all over the North. Of the nine additional 
companies, two had fallen into the hands of the 
rebels, as has been mentioned ; most of the other 
companies had been draughted, and were so weak, 
as not to exceed twenty-five men a company. Lord 
Loudon’s men were scattered about in different 
parts of the North Country, and had not received 
their arms. 

Sir John Cope arriving at Stirling on the 19th 
of August, next day began his march to the North, 
and proceeded by Crieff and Tay Bridge, along 
the Highland road towards Fort Augustus, the 
place which he himself had pointed out as the most 
advantageous post to be occupied by the King’s 
army, being one of the forts that formed the chain. 
The troops, with which the General undertook 
this expedition, consisted altogether of infantry, 
for cavalry being judged unserviceable in so rough 
a country, where it was not easy to subsist them, 
one of the regiments of di’agoons was left at Leit]], 
and the other at Stirling. \’/itli twenty-five com¬ 
panies of foot, whose number did not exceed 1400 
men, with four field-pieces, (one and a half pound¬ 
ers,) as many cohorns, with a great number of carts 
ami horses, carrying provisions, baggage, and 800^ 
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stand of arms, the General * arrived at Dalnacar- 
doch on the 25th of August. At Dalnacardoch he 
was informed that the rebels intended to meet him 
at Corryarrak, in his way to Fort Augustus. The 
person who brought him this intelligence was Cap¬ 
tain Sweetnam of Guise’s regiment, who, being at 
the barrack of Ruthven with his company, had re¬ 
ceived an order from Sir John Cope before he left 
Edinburgh, to go to Fort William, and take the 
command of three companies of Guise’s regiment, 
which were in garrison there. In his way to the 
fort he was taken prisoner by the rebels on the 14th, 
at a place called Letter Finlay, half way between 
Fort Augustus and Fort William: with the rebels 
he remained some days ; was carried to Glenfinnin, 
where he saw the standard erected on the 19th; 
and giving his parole, was dismissed on the 21st. 
Captain Sweetnam told the General, that when he 
left the rebels, their number did not exceed 1400 
men; that upon the road he met several parties 
going towards them, and had heard at Dalwhinnie 
that they v/ere 3000 strong. 


• When Sir John Cope left Stirling, he carried with him 
1000 stand of spare arms, expecting to be joined in his mai’ch 
by a number of well-affected Highlanders, but \ihen l>e came 
to Crieff, nobody having joined him, he seat back 700 stand of 
«ms to Stirling.* 
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From Dalnacardoch, Sir John Cope with his 
army advanced to Dalwhinnie, where he arrived on 
the 26th, and received a letter by express from the 
President of the Court of Session, confirming Cap¬ 
tain Sweetnam’s account of the intention of the re¬ 
bels to meet him upon Corryarrak, and give him 
battle. 

Corryarrak is an immense mountain, that lies 
directly in the way from Stirling to Fort Augustus, 
and occupies no less than nine miles of eighteen, 
that make the whole of the last day’s march, from 
Garvamorc to Fort Augustus. Sir John Cope and 
his army at Dalwhinnie were thirteen miles from 
Garvamore, and twenty-two miles from the begin¬ 
ning of the ascent to Corryarrak, which on the 
south side is extremely steep, and, when seen from 
a distance, seems to rise almost perpendicular like 
a wall. The military road is carried up to the 
summit of this mountain by seventeen traverses : 
the long descent to the level ground on the north 
side, (where Fort Augustus stands,) is carried on by 
traverses, somewhat like those on the south side, 
and passes through several glens and valleys with 
brooks and gullies, over w'hich bridges are thrown 
to facilitate the way. Of these dangerous places 
General Cope was warned, and advised by the Pre¬ 
sident to beware. 

At Dahvhinnie, surrounded with hills, from 
which Corryarrak may be seen, a Council of War 
was called, to which the General summoned every 
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field-officer, and every commander of a separate 
corps, in liis little army. He laid before them the 
Secretary of State’s positive orders, and the differ¬ 
ent accounts he had received of the number and 
intention of the rebels. The Council of War ha¬ 
ving considered the matter, were unanimously of 
opinion, that the march to Fort Augustus, by 
Corryarrak, was impracticable; and being asked 
by the General what was most proper to be done, 
gave it as their opinion, that it was more expedi¬ 
ent, and more agreeable to the Secretary of State’s 
orders, to march to Inverness, (the only part of the 
chain which the General and his army could reach,) 
than to remain where they were, or to return to 
Stirling. When the Council of War came to this 
resolution at Halwhinnie, the rebel army was at 
Aberchladcr, on the north side of Corryarrak. The 
distance between Glenfinnin and Corryarrak is 
about forty miles: the Highlanders, informed of 
Sir John Cope’s preparations by their friends in the 
south, and of his motions, (whenever he began to 
move,) by deserters* from his army, left Glenfinnin 
cn the 21st of August, and ordered their marches 


* Besides the two additional companies of tlic 42(1 rej^iment 
who were with Sir John Cope when ho inarclied from Stirling, 
40 men of Lord Loudon's regiment had joined him at Tay 
Bridge, many of wh^om, as well as the men of the 42d, belonged 
to the clans in the rebel army; and some of them, in Sir John 
Cope's march to the north, deserted every night with their 
arms. 
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and halts so as to be joined in their way to Corry- 
arrak by those clans, on whose immediate assistance 
they depended. Accordingly the Macdonalds of 
Clanronald, who were about 300 men, came up 
with them at the head of Lochiel (which is about 
live miles from Glcnfinnin,) accompanied by 250 
Camerons, who had been sent from Glenfinnin to 
Castle Tyrim, in Clanronald’s country, to bring up 
500 firelocks and some French broad-swords, which 
had been landed from the Doutellc, and deposited 
there. 

The Stuarts of Appin, who were about 280, 
joined them at I^ow Bridge ; and the Macdonalds 
of Glengary, who, with the Grants of Glenmoris- 
ton, are said to have been 400 men, joined them 
in the evening of the 26th, at Aberclialoder, near 
the foot of Corryarrak. Next morning, before 
break of day, the Highlanders began to ascend 
Corryarrak; and marching to the summit of the 
mountain, halted there, and w^aited the approach 
of the King’s army. 

Sir John Cope, acquiescing in the opinion of the 
Council of War, (which was delivered to liim in 
writing, signed by all the members,) marched his 
army on the 27th tow’ards Garvamore; but when 
the van reached Blarigg Beg, * and the rear was 

• Blarigg Bt'g is seven miles ami a half /rem Dalwliinnic, 
and five miles and a half from Garvamore. T-\vo rowan trees 
(mountain adi) mark the place where Sir John Cope’s army 
faced about, and avoided an action with the rebels. 
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at Catlaig, where the road to Inverness turns off 
from the military road to Fort Augustus, the 
troops were ordered to halt, to face about, and take 
the road to Inverness by Ruthven. No sooner did 
the troops turn their backs to the enemy, than a 
common soldier (whose name was Cameron) desert¬ 
ed, and carried the news to his friends upon the 
hill. The Highlanders immediately put themselves 
in motion, and marched down the traverses with 
the hasty steps of men who gave chace. When 
they came to Garvamore, various proposals were 
made for improving their advantage, by pursuing 
the enemy, or getting between them and Inverness, 
by cutting across the country; but none of these 
proposals were accepted. The counsellors of Charles 
agreed to march to the southward, and fall down 

m 

into the I^ow Country, hoping to get possession of 
Edinburgh, before the General and his army re¬ 
turned from the North. In this manner did Sir 
John Cope execute his plan of marching into the 
Highlands ; and thus did he obey the positive or¬ 
ders of the Secretary of State, to seek out the re¬ 
bels wheresoever they were, and attack them im¬ 
mediately. The reason given by Sir John Cope 
for proposing to march into the Highlands, wns, 
that he expected to be joined in his march by a 
number of well-affected Highlanders; but w^as dis¬ 
appointed ; foi* no Highlanders joined him in his 
march to Iiivcniess. The reason given for declining 
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the battle offered him at Corryarrak was, that the 
rebels had assembled a great number of men in a 
much shorter time than he expected. 

These expectations and disappointments seemed 
good reasons, and satisfied the Board of General 
Officers apnointed to examine into his conduct; * 
but the Jacobites, some of whom are still alive, 
give a very different account of the matter, which 
agrees much better with what really happened. 
The Pretender’s friends at Edinburgh, informed of 
the difficulties under which Charles laboured for 
want of money, were very apprehensive, that he 
would not be able to keep the Highlanders toge¬ 
ther, if Sir John Cope remained at Stirling with 
his army, and confined the rebels to the north; 
but they were persuaded, that if he marched his 
army into the Highlands, Charles, with his High¬ 
landers, might find an opportunity of fighting him 
with advantage, or might give him the slip, and 
fall down into the Low Country. To effectuate 


• Sir John Cope was not tried by a court-martial, but a 
Board of Grencral Officers was appointed to examine into his 
proceedings. This Board asked him what questions they 
thought proper ; and examined a number of witnesses, who hail 
not only marched u’ith him to Inverness, but had been at the 
battle of Preston; and, upon the whole, the general officers 
were of opinion that Sir John Cope’s behaviour was unblame- 
ablc.— Report, p. 104. 
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this change of circumstances they had recourse to 
a piece of address. 

Sir John Cope, they knew, had no opinions of 
liis own, and was very ready to borrow those of 
other people ; so they contrived that he should be 
told by some of the talking people who had access 
to him, that nothing was so favourable to the 
Pretender as the inactivity of the Commander-in- 
chief, who kept his troops at Stirling, and allow¬ 
ed the Highlanders to assemble without molesta¬ 
tion ; whereas, if he should march his army into 
the Highlands, the rebels would be obliged to dis¬ 
perse ; for they were not in a condition to give him 
battle. This sort of language, held often in Sir John 
Cope’s presence, made such an impression upon 
him, that he sent an express to London, with the 
proposal of marching into the Highlands, which 
the Lord Justices highly approved, and ordered 
him to march in terms more positive than the Ge¬ 
neral desired. 

This account of the matter, from its nature, 
could not be brought as evidence at the trial of 
General Cope, cannot be now authenticated, and 
is produced by the writer of this relation as an 
anecdote he believes to be true. H^hcn Sir John 
Cope left the direct road to Fort Augustus, he 
proceeded by forced marches to Inverness, where 
be arrived on the 29 th of August. At Inverness 
he found the President, who, having communica- 
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ted to him at Edinburgh on the 9tii of August, 
the intelligence he had received that the Pretend¬ 
er’s son was landed in the Highlands, set out foir 
the north that very day, and on the 13th arrived 
at his house of Ciillodeii. A day or two after the 
President came home, he received a letter from Sir 
Alexander Macdonald in the Isle of Skye, dated 
Taliskcr, August 11th, acquainting him that Mao- 
leod of JNlacleod and he had refused to join Charles. 

The President, in his answer to Sir Alexander* 
Macdonald, (which he says is the same thing as if 
he had wrote both to Macleod and him,) expresses 
the greatest satisfaction with his conduct, and in¬ 
forms him that Lord Lovat had been at Cidloden ; 
and wdicn he heard that JMaclcod and he had re¬ 
fused to join Charles, declared his full purpose to 
be prudent, and follow their example. The Pre¬ 
sident had good reason to be satisfied with the con¬ 
duct of Sir Alexander Macdonald and IMacleod, 
for they were two of the most powerful chiefs in 
the Highlands, whose ancestors had uniformly ad¬ 
hered to the interest of the family of Stuart; and 
their refusal to join Charles was likely to have the 
same eifect upon many other people which it had 
upon Lord Lovat; and it had the same effect, for 


* Tlie President's jiaswer to Sir Alexander Macdonald’s Jet- 
tcr has been preaervecL Appendix, No. 21. 
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none of the persons with whom Ihe President cor¬ 
responded, joined Charles * till after the battle of 
Preston. 

Sir John Cope, consulting with the President, 
applied to those chiefs in the neighbourhood who 
were thought most likely to procure for him a rein¬ 
forcement of Highlanders, that he might march his 
army back to Stirling by land ; but his applications 
proved ineffectual, and he was obliged soon after 
to take another course. 

IMeanwhile, that is from the 26th to the 31st of 
August, the people of Edinburgh knew nothing 
about the movements of the two armies ; and many 
different reports prevailed. But on the evening of 
Saturday the 31st, an express from Perthshire 
came to town, with an account that the King’s 
army had taken the road to Inverness; that the 
Highlanders were advancing to the southward; 
and that the van of their army had got as far as 
Blair of Athol. Greatly were the friends of govern¬ 
ment astonished, when they heard the King’s army 
was gone to Inverness, and that the rebels were 
coming to Edinburgh. Till that change of posi¬ 
tion took place (which has been compared to a figure 


* Amongst tliose persons with whom the President corre¬ 
sponded were th(v Earls of Sutherland and Cromarty, honl 
Fortrosc, Lord Reay, Lord Lovat, Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
Sir James Grant, Maclcod, Mackiutosli, and Chisholm. 
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in a country dance,) the insurrection of the High- 
landcrswas lookeduponas a sort of riot, which would 
easily he quelled hy the King’s troops, who were 
thought to be the only men in the kingdom that 
knew how to fight; but when this army of regular 
troops, tliat had marched so far to seek out the 
enemy, and give them battle, declined the combat, 
and left the rebels a free passage to the capital, 
then the affair began to be deemed somewhat seri¬ 
ous, which certainly it had never been before. 

Previously, however, to the arrival of the bad 
news from the north, there had been a meeting of the 
Provost and Magistrates of Pdinburgh, with some 
of the most considerable citizens, to consult and 
advise what was fit to be done, when the King’s 
army was so far off, and the city so indifferently 
provided to defend itself. 

Edinburgh had never been fortified ; the castle, 
and a wall of unequal heiglit, from ten or twelve, 
to eighteen or twenty feet high, shut in the city on 
three sides, and excluded the smugglers. On the 
north side there was no wall: the lake called the 
North Loch came up to the foot of the rock on 
which the castle stands, and was the only defence 
on that side of the city. The town wall in some 
places was strengthened with bastions, and provi¬ 
ded with embrazures, but there were no cannon 
mounted upon it; and for a considerable part of 
the circuit it was no better than a garden wall, or 
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park wall of unusual height. In several places it 
had been built upon, so that dwelling-houses made 
part of the wall, and some of these houses were 
commanded by higher houses, opposite to them, 
and without the city: of such houses there was one 
continued row from the Cowgate Port to the Ne¬ 
ther-Bow Port.* Such was the condition of the 
walls of the city of Edinburgh ; and the condition 
of the men who might be called upon to defend 
them, was pretty similar to that of the walls.f 
The Magistrates still retained the name and 
form of their ancient militia, called the Trained 
Bands, which consisted of sixteen companies, from 


• The Sajts call the gate of a town a Port- 
t The walls of Edinburgh were iK'gun to Ihj built in the 
reign »)f James the Second, but were not conij)let(‘d so as to in¬ 
close the town in the manner described till the battle (»f Flou- 
don, where James the Fourth fell u'ith the llower of the nobi¬ 
lity and gentry of Scotland. 

^ The Trained Bands of Edinburgh had been in former 
times a considerable body of men; they consisted of eight ctmi- 
panics, each company 200 men or more, according to the num¬ 
ber of i>eople in that (quarter of the town to which the comj).!- 
ny belonged. 

The tallest men were armed with jiikcs, and proi'idcd with 
defensive armour; the men of lower stature were .armed with 
firelocks, and liad also defensive armour. The iyxj)tain of each 
company was a])p({ptcd to lead out his men one day in every 
week, to instruct them in the order of war, and the exercise of 
arms. MAITL^Nn*s Jlislori/ of Edinbiirg/t, page 285. 
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sixty to one hundred men in a company. The men 
were enrolled, and the officers appointed from the 
burghers of the town, (merchants and craftsmen,) 
according to use and wont; hut the Trained Bands 
had not appeared in arms since the Revolution, ex¬ 
cept on the King’s birth-day, when they were fur¬ 
nished with arms for that day’s service from a ma¬ 
gazine which belonged to the city, and contained 
about 1200 stand of arms, most of them without 
bayonets. Besides the Trained Bands, there was a 
company of foot, called the Town Guard, (armed 
with muskets and bayonets,) kept up at the expence 
of the town, and under the orders of the Provost 
of Edinburgh. 

Such was the condition of the walls, and the 
state of arms at Edinburgh on the 27th of August, 
when the meeting was held to consult and advise 
what was to be done. The meeting resolved to put 
the city in a proper state of defence, by repairing 
the walls, and raising a regiment of 1000 men, to 
be paid by a voluntary contribution of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The meeting also recommended to the Pro¬ 
vost and Magistrates to name a standing commit¬ 
tee of the Town Council, with the addition of some 
other citizens, to consult the Justice Clerk, the 
crown lawyers, and such of tlie judges as were in 
town, what other steps the community might le¬ 
gally take to frustrate the designs ‘of his Majes¬ 
ty’s enemies. The committee was named, and met 

VOL. HI. c 
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with llic jiitlgt's and lawyers, who informed them 
that it was necessary to apply for his Majesty’s 
warrant to raise a regiment ;* and such an appli¬ 
cation was immediately prepared and forwarded to 
London hy the King’s Advocate. So far the com¬ 
mittee had proceeded, and were waiting an answ-er 
from London to their application, when the news 
arrived that the King’s army W'as gone to Inver¬ 
ness, and that the rebels were advancing towards 
Edinburgh. A few days after the arrival of this 
piece of news. Captain llogers. Sir John Cope’s 
aid-de-camp, came to town from In^cn]ess, witli 
an order to General Guest to take up a number of 
transports at Leith, and send them to Aberdeen. 
Captain llogers also brought letters from Sir .John 
Cope to his Majesty’s civil servants at Edinburgli, 
acquainting them, that he intended to niareli liis 
troops by land to Aberdeen, embark them there, 
and hasten to the relief of the city. This informa¬ 
tion w^as very welcome to the friends of government 
at Edinburgh, for notice had come to town the vciy 
day Captain llogers arrived, whicli was the 4t]i of 


* A statute of the first Parlianjont of C’linrlcs tlio Socoinl 

clares, that the poMcr of raiMiig in arms tlie su)/n!cts of this 

kingdom^ is the exdushe right of the King alone; aiul alM> 

declares^ that it shall be liigh treason tor the subjects of this 

kingdom^ or any uunilnT of thciii> less or more, ujk)U any 

« 

ground or pretext wlia<s<»over, to rise In urnis. 
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September, that on the 3d, a detachment of the 
rebel army had taken possession of Perth, which, 
by cither of the ferries, is but forty miles from 
Edinburgh. On Friday, the 6th of September, a 
petition to the Town Council, signed by about 100 
citizens, was presented to Provost Stuart, praying 
that tliey might be authorized to associate as vo¬ 
lunteers for tlic defence of the city; that they 
might be allowed to name their own officers ; and 
that the Provost would apply to General Guest to 
furnish them with arms from the King’s magazine 
in the castle of hhlinburgh. 

Provost Stuart ordered a council * to l>c sum¬ 
moned to meet on Saturday the 7th. Meanwhile 


* Tli(‘ f^ovorjinieut of the city (»f is lotlifcd in 

flu* '(’own ('oiincil ordinary and oxtraordinary- Tlie I^rovo^t 
presides ill hotli councils, but has only one vote, and tll^ cast- 
iiij^ vote in case of c((uaHt\^ He lias also a pou cr of siiininou- 
in^ a council to be called when be tliinks projior. Tbe onlina- 
py council M’hicb ni(!ets every Wednesday, cunsisls of twenty- 

five ineinbers, inercliants and craftsmen. The extraui'dinarv 

^ •» 

<’Ouncil, consisting of tbe ordinary (‘ouncil and a good many 
more, meets only on certain days and occasions. On the day 
of the (dection of the provost and magistrates, uhicli is always 
the first *I'uesday after Alicdnudmas, the extraordinary council 
consists of thirty-eight jiersons. 

Sec a pamphlet callcil The Set of the Town Council of Kdin- 
burgh^, M'ilh a decrci't-avldtral by James th^ Sixth, and a s(^- 
<!oiul liecrect-arbitral by Archibald Earl of Hay, afterwards 
Duke of ArgvdJ. 
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he consulted the King’s Advocate and the Solicitor, 
whether or not it was lawful for the council to 
grant the desire of the petition. These gentlemen 
gave their opinion in the most positive terms, that 
it was lawful for the Town Council of Kdinlmrgli 
to authorize the inhabitants to take arms for the 
defence of the city.* Upon which Provost Stuart 
laid the petition before the council, who imme¬ 
diately granted the prayer of the petitioners in 
every article but that of naming their own officers, 
which was reserved to the Provost, as the right 
and privilege of his office. 

After the account which has been given of the 
walls, and the Trained Bands of Edinburgh, it may 
appear somewhat extraordinary, that a few of the 
inhabitants of such a place should petition for leave 
to take arms, and defend their walls against a body 
of men from which the King’s army had retreated 
with precipitation. At this part of the story it 
seems necessary to observe, that at the Michaelmas 
election of the magistrates and Town Council, in the 
year 1740, Mr Stuart and his friends had trot nos- 


* The lawyors who ^ive this <ft])inion were the same ]>ersous 
who hacl informed tlie committee that it M^as necessary to a|>- 
ply for his Majesty’s warnuit to raise a regiment. The differ-* 
once between raising a regiment of men and a body of vfdun- 
tcers, is. not very olwious; and, by the words of tlie statute, 
liis Majesty's warrant soonis alike necessary for both. 
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session of the government of the city of Edinburgh, 
and from the time of that election they had go¬ 
verned without opposition; but the annual election 
of the council and magistrates was at hand. A 
great majority of the electors were Whigs, extreme¬ 
ly zealous for the established government, and the 
defence of the city against the rebels. Nor is it 
less necessary to observe, that amongst those bur¬ 
gesses who framed and presented the petition for 
leave to take arms, were a good many old magi¬ 
strates, provosts, baillies, and other office-bearers, 
whose place in the council, with their power in the 
city, Provost Stuart and his friends possessed. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Preparations to dijcnd the City.—'transports sent Jbr 
General Copies Army.—Notice that the Itebels had hft 
Perth.—Their march.—Conduct (^' the Volunteers .— 
The Ilif^ilanders advance foteards Edinburgh. — Rc- 
trcal of the Drap^oons.—Consternation in the City.— 
Mectin^c of the Ma a-) si rates and Citizens. — Proceed- 
in^s of the Mectinp;;.—Deputation sent to Charles .— 
Notice that the Transports an' qjf Dunbar.—Return 
of the Deputies.—Another Deputation .sent out.—The 
Deputies ordered to be p;one.—'The Rebels f^'t 2 }osses- 
sion of'the City. 

The petition having been granted on Saturday, 
the 7th of September, a subscription * paper was 
lodged in the Old Churcli aisle on Monday, the 


* On tlic day the std)sm])tioii paper was Iodised, tlie author 
of this History canie to Ediidnir^li, and, meeting some of his 
(•onij)anions in the street, tliey sllc^^■ell iiiiri one of the haitd- 
hills, told him they had suhscrilied tlie association to take arms, 
and expected he would do the same, which he <Ud ; and when 
the companies were formed, served with his friends in the Col¬ 
lege Company ; was an eye-witness of every thing that piisscd 
during the few d»j's the volunteers were in arms; and must 
ackjKwledge that In* changed his mind more than once con¬ 
cerning the cause of those things that happened in his sight. 
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9tb, and all good subjects were invited by baud- 
bills to subscribe. The same day Provost Stuart 
produced in council a warrant from his Majesty 
to the Town Council and Magistrates of Edin¬ 
burgh, to raise a regiment of 1000 men, for the de¬ 
fence of the city. The Council appointed Provost 
Stuart colonel, both of the regiment to be raised, 
and of the volunteers. Heating orders were issued, 
and the levy was begun immediately. The num¬ 
ber of subscribers to the association increased so 
fast, that the same day the subscription paper was 
lodged, a letter was sent to the Provost, signed by 
six old magistrates, (three of whom had been Pro¬ 
vosts, and three of them Baillies,) praying his lord- 
ship to apply to General Guest for 200 stand of 
arms to the volunteers. 

On the 10th the annual election began,* and 
the companies or incorporations of tradesmen were 
so much employed about the election of their dea¬ 
cons, (which is one of the first steps of the Michael¬ 
mas elections,) that very few tradesmen could be 
got to work upon the walls, and the orders given 


* The elections of Edinburgh are called so very properly, 
for they consist of many separate elections, carried on by a 
inimbcr of steps, which, in the year began to be taken 
oil the lOtli of September, and never came .to an end. 
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for strengthening the defences of the town, accord¬ 
ing to a plan prepared by Mr M‘Laurin, were but 
ill obeyed. The same day a fleet of transports, es¬ 
corted by a ship of war, sailed from Leith to Aber¬ 
deen, to bring back General Cope and his army. 
From the time that the ships sailed, the people of 
Edinburgh were continually looking up to the 
vanes and the weather-cocks, to sec from what 
point the wind blew, and computing how soon they 
might expect the General and his army. On the 
day that the transports sailed, Provost Stuart de¬ 
sired the volunteers to prepare a list of twenty or 
thirty of their own number, whom they thought 
proper persons to command the companies, and 
that he would name the captains out of that list. 
The list was prepared immediately, and carried to 
the Provost by a deputation from the volunteers, 
who, when they presented it, desired that aU of 
them might be furnished with arms as soon as 
possible. On tlie 11th, Provost Stuart named six 
captains,* and allowed each captain to appoint two 
lieutenants for his own company. 


* Tlic first captain named was George Drummond, formerly 
Provost of Edinburgh. 

2d, Captain Archibald Macaulay, formerly Provost of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

3d, Captain Sir George Preston, Baronet. 
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The same day cannon, to be mounted on the 
walls, were brought up from Leith, where, in time 
of war, there are always armed vessels. 

On the 12th the volunteers assembled in the 
College-yards, and were distributed into six com¬ 
panies: the private men choosing what captain 
they pleased to serve under. 

That evening two hundred stand of arms were 
brought down from the castle; a musket, bayonet, 
and cartridge-box, were delivered to each volunteer 
that attended. The volunteers began immediately 
to toss their firelocks, and take a lesson from some 
Serjeants and corporals (old soldiers) who had been 
procured to teach them the manual exercise. 

Next day the volunteers were employed, morn¬ 
ing and evening, in learning the most necessary 
parts of the exercise of arms. 

On the 14th they were employed in the same 
manner; and they had no time to lose, for before 
they received their arms the rebels had left Perth; 
and notice came to town on the 14th, that the 
Highland army, in the evening of the 13 th, had 


4th, Captain James Nimmo, formerly Dean of Guild. 

5th, Captain Alexander Blackwood, formerly a Baillie of 
Edinburgh. 

Cth, Captain Janies Kerr, one of the Tqwu Council, after¬ 
wards Member of I’ai'liaiiietit for Edinburgit. Most of these 
gentlcmeu had f-igued the petition lor leave to take up ai'ins. 
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crossed the river Forth, at the Ford of the Frew,* 
and, inarching on to the southward, till they pass¬ 
ed the house of Boquhan, turned to the eastward, 
and took the straight road to Edinburgh. 

This piece of intelligence came to town before 
the companies were dismissed from their exercise 
in the evening of the 14th; and an order was 
given, that tile seijeants and corporals should make 
into cartridges the powder and ball obtained from 
the castle, that ammunition might be ready to be 
delivered to the volunteers, who were ordered (all 
of them that had arms,f) to assemble in the Col¬ 
lege-yards next day, at nine o’clock in the morning. 
AVhen tliis order was given, nobody knew how far 
the rebels had advanced on their way to Edin- 
burgli. To them it is now time to return. 

A dctaclimont of the rebel anny having entered 
the town of Perth on the 3d of September, as has 
been formerly mentioned, Charles, with the rest of 
his troops, joined them on the 4tli, and remained 
there till the 11th. During his stay at Perth (the 
length of which is said to have been owing to 


* The Ford of the Frew is about eight miles to the west of 
Stirling. 

t Four huuilrod stand of arms had cftnie down from the cas¬ 
tle. The imuiber of those who hud signed the association W'us 
418. ' 
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WRiit of money,)* he sent parties to the neighbour¬ 
ing counties of Angus and Fife, who proclaimed 
the Pretender king in the most considerable towns, 
enlisted a few men, and levied the public money.f 
At Perth James Dmmmond (commonly called 
JJukc of Perth) and Ijord George Murray joined 
the standard, and were appointed lieutenant-gene¬ 
rals of the Highland army. . The Duke of Perth 
was grandson to the Earl of Perth, (Chancellor of 
Scotland in the reign of James the Second,) who, 
adhering to the interests of James after the llevo- 
liition, followed him to France, and was created 
Duke of ]*erth. His grandson coming to Scotland 

some years before the Rebellion, was known there 

* ' 

by no other name. Lord George ^lurray was next 


* t'liiirlos, when lie came to I’crtli, bad but one guinea, 
uliicli he showed to Kelly, one of the sc\en that lauded with 
him in the Highlands, and said he would soon get more. 
Maxu'oll of Kirconnel, in his iiiajmseiijit, says Kelly told him 
so. 

t In the inarch from Glcnfinnin to Perth, Cluu-lcs gave the 
idiicfs what money they thought was necessary to subsist their 
men. During their abode at Perth, Iwsides the |)ubHc money 
which they levied, it is said that .several persons, who after¬ 
wards joined them at Edinhiirgli, came to Perth to visit 
Charles, and furnished him with some money, w'hich made his 
purse hold out till the rebel army took possession of Edin¬ 
burgh ; and after tlieii’ arrival there they Itud regular pay. 
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brother to James, Duke of Athol, who, by the 
death of one elder brother,* and the attainder of 
another, became Duke of Athol. Lord George 
Murray had been engaged in the Rebellion that 
broke out in the year 1715, and, with some High¬ 
landers, had joined the Spaniards who were defeat¬ 
ed at Glenshiel in the year 1719. After the action 
at Glenshiel, ho went abroad, and was several years 
an officer in the king of Sardinia’s army. Having 
obtained a pardon by the interest of his fiiends 
at home, he returned to Britain, and was present¬ 
ed to the King by his brother, the Duke of Athol, 
It is said that he offered his service to Government, 
and solicited a commission in the army, but his of¬ 
fer was not accepted. While the rebel army lay 
at Perth, Robertson of Struan joined them, with 
one hundred men; and the Duke of Perth brought 
in above two hundred men, whom he had raised in 
the adjacent country. 

On the 11th of September Charles left Perth at 
the head of a detachment of his army, and march- 


* John, Marquis of Tullibardine, eldest son of John, Duke 
of Atliol, was killed at the battle of Malplaquct. William, 
Marquis of Tullibardine, succeeded him; and, having joined 

the rebel army in the year 1715, was attainted the following 

4i 

year. 
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ed that day to Dumblanc,* where he halted till 
the rest of his men came up, which they did in the 
evening of the 12th. On the 13th they moved 
again, directing their march towards the fords of 
the river Forth, for they could not cross the Frith 
where several of the King’s ships were stationed, 
nor was it safe to pass at the bridge of Stirling, 
which is commanded by the cannon of the castle. 
When they came to the Ford of the Frew, they 
found no difficulty in crossing the river, for there 
had been an extraordinary drought, nor did they 
meet with any opposition from Colonel Gardner, 
who, with his regiment of dragoons, retired at their 
approach, still keeping between them and the city 
of Edinburgh. 

The rebel army having crossed the Forth on the 
evening of the 13th, Charles lay that night at 
Leckie House, on the south side of the river. 
Next morning the army moved to the eastward, 
directing their marcli towards Edinburgh. As 
they passed within a mile of the castle of Stirling, 
one or two cannon shot were ffied at the standard, 
or, as it is said, at Charles, conspicuous by the 


* In tlieir inarch from I’ertli to Duniblaiie, Macdonald of 
Glencoe came up with O’O men; the same nnmlxw of his men 
had joined them in their march to Perth : and at a plae^all* 
ed Conagun, not far from Dumblane^ Macgreg(»r of Gltm^'Ie 
came up with ‘J55 Maegregors. 
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crowd that attended him, but none of the shot took 
place. 

Charles, with his array, proceeded to Falkirk ; 
his men were quartered in the town; and he him¬ 
self passed the night at Callender, the scat of the 
Farl of Kilmarnock. On Sunday the 15th, a 
detachment of 1000 Highlanders marched about 
two o’clock in the morning, under the command of 
Lord George Murray, with a design to surprise 
Colonel Gardner’s regiment of dragoons at liin- 
lithgow, which is but eight miles from Falkirk. 
The Highlanders reached Linlithgow before break 
of day, but the dragoons were gone, having de¬ 
camped the evening before. Lord George M urray, 
with his detachment, halted at Ijinlithgow till 
Charles with the rest of his men eame up. Then 
the whole army took the road to Edinburgh, which 
is only sixteen miles from Linlithgow. A messen¬ 
ger was dispatched to Edinburgh to give notice of 
the approach of the rebels, who, concluding that 
the Highlanders were at his heels, reported that 
the van of the rebels had got as far as Kirkliston, 
a village eight miles from Edinburgh. 

AVhen this report came to town, all the volun¬ 
teers who had arms were assembled in the College- 
yards, according to an order given the night before. 
Their number amounted to 400, About ten o’- 
clo^ Captaih Drummond came to the C'ollegc- 
yards: he was captain of the first company of vo- 
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limteers, called the College Company, in which 
there were about twenty students of the Universi¬ 
ty, and other young people ; some of them farther 
advanced in their different professions, class-fellows, 
companions, and friends, who had agreed to join 
the same company, and serve together. Captain 
Drummond, after talking for some time with liis 
brother officers, in the garde hall, came out to the 
volunteers, and walking along the front of his com- 
pan 5 % without speaking one word, placed himself 
directly opposite to the right (where he saw some 
of his most forward volunteers,) then addressing 
himself to the company, he iiifomicd them of the 
approach of the rcdjcls, and acquainted them that 
it had been proposed to General Guest to make a 
stand with the two regiments of dragoons, and 
fight the rebels in their way to the city : that the 
General objected to the measure, as there was not 
a body of foot to act with the dragoons, and draw 
off the enemy’s lire: that he (Mr Drummond) 
had asked if 250 volunteers w^ould be sufficient, as 
he could answer for so many, if Provost Stuart 
would allow fifty of the town guard to go along 
with them : that the General answ'crcd, in his opi¬ 
nion, the number would be sufficient. Now, gen¬ 
tlemen, (said JMr Drummond,) you have heard the 
General’s opinion, judge for yourselves : if you arc 
willing to risk your lives for the defence o^thc 

9 
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Capital of Scotland, and the honour of your coun¬ 
try, I am ready to lead you to the field. 

That instant the volunteers, upon whom he had 
fixed his eyes while he spoke, threw up their hats 
in the air, and began a huzza,* in which the com¬ 
pany joined, and embraced the proposal. 

Captain Drummond then went from company to 
company, and told them, that though his gentle¬ 
men were going out one and all, to conquer or die 
with him, yet such a resolution was not proper for 
every person who had taken arms to defend th< 


* Several of those volunteers, who l)ogan the huzza, were 
not uihabitaiits of Edinburgh, uiul knew nothing ulnmt the 
elections or the cabals in tlie city; nor hful tlicy any sort of 
deference to the opinion of Geiiend Guest or Captain Drum¬ 
mond ; but some of their own numlier liaA'ing carefiilly survey¬ 
ed tlie Myalls on Saturday the I ttli, reported to a meeting of 
their companions in the evening, that the walls they had un¬ 
dertaken to defend, were not at all in condition. This re¬ 
port made tliem consider, and forecast, as well as they could, 
what was likely to happen in such a place as Edinburgh, wlien 
attempted by storm; so that when Captain Drummond made 
his speech to the company, they st(K>d prejmred by thenr ow 
reflections, to 5uxcpt the proposal of marching out w ith tho dra¬ 
goons, as the best thing they could jiossibly do: hoping, and 
encouraging one another to ho])e, that the regiments of 
dragoons (w'hi^se prowess nolxKly doubted,) with what ;i8sist- 
aiice yicy could gm*, might break the force of the rebel army; 
and leave to tho Highlanders, if victorious, a bloody and fatal 
victory. 
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city : that it was most suitable to young jnen not 
connected with families, and at liberty to dispose 
of their own lives. IMost of the volunteers in every 
company, (Captain Drummond’s company except¬ 
ed,) had no mind to march out of town, and some 
of them murmured at tlic proposal; but the voice 
of Captain Drummond’s company was loudest, and 
seemed to prevail. A messenger was dispatched 
to acquaint General Guest that the volunteers were 
ready to march out with the dragoons, and engage 
tiie rebels. General C^uest sent a gentleman to de- 
sii e Provost Stuart that he would give orders for 50 
men of the town guard to join the volunteers. 
Provost Stuart, who had not heard a word of the 
matter till he received tlie General’s message, was 
extremely surprised ; but recollecting himself, and 
listening to an admonition given him by Baillie 
Robert Baillie, who said that he thought 50 of the 
town guard could not be better emjiloycd than in 
sup, >rting the volunteers, the Piovost ordered 90 
me .1 of the town guard, and as many of the men of 
♦lie Edinburgh regiment as were fit for service, to 
inarcli and join the dragoons. General Guest, as 
soon as he was informed what orders the Provost 
had given, sent an order to Hamilton’s dragoons, 
who were encamped in the Links of Leith, to march 
through the city, and join the other regiment at 
Corstorphinc, a village about three miles from 
Edinburgh. 

VOL. III. J) 
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The yolunteers loaded their pieces for the first 
time; the fire-bell * was rung, as a signal for them 
to repair to the Lawn hlarkct, which they did in 
a body. The fire-bell ringing in the time of divine 
service, emptied the churches in an instant; and 
the people rushing into the streets, were told that 
the volunteers, whom they saw under arms, were 
going out with the dragoons to fight the rebel 
arm)\ As soon as the dragoons ap])carcd, the vo¬ 
lunteers huzzaed; and the dragoons, clashing their 
swords against one another as they marched on, re¬ 
turned the huzza. A universal consternation seized 
the minds of the people of every rank, age, sex, 
and party. The relations of the volunteers crowd¬ 
ed about them, and mixed with their ranks. The 
men reasoned, and endeavoured to dissuade their 
friends; the women expostulated, complained, and, 
weeping, embraced their sous and brothers. But 
neitlier the arguments of the men, nor the tears of 
the women, bad any effect upon those volunteers 
vlio had agreed to INIr Drummond’s proposal. ^Co 
sooner had the dragoons passed, than Captain 
Drummond, putting himself at tlie head of bis 
company, marched them up the High Street, and 


* On Saturday tlic 1 Itli it had been (riven out in orders, 
tliat all tlic ^vtbintcers slioiild repair lo the Lawn Market, 
with tbeir arms, when they Imard tlie fire-bell ring, by day or 

nijirJit, 
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doTSTi tlie Bow, to the Grass Market, attended by 
a prodigious crowd of people, lamenting the fate 
of the volunteers. W hen Captain Drummond and 
his company came near the West Port, they found 
themselves alone; for neither officer nor private 
man of any other company had followed them. A 
halt was ordered, and an officer sent back to learn 
what had prevented the march of their associates. 
The officer sent back was Lieutenant Lindsey, 
who had proposed to Captain Drummond in the 
College-yards, to separate those that were willing 
to march out with the dragoons, from those that 
were not willing. Mr Drummond did not agree to 
this, saying, it could not be done there, for the 
fire-bell would ring immediately, and call them to 
their post. The fire-bell was rung ; and the volun¬ 
teers marched in a body to the I^awn JNIarket, 
where they halted, and waited some time for the 
dragoons, as has been mentioned. During this halt 
the separation w^as made in Captain Drummond’s 
company by Lieutenant Lindsey; but when he 
came back to the Lawn IMarkct, and inquired what 
had prevented the march of the other companies, 
he found the volunteers in great confusion. The 
separation had not been made in any of the com¬ 
panies but Captain Drummond’s; several of the 
officers told Lieutenant Lindsey that they were 
willing to march out and join the 'dragoons, but 
that very few of their men would consent to follow 
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thent Many of the private men complained that 
they had not one officer to lead them. Lieutenant 
Lindsey, with the assistance of Sir George Pres¬ 
ton, and some other officers, collected all those who 
w'ere willing to march out of town, and conducted 
them’ to the Grass Market, where they joined* 
Captain Drummond’s company. 

Soon after this junction was made. Dr Wisliart, 
principal of the University of Edinburgh, with his 
brother, George A\'^ishart, (who w^as so well belo¬ 
ved,) and several other clergymen, came to the 
Grass ^larkct, and addressed the volunteers with 
great earnestness, conjured them by whatever they 
held most sacred, to stay within the walls, and re¬ 
serve themselves for the defence of the city. J’rin- 
cipal Wishart, who was the chief speaker, stand¬ 
ing in the front of Captain Drummond’s company, 
addressed himself to them in particular. JMorc than 
one of them replied like young men, and rejected 
his counsel with disdain. When the Principal and 
his friends went away. Captain Drummond, after 


* Fortjr-two private men of Captain Dnimniond’s mmj)aijy 
inarched with him to the Grass Market. The volunteers Lieu¬ 
tenant Lindsey broiiglit down from the Lan'ii Market wen* 
141; so tliat tlie whole nunihcr of volunteers amounted to 1 S3, 
who, with the men of the town guard, and the F.dinhiirgh re¬ 
giment, ainouutfhg to 1 vSO, formed a body of r?63 fwd, besides 
officers. 
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talking with his officers, sent a message * to Pro¬ 
vost Stuart, by Lieutenant Onniston {of Sir George 
Preston’s company,) to acquaint him, that unless 
he agreed to their marching out of town, the vo¬ 
lunteers were determined not to proceed, and that 
they waited his answer. Lieutenant Qrmistoii re¬ 
turned with an answer from the Provost, that, as 
he was very much against the proposal of marching 
the volunteers out of town, he was very glad of 
their resolution not to march out of town. Cap¬ 
tain Drummond having received this answer, put 
himself at the head of his company, and marched 
the volunteers hack to the College-yards. When 
Provost Stuart heard that Captain Drummond 
had marched the volunteers back to the College- 
yards, he sent an order to the town guard, and the 
men of the Edinburgh regiment, to join the dra¬ 
goons and obey Colonel Gardner. 

The volunteers being dismissed from the Col¬ 
lege-yards to take some refreshment, about 20 pri¬ 
vate men of Captain Drummond’s company (who 
first of all had agreed to their Captain’s proposal 
of joining the dragoons.) went to a tavern together. 


• Tho message which Lieutenant Ormiston caiTied from 
Captain Dniinnioiid to Provost Stuart, was knoAvn to none of 
the volunteers, oflicers excepted, till it ap|)C!ifed in a journal 
kept hy Lieutenant Lindsey, of what hajiptmed at Edinburgh 
from the Jtli of August to the iGth of SeptcnilxT. 
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where tlicy unbosomed themselves, and resolved, 
that if the town was not to be defended, which, 
from what they had seen of Captain Drummond’s 
management that day, and what they had often 
heard of Provost Stuart’s inclinations, they thought 
was very likely to happen, in that case they would 
separate from the other volunteers, and march to 
the eastward, with their arms. In this resolution 
the company was unanimous; and Professor Cleg- 
horn, one of the most zealous volunteers, undertook 
to stand forth at the proper time (if such a time 
should come,) and call upon his friends * to exe¬ 
cute this resolution. 

During these alarms at Edinburgh, the rebels 
were lying very quietly upon the banks of a rivulet 
about a mile to the eastward of Linlithgow. There 
they remained till the evening, and, marching on 


* Mo.st of his friends wvre very young men ; and Mhen Caj>- 
taiii Drummond Ijarangued liis eompiiuy in the College-yard-^, 
they had not the smallest doubt that he \vii< m (tamest; hut 
some of their rebititms, w ho were a little older than ihev, came 
to thejn when tliey halted in the Lawn Maj’hetto w'ait for tijc 
dragoons, and said, tliey know Mr Drummond perfectly well, 
and could assure them that he did not intend to fight the rebel 
army, hut tliat Ills real intention was to make himself pr»piilar 
at the eve of an election, by shew ing extraordinai'y xcal for llie 
defence of the ci^y* Of tliis circumstance the aullior of the 
History is very icrtain ; for he was talktid to in this manner 
hv his elder brother, Arhom at that time he did not believe. 
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a few miles, took post for the night upon a rising 
ground near the 12th mile-stone from Edinburgh.* 

The night between the 15th and l6th of Sep¬ 
tember passed without disturbance. Six or seven 
hundred men, consisting of the Trained Bands, 
the Edinburgh volunteers, and some volunteers 
who came in from the towns of Musselburgh and 
Dalkeith, were upon guard at the different gates 
of the city. 

Oil Monday the 16th the rebels advanced slow¬ 
ly towards Edinburgh, giving time for the terror 
of their approach to operate upon the minds of un- 
warlikc citizens, in a divided city. Bctivcen ten 
and eleven o’clock in the forenoon, a message f was 
delivered from the young Pretender to the people 
of I^diuburgh, acquainting them, that if they would 
admit him peaceably into the city they should be 


* Tlicre w ore no inile-stonos nor turnpike roads in Scotland, 
till a good many years after the Uel)eUion; but the twelfth 
inilo-stoiic stands very near where the Iliglilaud army passed 
the night. 

t This message was delivered first to the Provost, and then 
to the people, at the Cross of Edinburgh, as a piece of news, by 
one Mr Alves, who said that he had ])asscd the Highland 
army on the road, and that the Duke of Perth (whom he knew) 
had charged him w'ith the message, after having asked a young 
man, whom he culled the Priiiw, if it was his pleasure; to 
which he seemed to assent. * 
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civilly dealt with, if not, they must lay their ac¬ 
count with military execution. 

This threat was the more terrible, that it was 
not perfectly understood, and conveyed u confused 
idea of every thing that could happen in a town 
taken by storm. The effect of it soon appeared; 
for, about mid-day, a petition, signed by forty- 
eight citizens, was presented to Provost Stuart, 
praying that he would call a meeting of the inha¬ 
bitants, and consult with them what was proper to 
be done. This petition Provost Stuart refused to 
grant; but an incident happened very soon which 
enforced the petition : that incident w’as the preci¬ 
pitate retreat of the dragoons. 

Colonel Gardner, with his two regiments of dra¬ 
goons, the town guard, and the men of the Edin¬ 
burgh regiment, had remained at Corstorphine on 
the 15th till the evening. At sun-set the Colonel, 
leaving a party of dragoons near Corstorphine, re¬ 
treated with his two reginiciits to a field between 
Leith and Edinburgh. The infantry returned to 
the city. That night General Foukes arrived 
from London ; and early next morning received 
an order from General Guest, to take the command 
of the two regiments of dragoons, and march them 
to a field at the east cud of the Colt Bridge.* In 

* Tlie Colt Bridjj-e is alamt tvo miles from Eiliiibui gb, oa 
the way to CoJ’htorpliiiie. 
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tbe forenoon, the men of the town guard and the 
Edinburgh regiment joined the dragoons. 

When the rebels came near Corstorphine, they 
saw the party of dragoons, where they had been 
posted by Colonel Gardner; and some young peo¬ 
ple, well mounted, were ordered to go near, take a 
view of^the dragoons, and bring a report of their 
numbei^ These young people, riding up to the 
dragoons, fired their pistols at them, who, without 
returning one shot, w'heeled about, and rode off, 
carrying their fears into the main body. General 
Foukes and the two regiments of dragoons set oflT 
immediately, and between tlirec and four o’clock 
in the afternoon, passed on the north side of the 
town by the Long Dykes, (where the New Town 
stands,) in full view of the people of Edinburgh. 

Instantly the clamour rose, and crowds of people 
ran about the streets crying out, that it was mad¬ 
ness to think of resistance, since the dragoons were 
fled; and some of them meeting Provost Stuart, 
as he returned from the AVest Port (where he had 
gone to give orders after the retreat of the dragoons,) 
followed him to the Parliament Square, beseeching 
him not to persist in defending the town, for if he 
did they should all be murdered. The Provost re-’ 
primanded them; and went to the Goldsmiths’- 
Hall, where the Magistrates and Town Council 
^ere assembled, with a good many*of the iiihabi- 
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tants. A deputation was sent to tlie Justice Clerk,* 
the Advocate, and the Solicitor, to entreat that 
they would come and assist the Council with iheir 
advice. The deputies returned, and reported that 
all these gentlemen had left the town. Provost 
Stuart then sent for the captains of the volunteers, 
and the Trained Bands, and desired to have tlicir 
opinion concerning the defence of the town# The 
officers said very little, and seemed to be at a loss 
what opinion to give; other people in the meeting 
made speeches for and against the defence of the 
town, not without reproach and abuse on both sides. 
The crowd increased to such a degree, that it hc- 
camc necessary to adjourn to a larger place, and the 
meeting adjourned to the New Ch inch Aisle, which 
was immediately filled with people, tlic most part 
of whom called to give up the town ; that it was 
impossible to defend it. Those who attempted to 
speak against the general opinion, were home down 
with noise and clamour. 


* Lord Milton, the Justice Cleric, had gone to liis house at 
Brunstaue in the foreimou, to put some papers out of tlie way; 
and returning to Edinl)urgh after dituier, met a crowd of pcMi- 
pie in the Canongiite, wiio liud rushed out at the Nctlu'r-Bow 
Port, when it was opened to let out tlie haggage of the dra¬ 
goons, that it inig^it folIo\c them : these pcoide cdled out that 
the rebels w^re entering tlie town at tlie West Port, upon 
which Lord MiJton returned ti) Brunstone. 
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Meanwhile a letter was handed in from the door, 
addressed to the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council of Edinburgh. Deacon Orrock (a 
memher of the Council) opened the letter, and said 
it was subscribed Charles, P. R. Provost Stuart 
stopped Deacon Orrock, said he would not be wit¬ 
ness to reading such a letter; and, rising from his 
scat, left the place, and returned to the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, followed by most part of the Council, and a 
good many of the town’s people, who called out to 
read the letter, for it was absolutely necessary, they 
said, to read the letter, that the inhabitants might 
know what threatenings it contained against the 
city. Others maintained that it ought not to be 
read ; that it was treason to read it. During thcfc.c 
debates about reading the letter, four companies of 
the volunteers marched up to the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh, and laid down their arms, without orders 
from Provost Stuart, and without his knowledge. 
These four companies had come from the College- 
yards to their alarm-post in the Lawn Market, 
when the fire-bell was rung, after the retreat of the 
dragoons. The captains, leaving their lieutenants 
to command the companies, w^ent to that meeting 
at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, which was adjourned to 
the New Church aisle, where they remained a long 
time. The volunteers becoming impatient to know 
what was going on at the meeting of the inhabi¬ 
tants, two of the lieutenants went from the Lawn 
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Market, and asked Provost Stuart what orders lie 
pleased to give them. The lieutenants returned 
without receiving any orders from the Provost; 
and brought very bad accounts of the disposition 
that seemed to prevail among the people at the 
meeting. One of the volunteers (not ah officer) 
hearing what the lieutenants said, proposed to his 
comjxinions, that they should go to the meeting 
witli their arms, and give their opinion as inhabi¬ 
tants. Otlicr two private men, talking together, 
differed so much, tliat they quarrelled and attack¬ 
ed one another. One of them made use of his mus¬ 
ket and fixed bayonet, tlic other threw down his 
musket, and parried the bayonet with liis sword. 
They were soon sejiaratcd without any Imrm done. 
Much about the same time a man of tolerable ap¬ 
pearance, (whom nobody ever pretended to know,) 
mounted upon a grey horse, came up from tlie Bow 
to the Lawn Market, and, gallopping along the 
front of the volunteers, called out that he had seen 
the Highland army, that they were sixteen thou¬ 
sand strong. This lying messenger did not stay to 
be questioned, for he was out of sight in a moment. 
By and by Captain Drummond and the other cap¬ 
tains came to the I^awn Market, and, having talk¬ 
ed with their lieutenants in sight of the men, scut 
ideutenant Lindsey to acquaint General CJucst, 
that the volunteers were coming to the castle to de¬ 
liver up their arms, as no good could be done by 
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keeping them, for the town was to be given up. 
•When Lieutenant Tnndsey returned with an an¬ 
swer from General Guest, that he expected them. 
Captain Drummond (whose company having the 
right, was nearest the castle) gave them orders to 
march. Then it was that the volunteer, who stood 
next to Professor Clcghorn, reminded him of the 
agreement they bad made with their companions, 
and said, “ Now is your time.”—“ No,” said Mr 
Cleghorn, “ I don’t think it is ; to separate from 
the rest of the volunteers at present, would do more 
ill than good.” Not a word more was said ; and the 
volunteers marched up to the castle. The sun was 
setting* when they laid down their arms ; many of 
them with visible reluctance, and some of tlier^ 
with tears. The example of the four companies 
commanded by Captain Drummond, was very soon 
followed by the other twn companies of volunteers; 
and by all the different bodies of men who had re¬ 
ceived arms from the King’s magazine. At the 
time the volunteers laid down their arms, the meet¬ 
ing at the Goldsmiths’ Hall was still debating whe¬ 
ther or no the letter, signed Charles, P. R, should 
be read. Provost Stuart had given orders to send 
for the town assessors, to have their opinion. None 


• On tlic iGtli of September, O- S- w'liiclws the 27t]i, N. S. 
the sun sets 51 minutes sifter five o'clock. 
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of them could be found but Mr Haldane, who 
came immediately; and being asked by Provost 
Stuail, whether or not a letter addressed to the 
Magistrates, signed Cliarles, P. 11., should be read, 
be answered, that was a matter too high for him 
to give his opinion upon : having said so, he rose 
and went away. Provost Stuart exclaimed, “ Good 
God! I am deserted by my arms and my assessors.” 
After this there was a pause. The Provost still 
demuiTcd; but most of the company becoming im¬ 
patient to know the contents of the letter, it was 
read at last.* 


From oitr Camj), IGih SrpI, 

“ Being now in a condition to make our way 
Into the capital of his JMajesty’s ancient kingdom 
of Scotland, wc hereby suinraou you to receive us, 
as you are in duty bound to do; and in order to it, 
wc hereby require you, upon receipt of this, to sum¬ 
mon the Tou n Council, and lake proper measures 
for securing the peace and quiet of the city, which 
we are very desirous to protect. But if you suffer 
any of the Usurper’s troops to enter the town, or 
any of the camion, iirms, or ammunition now in it, 
(vdiether belonging to the public, or private per- 


* Sec Hendersou’s Evidence. Provost Stuart’s Trial, pp. 11.‘{, 
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sons) to be carried off, we shall take it as a breach 
of your duty, and a heinous offence against the 
King aud us, and shall resent it accordingly. We 
promise to preserve all the rights and liberties of 
tlie city, and the particular property of every one 
of his Majesty’s subjects. But if any opposition 
be made to us, we cannot answer for the consequen¬ 
ces, being firmly resolved at any rate to enter the 
city; and in that case if any of the inhabitants arc 
found in arms against us, they must not expect to 
be treated as prisoners of war. 

“ Chaeles, P. 12.” 

When the threatenings which this letter contain¬ 
ed were heard, the cry against resistance became 
louder than ever ; and it was proposed to send a 
deputation to the person from whom this letter 
came, to desire that hostilities might not be com¬ 
menced, till citizens had deliberated, and re- 
solved Avliat <inswer should be made to the letter. 
'I’his proposal was agreed to; and about eight 
o’clock at night Baillie Hamilton, and three other 
members of the Council, were sent to Gray’s IVIill, 
wlierc the Pretender was, to carry to him the re¬ 
quest of the Council. 

Soon after the deputies were sent out, intelli¬ 
gence came to the Provost and Magistrates (as- 
sembh'd in the Council Chamber)*that the trans¬ 
ports with General Cope’s army were off Dunbar; 
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and as the wind was uiifavourahlc for bringing them 
up the Frith, that the general intended to land his 
troops at Dunbar, and march them to the relief of 
the city. 

This piece of intelligence changed the face of 
affairs. JMessengers were sent off immediately to 
overtake the deputies, and prevent them from exe¬ 
cuting their commission. Application was made to 
General Guest for arms, and he was requested to 
recall the dragoons. General Guest answered, that 
the Magistrates might put the arms belonging to 
the city into the hands of such of their inhabitants 
as were well disposed ; and if the I’rovost should 
write to him, that there was a good spirit appear¬ 
ing among the people, and desire him to deliver 
out the volunteers’ arms, that he might probably 
do it; but that he judged it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for his Majesty’s service, that the two regi¬ 
ments of dragoons should be ordered to join Gene¬ 
ral Cope.' Various proposals were then made in the 
Council to beat to arms,*to ring the alarm-bell, and 
re-assemble the volunteers. To these proposals it 
was objected, that most of the volunteers had left 
the town when they laid down their arms; that 
the messengers sent to recall the deputies, not ha¬ 
ving overtaken them, the deputies were now in the 
power of the rebels, who, when they heard the 
alarm-bell, wtfald probably hang the deputies. 

About ten o’clock at night the deputies return- 
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ed, and brought a letter in answer to the incssago 
sent by them. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent thinks 
his manifesto, and the King his father’s declara¬ 
tion already published, a sufficient capitulation for 
all his Majesty’s subjects to accept with joy. His 
present demands arc to he received into the city as 
the son and representative of the King, his father, 
and obeyed as such when there. His Royal High¬ 
ness supposes, that since the receipt of his letter to 
the Provost, no arms or ammunition have been suf¬ 
fered to be carried ofl* or concealed, and will expect 
a particular account of all things of that nature, 
liastly, he expects a positive answ'er before two 
o’clock in the morning, otherwise he will think him¬ 
self obliged to take measures conform. 

“ At Gray’s Mill, l6th September, 1745. By 
his Highness’s command, 

(Signed) “ .T. Murray.” 

AVhen this letter was read, Provost Stuart said 
there was one condition in it, which he would die* 
rather than submit to, which was, receiving the son 


■ Provost Stuart's Trial, page 127- 
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of the Pretender as Prince Regent; for he was 
bound by oath to another master. After long de¬ 
liberation it was determined to send out deputies 
once more, to beg a suspension of hostilities till 
nine o’clock in the morning, that the Magistrates 
might have an opportunity of conversing with the 
citizens, most of whom were gone to bed. The de¬ 
puties were also instructed to require ad explana¬ 
tion of what was meant by receiving Charles as 
Prince Regent. 

About two o’clock in the morning the depu¬ 
ties set out in a hackney coach for Gray’s Mill; 
when they arrived there they prevailed upon I..ord 
George Murray to second their application for a 
delay; but Charles refused to grant it; and the 
deputies were ordered in his name* to get them 
gone. 

The coach brought them back to Edinburgh, 
set thorn down in the High-Street, and then dro\ c 
towards the Canongate. f When the Ncthcr-llow 
Port was opened to let out the coach, 800 High¬ 
landers, led by Cameron of Lochicl, rushed in and 
took possession of the city. 

It was about five o’clock in the morning when 


♦ Provost Stuaft’s Trial, p. ] 72. 

+ Most of the hackney coaches belong to people that live ia 
the Canongate. 
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the rebels entered Edinburgh. They immediately 
sent parties to all the other gates, and to the town 
guard, who, making the soldiers upon duty prison¬ 
ers, occupied their posts as quietly as one guard re¬ 
lieves another. When the inhabitants of Edin¬ 
burgh awaked in the morning, they found that the 
Highlanders were masters of the city. 

If this particular account of what happened at 
Edinburgh, from the 9th to the 17tli of Septcin- 
her, should seem tedious, as most likely it will, 
the author thought it better that the account he 
gives of the surrender of Edinburgh should seem 
tedious, than be incomplete, as it would most cer¬ 
tain ]y have been, if he had omitted any of the cir- 
stances which happened on the 15th and I6th of 
September, For those circumstances of which he 
was an eye-witness, and took notes at the time, 
prove beyond dispute that the volunteers, who 
agreed to Captain Drummond’s proposal of joining 
the dragoons, and persisted in their resolution to 
the last, were in earnest to defend the city. As to 
the intention of Captain Drummond, people differ¬ 
ed in opinion : the generality of the inhabitants of 
Edinbmgh were persuaded that he meant at all 
hazards to defend the tow'u against the rebels. 
Some people, on the contrary, were of opinion that 
tlic chief object Captain Drummond had in view 
was to make himself popular, and defeat Provost 
Stuart’s interest in the city. That his proposal to 
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the volunteers of joining the dragoons, and giving 
battle to tlic rebels, was merely a pretence of doing 
what he never had the most distant intention to 
do, as appeared by his message to Provost Stuart, 
which Lieutenant Ormistou carried, and the awk¬ 
ward manner in which he desisted from his propo¬ 
sal. If this latter opinion be well founded, and JMr 
Drummond meant nothing more than to defeat 
Provost Stuart’s interests, the election job, as it 
has been called, succeeded perfectly well; for when 
Mr Stuart (who was IMembcr of Parliament for 
the city of Edinburgh) went to London, he was 
taken into custody, and sent to the Tower, where 
he remained a prisoner fourteen months. At last 
being admitted to bail upon a recognizance to ap¬ 
pear before the Court of Justiciary in Scotland, he 
came to Edinburgh, where he was tried for neglect 
of duty, and misbehaviour in the execution of his 
office. After one of the longest and most solemn 
trials* that ever was known, the jury, nemine con- 


^ A^Tien Provost StiKirt's trial ivas publislicd, it appeared 
tliat the company of burgesses who framed the |H*tition to lie 
authorized to take arms, liad sent dejmties to Pro\ost Stuart 
on the Sd of Septenilier, with si^voral instnictions concerning 
tlie defence of the town, which Provost Stuart told them u as 
impracticable and ridiculous to attempt. Tbc dejiutics had 
more than one »jonversatioii Avitb Provost Stuart before they 
presented their petition. When the petition u as granted^ sc- 
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tradlcente, found him Not Guilty. Bpt long be¬ 
fore the trial, there had been a poll election of JMa- 
gistrates,* and Mr Drummond was chosen Provost 
by a great majority. 


voi"il of tlie petitioners lieeaiiie offifcrs t»f tlic volunteers, and 
presented inenioriuls to Provost Stuart, recoTiimendiiig mea¬ 
sures necessary to be taken for the defence of tlie tmvii, wliicli 
they who knew his opinion u 2 )ou that subject were certain he 
would reject. 

* 'I'he poll election was hnisbed on the 28tb of Noveinlier, 
in the year 1716- Provost Stuart's trial cndc<l ou the 27th of 
March, 17t7- 
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CHArTER V. 

Charles comes to Holyrood IJovsc.-^-Uis Father pro- 
clamed.—The Dragoon.9 Join Sir John Cope.—Hlv 
march toicards Edinburgh — Receive ,h lujbrination of 
the ReheU advancing to meet him—Forms his Army to 
receive the Enemy.—The Rebels come in sight.—A 
Aforass beUceen the Armies.—Various Movements till 
Night.~^7'he Rebels pass the Morass.—The Battle (if 
Preston. 

About ten o’clock the main body of the rebels- 
marching by Diiddingston (to avoid being fired 
upon by tlie Castle) entered the King’s Park, and 
halted in the hollow between the hills, under the 
peak called Arthur’s Seat. Ry and by Charles 
came down to the Duke’s Walk, accompanied by 
the Highland Chiefs, and other commanders of his 
army. 

The Park was full of people, (amongst whom 
was the Author of this History,) all of them impa¬ 
tient to see this extraordinary person. The figure 
and presence of Charles Stuart were not ill suited 
to his lofty pretensions. He was in the prime of 
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youtli, * tall and handsome, of a fair complexion; 
he had a light-coloured periwig with his own hair 
combed over the front: he wore the Highland dress, 
that is, a tartan short coat without the plaid, a 
blue bonnet on his head, and on his breast the star 
of the order of St Andrew. Charles stood some 
time in the Park to shew himself to the people; 
and then, though he was very near the palace, 
mounted his horse, cither to render himself more 
conspicuous, or because he rode well, and looked 
graceful on horseback. 

The Jacobites were charmed with his appearance: 
they compared him to Robert the Bruce, whom he 
resembled (they said) in his figure as in his fortune. 
The Whigs looked upon him with other eyes. 
They acknowledged that he was a goodly person; 
but they observed, that even in that triumphant 
hour, when he was about to cuter the palace of his 
fathers, the air of his countenance was languid and 
melancholy: that he looked like a gentleman and 
a'man of fashion, but not like a hero or a conquer¬ 
or. Hence they formed their conclusions that the 
eiiterprizc was above tlie pitch of his mind; and 


* Born at Rome on tlic .list of December, in the year 1720, 
lie n a.s in the 2.';th year of his age. While Charles was stand¬ 
ing in the Duke’s Walk, one of the spectators endeavoured to 
measiu'e sliouldcrs with him ; and said he was more than 5 
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that his heart was not great enough for the sphere 
in which he moved. When Charles came to tlic 
palace, he dismounted, and walked along the pi¬ 
azza, towards the apartment of the Duke of Ha¬ 
milton. When he was near the door, which stood 
open to receive him, a gentleman stepped out of 
the crowd, drew his sword, and raising liis ami 
aloft, walked up stairs before Charles. The person 
who enlisted himself in this manner, was James 
Hepburn of Keith, whose name will be mentioned 
again more than once; he had been engaged, when 
a very young man, in the rebellion of the year 1715, 

r 

and from that time (learned and intelligent as ho 
was) had continued a Jacobite. Ilut he had com¬ 
pounded the spirit of Jacobitism with another spi¬ 
rit ; for he disclaimed the hereditary indefeasible 
right of kings, and condemned the government of 
James the Second ; but he also condemned the 
Union between England and Scotland, as injurious 
and humiliating to his country; saying, (to use 
his own w'ords,) that the Union had made a ScotHi 
gentleman of small fortune nobody, and that he 
would die a thousand times rather than submit to 
it. 

. Wrapped up in these notions, he kept himself 
for thirty years in constant readiness to take arms, 
and was the first person who joined Charles at 
Edinburgh ; idolized by the Jacobites, and beloved 
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by some of the best Whigs, who regretted * that 
tJiis accomplished gentleman, the model of ancient 
simplicity, manliness, and honour, should sacrifice 
himself to a visionary idea of the independence of 
Scotland. 

The Highlanders, when they entered the town 
in the morning, had secured the heralds and pur¬ 
suivants : at mid-day they surrounded the Cross 
with a body of armed men, and obliged the he¬ 
ralds to proclaim King James, to read the Com¬ 
mission of llegency, and the Declaration, dated at 
Kome, in December 1748, with a manifesto in 
the name of Charles Prince Regent, dated at Paris, 
iGth of JSIay 1745. An immense multitude wit¬ 
nessed this ceremony, which was performed at 
noon. 

'I’lie populace of a great city, who huzza for any 
thing that brings them together, huzzaed; and a 
number of ladies in the windows strained their 
voices with acclamation, and their arms with wa¬ 
ving white handkerchiefs in honour of the day. 

'riicsc demonstrations of joy, amongst people of 
eondition, were chiefly confined to one sex; few 
gentlemen were to be seen on the streets, or in the 
windows; and even amongst the inferior people, 
many shewed their dislike by a stubborn silence. 


* Till* E;irl of Stair, ami Lord Milton, 
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. Whilst tlie heralds were proclaiming King 
James at Edinburgh, Sir John Cope was landing 
his troops at Dunbar: the two regiments of dra¬ 
goons had come there on the morning of the 17th, 
in a condition not very respectable. * The disem¬ 
barkation of the troops, artillery and stores, was not 
completed till the 18th ; that day a volunteer from 
Edinburgh was introduced to Sir John Cope, who 
told the General that he had remained in Edin¬ 
burgh after the rebels took possession of the town, 
not only from curiosity to see the Highland army 
and their leader, but to. make himself sure what 
was the number of the rebels, which, during their 
march to Edinburgh, nobody seemed to know. 


* The two regiments of dragoons, having retreated from 
the Colt Bridge, halted, some time at Leith, and at Musscl- 
Inirgh, then they went on to a field betiveen Preston Grange 
and Dauphinston, where they dismounted and prepared to stiiy 
all night; but a dragoon seeking for.age for his horse between 
ten and eleven o'clock, fell into an old coal-pit which ivas full 
of water, and made such a noise that the dragoons thought the 
Highlanders had got amongst them ; and mounting their 
horses, made the best of their way to Dunbar. Colsucl Gard¬ 
ner had gone to his own house, which was hard by, and locked 
the door when he went to bed, so that he heard nothing of the 
matter till next morning, vi'hen he rose, and followed his men 
with a heavy heart; for the road to Dunbar was strewed with 
swords, pistols, and firelocks, which were gathered together, 
and carried in covered carts to Dunbar ; so that the flight of 
the two regiments was very little known in the army. 
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That he had gone to the different posts which 
they occupied in the town, and reckoned them 
pretty exactly: that he had gone up to the hollow 
lietween the hills, where the main body of their army 
lay : that when he came there, fortune favoured hia 
design; for a great quantity of provisions, which 
had been ordered from the town, was brought to 
the Highlanders, just as he arrived amongst them; 
and they were sitting in ranks upon the ground, 
extremely intent on their food. 

That in this situation he found no difficulty in 
counting them man by man, and was persuaded 
that the whole number of Highlanders, whom he 
saw, within and without the town, did not amount 
to 2000 men ; but he was told that several bodies 
of men from the North were on their way, and ex¬ 
pected very soon to join them at Edinburgh. 

l''he General asked what sort qf appearance they 
made, and how they were armed. The volunteer 
answered, that most of them seemed to be strong, 
active, and hardy men : that many of them were of 
a very ordinary size, and, if clothed like Lowcoun- 
try men, would (in his opinion) appear inferior to the 
King’s troops; but the Highland garb favoured them 
much, as it shewed their naked limbs, which were 
strong and muscular : that their stem countenances, 
and bushy uncombed hair, gave them a fierce, bar¬ 
barous, and imposing aspect. As to their arms, 
he said that they had no cannon nor artillery of 
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any sort, but one small iron gun which he had 
seen without a carriage, lying upon a cart, drawn 
by a little Highland horse: that about 1400 or 
1500 of them were anncd vsdth firelocks and broad¬ 
swords ; that their firelocks were not similar nor 
uniform, but of all sorts and sizes, muskets, fusees, 
and fowling-pieces : that some of the rest had fire¬ 
locks without swords, and some of them swords 
without firelocks : that many of their swords were 
not Highland broad-swords, but French: tliat a 
company or two (about 100 men) had each of 
them in his hand the shaft of a pitch-fork, with 
the blade of a scythe fastened to it, somewhat like 
the weapon called the Lochaber axe, which the 
town guard soldiers carry : But all of them, he 
added, would be soon provided with firelocks, as 
the arms belonging to the Trained Bands of Kdin- 
burgh had falleuiinto their hands. Sir John Cope 
dismissed the volunteer, with many compliments 
for bringing him such certain and accurate intelli¬ 
gence. 

At Dunbar some of the judges and men of the 
law came to the camp, resolving to continue with 
the army, not as fighting men, but as anxious and 
interested spectators of the approaching action. At 
Dunbar the Earl of Home joined Sir John Cope. 

He was then an officer in the Guards, and thought 
it his duty to offer his service, when the King’s 
troops were in the field. He came to Dunbar at- 
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tended by one or two servants. There were not 
wanting jxn-sons upon this occasion to make their 
remarks, and observe the mighty change which lit¬ 
tle more than a century had produced in Scotland. 

It was known to every body, who knew any thing 
of the history of their country, that the ancestors 
of this noble Lord (once the most powerful Peers 
in the south of Scotland) could, at a short warning, 
have raised in their own territories, a body of men 
whose approach that Highland army, w'hich had 
got possession of the capital of Scotland (and was 
preparing to fight the whole military force in that 
kingdom,) would not have dared to wait. On the 
19th of September, Sir John Cope with his army 
left Dunbar, and marched towards Edinburgh. 
Tliis little army made a great show, the cavalry, 
the infantry, the cannon, with a long train of bag¬ 
gage carts, extended for several miles along the road, 
’^riie people of *the country, long unaccustomed to 
war and arms, flocked from all quarters, to see an 
army going to fight a battle in East Lothian; and, 
with infinite concern and anxiety for the event, 
beheld this uncommon spectacle. 

That day the army encamped in a field to the 
west of the town of Haddington. In the evening 
it was proposed to the General to employ some of 
those young people who followed the camp, to ride 
between Haddington and Duddingsion, during the 
dark hours, lest the )^ighlandcrs (whose movements 
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were rapid) should inarch in the night time, and 
surprise the army. The General approved the 
proposal; and sixteen young men, most of whom 
had been volunteers at Edinbrn-gh, offered their 
service. About nine o’clock at night, eight of them 
(two together) set out by four different roads that 
led to Duddingston; and retupiiiig at midnight to 
the camp, made a report to the officer who com¬ 
manded the piquet; the other eight set out when 
they returned; and rode till break of day between 
the two armies. Two of the last division never 
came back to Haddington. Next day the army 
moved again, directing their movement towards 
Edinburgh by the 'post road, till they came near 
Huntington; and turning off there, took the low 
road by Saint Germains * and Seaton. In this 
march, the officers assured tbe spectators, of whom 
no small number attended them, that there would 
be no battle, for as the cavalry and infantry were 
joined, the Highlanders would not venture to wait 
the attack of so complete an army. It is doubtful 
whether or not the people who talked in this man¬ 
ner really thought so; but such was the tone oi 


* Sir John Cope, in the account which he gave to the Board 
of General Officers, says, that he left the post road because 
there were defiles and inclosures near that road, where cavalry 
could not act. 


11 
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the army; and whoever did not hold the same 
language, was looked upon as a lukewarm friend. 

The van of the army was entering the plain be¬ 
tween Seaton and Preston, when Lord Loudon, ♦ 
who had been sent on to reconnoitre the ground, 
came back at a good pace, and informed the Gene¬ 
ral that the rebels were in full march towards the 
King’s army: that he had seen them, and having 
viewed theii with good glasses, was certain that it 
was not a detachment, but the whole body of the 
Highland army. 

Sir John Cope, informed of the approach of the 
rebels, thought that the plain between Seaton and 
Preston, which he saw before him, was a very pro- 
.per piece of ground to receive them, and continued 
his march along the high road to Preston, till he 
came to the place since well known by the name of 
the field of battle, and there he formed his army, 
fronting the west, from which the enemy was ex¬ 
pected. In a very short time after Sir John Cope 
had taken his ground, the Highland army came in 
sight. 


• From the time Sir John Co])o left Stirling, Lord Loudon 
had been with him acting as Adjutant-General. When the 
army took the low road to Edinburgh, Sir John Cope sent on 
Lord Loudon agid Lord Home, with the Quarter-Master-Ge¬ 
neral, to mark out a camp for the army near Musselburgh, as 
the General intended to go no farther that day. 
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As every body that had a mind might go to 
Dunbar and see Tvhat was doing there, the: rebels 
had notice when the troops were disembarked, when 
they began their march towards Edinburgh, and 
how far they came the first day. On Thursday 
evening Charles came to Duddingstoii, and calling 
a Council of War, proposed to march next mom^- 
ing and meet Sir John Cope half way. The mem¬ 
bers of the Coimcil agreed that there yas notliing 
else to be done. Charles then asked the Highland 
Cliiefs, how they thought their men would behave 
when they met Sir John Cope, who had at last 
plucked up the spirit to give them battle. The 
Chiefs desired JMacdonald of Kcppoch to speak for 
them, as he had served in the French army, and 
was thought to know better than any of them what 
the Highlanders could do against regular troops. 
Keppoch said, that as the country had been long 
at peace, few' or none of the private men had ever 
seen a battle, and it was not very easy to say how 
they would behave ; but he would venture to assure 
his Royal Highness, that the gentlemen would be 
in the midst of the enemy, and that the private 
men, as they loved the cause, and loved their Chiefs, 
would certainly follow them. Charles declared 
that he would lead them on himself, and charge at 
their head. The Chiefs exclaimed, they were ruined 
and undone ; for if any accident bcfcl him, a defeat 
or a victory was the same to them : that if he- per- 
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sisted in his resolution, they would go home, and 
make the best terms they could for themselves. 
This remonstrance had the desired effect; and 
Charles did not persist. 

Next morning the Highland army marched from 
Duddingston in a colmnn whose front was very 
narrow, three men in a rank; they crossed the 
river £sk at the Bridge of Musselburgh, and pro« 
ceeded along the post road, till they came to Edge 
Bucklin Brae. There they left the post road, and 
going by the west side of Walliford, advanced a 
good way up Fawside Hill; then turning to the 
left, bent their course towards Tranent, and coming 
in upon the post road again, a little to the west of 
that town, continued their march till the King’a 
army saw them appear. The soldiers shouted with 
great vehemence, the Highlanders returned the 
shout; and marching on till the head of the column* 
was near Tranent, they halted, faced to the left, 
and formed the line of battle, about half a mile 
from the King’s army. 


* The Highland regiments, drawn up three men deep, 
inarched off by the dank, which the regulars call inarching by 
dies. When the head of the column reached the place intend^ 
ed, the men were ordered to halt, face to the right or left^ and 
the column became a line. They always marched in this man> 
ner, sometimes in one column, sometimes in two. 
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As the Highlanders in marching from Dud- 
dingston had made a circuit, they didnot come from 
that quarter whence they were expected; and Sir 
John Cope, as soon as he saw them appear on his 
left, put his troops in motion, and changing the 
front of his army from west to south, faced the 
enemy. On his right was the village of Preston; 
and still nearer his right, the east wall of Mr 
Erskine of Grange’s Park, which, extending a great 
way from south to north, had a high road at each 
end of it. On his left was the village of S^ton; 
in his rear, the village of Cockenzie, and the sea; 
in his front the rebels, and the town of Tranent. 
Between the two armies was a morass; the ground 
on each side of it was soft, boggy, and full of springs, 
that formed a run of water, which went down in a 
ditch to Seaton, where it ended in a mill-dam. In 
this boggy ground there were a great many cuts 
and drains which had made some parts of it more 
firm; and in these places there were several small 
inclosures, with hedges, dry stone dykes, and willow 
trees. In the front, and but a few paces from the 
front of the King’s army, there was a ditch, with 
a thick and strong hedge. 

The distance between the two armies, that were 
separated by this uncouth piece of ground, was 
little more than half a mile. In number they were 
nearly equal*; the superiority, though but small. 
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was on the side of the rebels.* Lcqrd George Mur¬ 
ray, Lieutenant-General of the Highland army, 
examined several people of the neighbourhood about 
the ground between the armies, to learn whether or 
not the Highlanders could make their way through 
the morass, and close with the King’s troops. The 
accounts which he received were not favourable to 
his wishes. To make himself sure, by the report of 
a military man, he sent an officer to view the 
ground. This officer (known afterwards to be Ker 
of Gradon) came down from the Highland army 
alone; he was mounted upon a little white pony; 
and with the greatest deliberation rode betwera 
the two armies, looking at the ground on each hand 
of him. Several shots were fired at him as he went 


* Sir John Cope’s army, when he avoided an engagement 
with the rebels posted at Corryarrak, consisted only of 1400 
men. In marching to Inverness, and from Inv'erncss to Aber¬ 
deen, ho met with two companies of Guise’s regiment, which 
he brought with him to Dunbar. At Dunbar he Avas joined 
by tlie tM’O regiments of dragoons, amounting to 600 men ; so 
that his array, at the b.attlc of Preston, consisted of 2100 men, 
besides some neM"^ raised companies of Lord Loudon’s regiment, 
and the 42d, which were sent to Cocken 2 ic as the baggage 
guard. When the rebels came to Edinburgh they Avere some¬ 
what under 2000 men. Next day l.'iO M'Lachlans joined them ; 
and liefore they marched from Duddingston to meet Sir John 
Cope, they Avere joined by 250 Athol men ] so that the rebel 
army, at the l>attle of Preston, amounted nearly to '2100. 
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along. When he came to a diy stone dyke that 
was in his way, he dismounted, and, pulling down 
a piece of the dyke, led his horse over it. He then 
returned to Lord George Murray, and assured 
him that it was impossible to gel through the moo 
rass, and attack the enemy in front, without recei'> 
ving several fires. Soon after this piece of informa¬ 
tion, Charles, with a great part of his army, moved 
towards Dauphinston on their left, till they came 
opposite to Preston Tower, and seemed to meditate 
an attack from that quarter. General Cope obser¬ 
ving this movement, resumed his first position, ai\d 
formed his army with their front to Preston, and 
their right to the sea. 

By and by the Highlanders returned to their 
former ground, and the King’s army did tlie same. 
The afternoon was spent in various movements,* 

* During these movements the two gentlemen who had set 
out for Haddington as scouts, and never returned, made their 
appearance. They were Francis Garden and Robert Cunning¬ 
ham (afterwards Lord Gwdenston and General Cunningham.) 
They had gone so near Duddingston that they were taken pri¬ 
soners by the rebels, who threatened to hang them as spies ; 
and when the rebel army marched to meet Sir John Cope, the 
prisoners were carried along with them, to be placed, they 
said, in the front of the battle, and exposed to the fire of their 
friends. Wlien the armies came in sight of each other, the 
Highlanders mafehed them backward aud forwards for some 
time, and at last allowed them to slip away. 
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Sir John Cope always endeavouring to preserve the 
advantage of his situation. But when evening 
came, and night approached, his situation did not 
seem so advantageous ns he imagined. It appeared 
too plainly that his troops were shut up, and con¬ 
fined to a place, from which it was not thought 
safe for them to go very far, whilst the rebels were 
at liberty to move about as they pleased, and were 
actually in continual motion, hovering about the 
King’s army, to find an opportunity and rush in 
upon them. The night was at hand, dark and 
cold ; for although the weather was fine, and re¬ 
markably warm in the day time, the nights were 
cold and frosty, as they usually are in Scotland at 
that season, (for it was the SOth day of September, 
old style.) 

Then, and not till then, some people began to 
fear that the army, which stood upon the defensive, 
and was to pass the night under arms, would be 
attacked in the morning with advantage by an ene¬ 
my, who, secure from attack, and sheltered from 
the cold by their plaids, might lie down, take their 
rest, and rise fresh and vigorous for the fight. Such 
were the gloomy reflections on one side, when night 
sat down upon the field. 

Sir John Cope, to secure his army during the 
night, advanced picquets and outguards of horse 
and foot along the side of the morass, very near as 
far east as the village of Seaton. He ordered fires 
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to be kindled in the front of his army, and sent 
down the baggage and the military chest to Cock- 
enzie, guarded by forty men from one of the regi¬ 
ments of the line, and all the Highlanders of his 
army, who were two companies of new raised men, 
belonging to Lord Loudon’s regiments, and the 
two additional companies of Lord John Murray’s 
regiment, that had marched witli Sir John Cope 
from Stirling to Inverness,* and by desertion were 
reduced to 15 men a company. 

The line of battle formed along the side of the 
morass, consisted of five companies of Lee’s regi¬ 
ment on the right, of Murray’s regiment on the 
left, of eight companies of Lascelles’, and two of 
Guise’s r^ment, in the centre. On the right of 
the line of foot were two squadrons of Colonel 
Gardner’s regiment of dragoons ; and on the left 
two squadrons of General Hamilton’s, having the 
third squadron of each regiment placed in the rear 
of the other two squadrons, without any infantry. 
The cannon were placed on the left of the army 
(near the waggon road from Tranent to Cockenzie,) 
guarded by a company of Lee’s regiment, com¬ 
manded by Captain Cochrane, under the orders of 


* When Sir^ohn Cope left Inverness, 200 Highlanders 
(Manroes) marched with his army to Aberdeen, bat refused to 
embark, as it was so near the time of harvest. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Whiteford. As soon as it was 
dark the Highlanders moved to their right, and 
took up their ground below the east end of the 
town of Tranent, where the morass seemed more 
practicable. Charles and his officers held a Coun¬ 
cil of War, in which it was resolved to attack the 
King’s army from that quarter at break of day. 
The Highlanders Wrapt themselves up in their 
plaids, and lay down to sleep. There was in the 
rebel army a person who had joined them at Edin¬ 
burgh : his name was Robert Anderson (the son of 
Anderson of Whitbrough in East Lothian, who 
had been engaged in the Rebellion of the year 
1715.) He knew the country exceedingly well; 
and, having been consulted by Lord George Mur¬ 
ray about the ground between the two armies, had 
given him the same account which Eer of Gradon 
did after his survey. Anderson had been present 
at the Council of War held to determine the man¬ 
ner of attack, but did not take the liberty to speak 
and give his opinion. After Charles and his offi¬ 
cers had separated, Anderson told Mr Hepburn of 
Keith that he knew the ground perfectly, and was 
certain that there was a better way to come at the 
King’s army than that which the Counsellors of 
Charles had resolved to follow: that he would un¬ 
dertake to shew them a place where they might 
easily pass the morass without being seen by the 
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enemy, and tbrm mthout bein^ exposed to their 
fire. ISIr Hepburn listened attentively to this in¬ 
formation, and expressed his (pinion of it in sueh 
terms, that Anderson desired he would carry him 
to Lord George Murray. Mr Hepburn advised 
him to go himself to Lord George Murray, who 
knew him, and would like better to receive infor¬ 
mation from him alone, than when introduced by 
another person. When AuderK)n came to Lord 
George Murray, he found him asleep ; and, awa¬ 
kening him, repeated wliat be had said to Mr Hep- 
bum, adding, that he was willing to go foremost 
and lead the men through the morass. Lord George 
Murray saw at once the importance of tliis infor¬ 
mation, and awakened Charles (who was lying on 
the groimd* not far off, with a sheaf of peas un¬ 
der his head.) Charles liaving heard what Ander¬ 
son said, was much pleased, and ordered Locbiel 
and the other Chiefs to be called, who unanimous¬ 
ly declared their approbation of the plan of attack, 
proposed by a country gentleman who had never 
seen an army before. About three o’clock in the 
morning orders were sent to Lord Naira, who had 


* When Anderson came, Charles, Lord George Murray, and 
several of the Chiefe, were lying upon the ground very near one 
another, in a field of peas which had been cut some time, but 
was not led. 
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been detached with 500 men towards Preston (to 
prevent Sir John Cope from marching that way to 
Edinburgh,) to draw off his men, and join the 
army, whidi he immediately did. Before break of 
day the Highlanders began to move. Anderson 
led the way; next to him was the Major of the re¬ 
giment of Clanronald with 40 men: close behind 
them was the army marching in column as before; 
three men in a rank. They came down by a sort 
of valley or hollow, that winds through the farm of 
Riugan Head. Not a whisper was heard amongst 
them. At first their march was concealed by the 
darkness, and when day began to break, by a frosty 
mist. They were near the place where Anderson 
intended to lead them through the morass, when 
some dragoons called, Who’s there ? The High¬ 
landers made no answer, but marched on. The 
dragoons perceived what they were, and rode off 
to give the alarm. The Highlanders immediately 
entered the morass,* and passed through without 


* The place where the rebels passed tlirough the morass, is 
about 200 paces to the westward of the stone bridge built over 
Seaton mill-dam, many years after the Rebellion. The High¬ 
landers crossed the ditdi with the run of water, upon a little 
narrow timber bridge which still stands. The ground on both 
sides of this bridge was then so soft and boggy, that screral of 
the Highlanders sunk a good way, and Charles himself fell 
upon one knee. The ground is noAV drained, and bears both 
grass and corn. 
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much difficulty. The column marched directly 
north towards the sea, till it was thought that the 
men who were behind them might have reached 
their ground; then the Duke of Perth, who led the 
column, ordered the men to halt, face to the left, 
and form a line as usual. The first line consisted 
of six regiments; the Clanronald regiment had the 
right; on their left stood the regiments of Glen- 
gary and Keppoch; in the centre of the line there 
was a regiment composed of the Duke of Perth’s 
men, and the MacGregors; on their left was the 
regiment of Appin; and on the left of all the re- 
^ment of Lochiel. Behind the first line stood a 
body of reserve, or second line, commanded by Lord 
Naim, consisting of the Athol men, the llobert- 
sons of Strowan, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, and 
the Madachlans.* Between the first and second 
line Charles took his place. As soon as the men 
formed, the Duke of Perth sent Anderson to in¬ 
form Lord George Murray that the right was 
ready to march. Anderson, in his way to Lord 
George, met an Aid-de-Camp sent by him, to tell 
the Duke of Perth it was time for the right to 
move, as the left was already advancing against 


* The Athol men were 250; the Robertsons 100; the Mac¬ 
donalds of Glencbc 120; the Maclachlans 150. The body of re¬ 
serve was never engaged. 
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the enemy. Sir John Cope, informed by the dra¬ 
goons who had seen the Highlanders that they 
were coming from the east, immediately put his 
troops in motion, and changed the front of his 
array from south to cast. The disposition was the 
same, and each regiment in its former place in the 
line; but the out-guards of the foot not having time 
to find out the regiments to which they belonged, 
placed themselves on the right of Lee’s five com¬ 
panies, and did not leave sufficient room for the 
two squadrons of dragoons to form; so that the 
squadron which Colonel Gardner commanded was 
drawn up* behind the other squadron commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney, ’fhe artillery 
with its guard which had been on the left, and very 
near the line, was now on the right, a little farther 
from the line, and in the front of Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel Whitney’s squadron. The ground between 
the two armies was an extensive com field, plain 
and level, without a bush or tree. Harvest was 
just got in, and the ground was covered with a 
thick stubble, which mstled under the feet of the 
Highlanders as they ran on, speaking and mutter¬ 
ing in a manner that expressed and heightened 


* Sec Lord Loudon’s Account of the Battle of Preston. Sir 
John Cope's Trial, p. 139. 
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their fierceness and rage. When they set out, the 
mist was very thick; but before they had got half¬ 
way the sun rose, dispelled the mist, and shewed 
the armies* to each other. As the left wing of the 
rebel army had moved before the right, their line 
was somewhat oblique, and the Camerons, who 
were nearest the King’s army, came up directly 
opposite to the cannon, firing at the guard as they 
advanced. The people employed to work the can¬ 
non, who were not gunners f or artillery men, fled 
instantly. Colonel Whiteford fired five of the six 


Some of tbe rebel officers bare since acknon lcdged, that 
M'beu they first saw tbe King’s army, wbicb made a most gal¬ 
lant appearance both horse and foot, with the sun shining up¬ 
on their anns, and then looked at their own line, which was 
broken into dumps and dusters, (the bravest and best armed 
foremost) they expected that the Highland army would be de¬ 
feated in a moment, and swept from the field. 

t When Sir John Cope marched with his array to the north, 
there were no gunners nor matrosscs to be had in Scotland, 
but one old mau, who had belonged to the Scots train of artil¬ 
lery before the Union. This gunner, and three old soldiers be¬ 
longing to the company of invalids in the garrison at the Cas¬ 
tle of Edinburgh, Sir John Cope carried along with him to In¬ 
verness. When the troops came to Dunbar, the King's ship 
that escorted the transports furnished Sir John Cope with 
some sailors to work the cannon; but when the Highlanders 
came on, firing aS they advanced, the sailors, the gunner, and 
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ficld-pieces with his own hand, which killed one 
private man, and wounded an officer in Lochiel’s 
regiment. The line seemed to shake, but the men. 
kept going on at a great pace. Colonel Whitney 
was ordered to advance with his squadron, and at¬ 
tack the rebels before they came up to the cannon. 
The dragoons moved on, and were very near the 
cannon, when they received some fire which killed 
several men, and wounded Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whitney. The squadron immediately wheeled 
about, rode over the artillery guard, and fied. The 
men of the artillery guard, who had given one fire, 
and that a very indifferent one, dispersed. The 
Highlanders going on without stopping to make 
prisoners. Colonel Gardner was ordered to advance 
with his squadron, and attack them, disordered as 
they seemed to be, without running over the can¬ 
non and the artillery guard. The Colonel advan¬ 
ced at the head of his men, encouraging them to 
charge; the dragoons followed him a little way, 
but as soon as the fire of the Highlanders reached 


the three old invalids^ ran away, taking the powder flasks with 
them, so that Colonel Whiteford, \idio fired five of the field 
pieces, could n<it fire the sixth for want of priming. Sir John 
Cope had only four field-pieces when he came to Inverness, but 
lie ordered two field-pieces to be taken from tlie castle there, 
and added to his train. « 
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them, they reeled, fell into amfiiiaon, and went off 
as the other squadron had done. When the dra> 
goons on the right of the King’s army gave way, 
the Highlanders, most of whom had their pieces 
still loaded, advanced against the foot, firing as 
they went on. The soldiers, confounded and ter¬ 
rified to see the cannon taken, and the dragoons 
put to flight, gave their fire, it is said, without or¬ 
ders : the companies of the out-guard being nearest 
the enemy, were the first that flred, and the fire 
went down the line as far as Murray’s regiment. 
The Highlanders threw down their muskets, drew 
their swords, and ran on. The line of foot broke 
as the fire had been given from right to left. Ha¬ 
milton’s dragoons seeing what had happened on 
the right, and receiving some fire at a good distance 
from the Highlanders advancing to attack them, 
they immediately wheeled about and fled, leaving 
the flank of the foot unguarded. The regiment 
which was next them (Murray’s) gave their fire 
and followed the dragoons. In a very few minutes 
after the first cannon was fired, the whole array, 
both horse and foot, were put to flight. None of 
the soldiers attempted to load their pieces again, 
and not one bayonet was stained with blood. In 
this manner the battle of Preston was fought and 
won by the rebels : the victory was complete, for 
all the infantry of the King’s army were either 
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killed or taken priscmers, except about 170,* who 
escaped by extraordinary swiftness, or early flight. 

The number of juivate men in the King’s army 
who were kill^ in the battle did not exceed 200 ;f 
but Atc ofiicers were killed, and 80 officers (many 
of them wounded) were taken prisoners. Four of¬ 
ficers of the rebel army, and 30 private men were 
killed; six officers and 70 private men were wound¬ 
ed. The cannon, the tents, the baggage, and the 
military chest of the King’s army, with the men 
that guarded it, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The dragoons, after their first flight, halted once 
or twice, but fled again, whenever any party of the 
rebels came up and fired at them. General Cope, 
with the assistance of the Earls of Home and Lou¬ 
don, gathered together about 450 dragoons at the 
west end of the village of Preston, and, marching 

• On Monday the 23d, 105 soldiers who had escaped from 
the battle, were mustered in the castle of Edinburgh. Besides 
those that got into the castle, about 70 soldiers found their 
way to Berwick, where the number increased, for a good many 
of the men taken prisoners at Preston enlisted with the rebels, 
and, during their long stay at Edinburgh, deserted, and join¬ 
ed their comrades at Berwick ; so that the number of soldiers 
who had escaped from the battle, and met at Berwick, amount¬ 
ed in the end of October to 200 men. 

+ Some accounts of the battle of Preston, written by officers 
in the rebel army, make the number of men in the King's 
army who were killed, to have been 400 or 500. 
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them by Soultra Hill and Lauder, reached Gold- 
stream that night. 

In this battle there were not wanting instances 
of generous valour on the side of the vanquished. 
Colonel Gardner, a veteran officer, who had served 
in the armies of the Duke of Marlborough, encou¬ 
raging his men by his voice and example to charge 
the rebels, when he found himself abandoned by 
the dragoons, did not follow them, but endeavour¬ 
ing, wounded as he was, to join the foot, met a 
glorious death, which he preferred to flight. Cap¬ 
tain Brymer of Lee’s regiment, the only officer in 
the King’s army who had seen Highlanders attack 
regular troops, (at the battle of Sheriifmuir,) and 
the only person who seemed to think* that there 
was anything formidable in their attack, when the 
rebels broke in upon that part ot the line where he 
stood, disdained to turn his back, and was killed 
with his face to the enemy. 


* William Congalton of Congalton, coming to the camp at 
Haddington to inquire for Captain Brymer, who was his bro¬ 
ther-in-law, found him in his tent reading, and asked what 
made him so grave, when all the other officers were in such 
spirits, and made light of the enemy. Captain Brymer an¬ 
swered, that he thought his brother officers would And them¬ 
selves mistaken, for he was certain the Highlanders would 
make a Iwld attilck. 
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Charles remained on the field of battle till mid- 
day, giving orders for the relief of the wounded of 
both armies, for the disposal of his prisoners, and 
preserving, from temper or from judgment, every 
appearance of moderation and humanity. That 
night he lay at Pinkie, and next morning return¬ 
ed to Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Charles at Holyrood House—Resolutions his CofuncU. 
—Contest with General Guest in the Castle.—The Re¬ 
bels reir^rced.—Some Ships arrive Jrom France .— 
Correspondence of Charles with the Chip's—Of the 
Chifs with one another.—Their Engagements to Join 
the Rebel Army.—Message by Ijord Loi'ut's Secretary. 
—Embarrassment of‘Charles and his Council. — Reso¬ 
lution and Preparations to march into England.— 
Number of the Rebels when they left Edinburgh. 

W HEN Charles with his army returned to Edin¬ 
burgh, after the battle of Preston, the friends of 
government were extremely apprehensive that the 
rebels would march immediately to the southward, 
and make a dangerous progress in England, before 
the arrival of the British troops from Flanders. 
But Charles and his counsellors did not think it 
advisable to march into England with so small an 
army,* whose appearance might discourage their 
friends in that part of the country from declaring 
themselves. They therefore resolved to remain 


* Besides the jrien killed and wounded in the battle, a good 
man j of the Highlanders had gone home to their own country 
with the booty they had gained* 
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some time in Scotland, and wait for an accession 
of force, which they expected in consequence of their 
victory. Messengers were forthwith dispatched to 
France, and to the Highlands, with accounts of the 
battle of Preston, calculated to obtain the assist¬ 
ance which they required, to render, they said, 
their success Certain and infallible. From the time 
that the rebel army returned victorious to Edin¬ 
burgh, Charles, as Prince Regent, exercised every 
act of sovereignty, ordering regiments to be levied 
for his service, and troops of horse-guards to be 
raised for the defence of his person. To carry on 
business with the appearance of royalty, he appoint¬ 
ed a Council to meet in Holyrood House every 
day at ten o’clock. The members of this Council 
were the two Lieutenant-Gonerals (the Duke of 
Perth, and Lord George Murray,) Secretai-y Mur¬ 
ray, .Sullivan, Quartermaster-General, Lord^ Pit- 
sligo, Lord* Elcho, Colonel of the first troop of 
Horse-Guards, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and all the 
Highland Chiefs. 

For some days after the battle of Preston, the 
communication between the castle and the town 
of Edinburgh continued open. The Highlanders 
kept ^uard at the Weigh House, and at some old 
buildings still nearer the castle; but allowed neces¬ 
saries of every kind to pass, particularly for the use 
of the officers. By and by they began to be more 
strict; and on the 39th of September, orders were 
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given to the guards to allow no person to pass or 
repass to the castle. That evening a letter was sent 
by General Guest to the Provost of. Kdinburgh, 
acquainting him, that unless a free communication 
was allowed between the castle and the town, the 
general would be obliged to make use of his can¬ 
non to dislodge the rebels, who blockaded the castle. 
The Provost obtained a respite till next day, when 
six deputies were sent down to the Abbey. They 
presented to Charles, General Guest’s letter, which 
was really intended for him. Charles gave an- an¬ 
swer in writing, expressing his surprise at the bar¬ 
barity of the officer who threatened to bring dis¬ 
tress upon the inhabitants of Edinburgh for not 
doing what was out of their power to do; and ob¬ 
serving, that if compassion to ■ the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh should make him withdraw his guards 
from their posts, General Guest might with equal 
reason require him to leave the city with his troops, 
and abandon all the advantages of his victory. 

The citizens transmitted to General Guest the 
answer which- Charles had made to his letter; and 
they obtained from the General a suspension of the 
threatened cannonade, till the return of an express 
which was sent to London. This delay was grant¬ 
ed "by the General, upon condition that the rebels, 
in the meantime, should attempt nothing again&t 
the castle. I'his condition, however, seems not to 
have be^ well understood; for on the 1st of Oc- 
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tober the Highlanders having fired at some people 
whom they saw carrying provisions to*the castle, 
the garrison next day fired both cannon and small 
arms at the houses that covered the Highland 
guard; upon which Charles published a procla¬ 
mation prohibiting all correspondence with the 
castle upon pain of death ; and gave orders to 
strengthen the blockade by posting additional 
guards at several places. When General Guest 
was informed of this proclamation, and the orders 
given by Charles, he sent a message to the Magis¬ 
trates of Edinburgh, to acquaint them that he in¬ 
tended to demolish with his cannon those houses 
where the guards were posted, that prevented pro¬ 
visions being carried to the castle, but that care 
should be taken to do as little damage as possible 
to the inhabitants of the city. Accordingly, about 
two o’clock on the 4th of October the cannonade 
began, and continued till the evening. As soon 
as it ^rew dark, the garrison made a sally, set fire 
to some of the houses that were next the castle, 
“ and made a trench between the castle and the up¬ 
per end of the street, where they planted some 
field-pieces, and fired down the street with cartouch 
shot. Next day the cannonade continued, several 
of the rebels, and some of the inhabitants, were 
killed or wounded. In the evening,.Charles pub¬ 
lished a proclamation recalling his oMers, and al¬ 
lowing a communication between the town and the 
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castle. This cannonade, or, as it Tvas called, bom¬ 
bardment of Edinburgh, ^vas ^ievously complained 
of. The generality of people concluded that the 
garrison of the castle was in want of provisions, 
and that the General found himself under the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping the communication open in the 
manner he did. It was not so; the castle was well 
provided, and General Guest meant to engage the 
Highlanders in a siege; and prevent them from 
marching into England. With this view, in the 
beginning of the week after the battle of Preston, 
he wrote four or five letters, addressed to the Duke 
of Newcastle, Secretary of State, acquainting his 
Grace, that there was but a very small stock of 
provisions in the castle of Edinburgh; that hewould 
be obliged to surrender, if he waS not relieved im¬ 
mediately ; and he gave his advice, that the troops 
to relieve him should be sent by sea to Berwick or 
Newcastle, as the quickest conveyance. These let¬ 
ters were sent out from the castle, that they might 
fall into the hands of the rebels ; but lest any of 
them should make its way through the Highland- 
^s,^and reach London, General Guest wrote a let¬ 
ter to the Duke of Newcastle, that contained an 
^oount of the real state of the garrison, and of the 
»j^Si^tk>n which he intended to practise on the re- 
i^his letter was sent to Captain Beaver of 
itian-nf-war, lying in the Road of Leith,* 
1^-^e'Corsar, a writing-master in Edinburgh, 
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who desired Captain Beaver to send his long-boat 
to Berwick with the general's letter, and put it 
into the post-hous^ there, that it might be safely 
conveyed to London. During this contest with 
General Guest, which lasted from the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember to the 6 th of October, very few people in 
Edinburgh or its neighbourhood joined the rebel 
army ; and no man of quality but Lord Kilmar¬ 
nock, and Arthur Elphinstone, who soon afterwards, 
by his brother’s death, became Lord Balmerino. 
About this time several bodies of men came up 
from the Low Country of the North, raised by some 
of the nobility and gentry in that part of Scotland 
which lies nearest the Highlands. The first per¬ 
son that came to Edinburgh was Lord Ogilvie, 
• (eldest sou of the Earl of Airly,) who arrived in 
town on the 3d of October, and brought with him 
a regiment of 600 men; a good many of the officers 
were of his family or name. 

On the 4th of October, Gordon of Glenbucket 
arrived at Edinburgh with a body of men. Glen- 
bucket, in the year 1715, had been a Major-Ge¬ 
neral in the Pretender’s army, commanded by tlie 
Earl of Marr. Some time after that he sold his 
paternal estate, and with the reversion, which was 
considerable, wadsetted* from the Duke of Gordon 


» 

* A wadset is a security or pledge of land for debt* The 
borrower of the money who gives the pledge is called the re* 
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a great tract of land in Strathavon, Stratbdon, 
Glenlivet, and Auchindown. The inhabitants of 
these lands which lie near the Jine of partition that 
separates the Highlands from the Lowlands, par¬ 
taking of the character of their neighbours, were 
among the first that took arms. Glenbucket 
brought with him a regiment of 400 men, he him¬ 
self was colonel, his eldest son lieutenant-colonel, 
several of his sons were captains, and most of the 
officers were his relations or allies. On the 9th of 
October, Lord Pitsligo arrived in the camp at 
Duddingstou ;* he was attended by a great many 
gentlemen from the counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff, who, with their servants, well armed and 
mounted, formed a body of cavalry that served 
under his command : he also brought with him a 
small body of infantry (consisting of six companies,) 
which was called Lord Pitsligo’s foot. This peer. 


versor. The creditor who lends the money and receives the 
pledge is called the wadsetter. The terms seem improper, but 
such was the language of the country. In the memory of our 
fathers, the younger sons of families, even in the south of Scot¬ 
land, had farms in wadset for their patrimony; and if the 
farms were of such extent as to have a qualification, the wad¬ 
setter voted at every election of a member for the county. 

• After the battle of Preston the tents of Sir John Cope’s 
army were pitched at Duddingston ; as it was very fine weather, 
the Highlanders could scarcely be prevailed upon to make use 
of them. Charles came very often to the camp, dined in his 
tent, and sometimes slept there. 
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who drew after him such a number of gentlemen, 
had only a moderate fortune; but he was much be¬ 
loved and greatly esteemed by his neighbours, who 
looked upon him as a man of excellent judgment, 
and of a wary and cautious temper; so that when 
he, who was deemed so wise and prudent, declared 
his purpose of joining Charles, most of the gentle¬ 
men in that part of the country where he lived, 
who favoured the Pretender’s cause, put themselves- 
under his command, thinking they could not fol¬ 
low a better or a safer guide than Lord Pitsligo. 
About this time, that is, in the beginning of Oc¬ 
tober, several ships from France arrived at Mon¬ 
trose, Stonehaven, and other sea-ports in the north 
of Scotland, with arms and ammunition. One of 
these ships, the first that came, besides arms and 
ammunition, brought over a small sum of money, 
together with Boyer Marques d’Equillez, who went 
on to Holyrood House, where he was called the 
French Ambassador. Another vessel, besides the 
same sort of cargo with the first, had some French 
Irish officers on board. A third ship landed part 
of a company of artillerymen, with six field-pieces. 
Meanwhile, several gentlemen from the North, and 
some petty chiefs from the Highlands and Islands, 
came to Edinburgh with companies of men, and 
joined the rebels; but the augmentation of their 
army by reinforcements from the highlands did 
not proceed as Charles and his adherents expected 
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it would have done after the battle of Preston, 
when the victory they had obtained gave them (as 
they said) so fair a prospect of success. At this 
part of the story it seems proper to give an account 
of the correspondence which Charles had after the 
battle of Preston with those Highland Chiefs who 
had refused to join him when he landed, and also 
of the correspondence and engagements which those 
Chiefs had with one another while Charles remain¬ 
ed at Edinburgh. 

On the 24th of September, the third day after 
the battle of Preston, Charles sent a messenger, 
whose name was Alexander Macleod,* to the Isle 
of Skye, to assure Sir Alexander Macdonald, and 
Macleod of Macleod, that he did not impute their 
not joining him when he landed, to any failure of 
loyalty or zeal for his Majesty’s cause, and to ac¬ 
quaint them, that notwithstanding the delay they 
had made, he was willing to receive them as the 
roost favoured of his Majesty's loyal subjects. 


* This messenger carried with liim a paper of instnictions, 
containing not only what he should say to the Chiefs of Skye, 
but how he should treat with several other people according to 
ciratmstanoes. This paj)er has been preserved ; it is entitled, 
" Instructions for Alexander Macleod, Advocate, given at our 
Palace of Holyrood House, 24th September, 1 745, by his High¬ 
ness's command- 

(Signed) J. Murray.’’ 


See Appendix, No. 28. 
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From Skye, Alexander Macleod went to Castle 
Downie, and remained there some time with Lord 
Lovat, who, as soon as the news of the battle of 
Preston came to the Highlands, said it was a vic¬ 
tory not to be paralleled in history; and that as 
sure as God was in Heaven,* his right master 
would prevail. Elated with the firtt glimpse of 
success, Lord Lovat began to assemble his men, 
and prepare to act that part which he had long 
intended, for he had been engaged in every design 
and conspiracy against government from the year 
1719 : he had accepted of several commissions f 
from the Ihrctender, and obtained a patent to be 
Duke of Fraser. 

Engaged so deeply, he applied to those Chiefs, 
who, in his opinion, favoured the Pretender’s cause, 
(though like him they had refused to join Charles 
when he landed,) assuring them, that now the time 
was come to shew what the Highlanders could do; 
and urging them to raise all the men they could, 
that they might join the Frasers, and march toge¬ 
ther to Edinburgh. 

Opposed to Lord Lovat, stood the President of 
the Court of Session, who addressed himself to the 


* Lord Lovat’s Trial, p. S8. 

f One commission to be a general officer^ •dated in Queen 
Anne's time; another to be lord-liexitenant of all the counties 
north of the river Spey, dated in the year 1743. 
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Highland Chiefs, with most of whom he was inti¬ 
mately acquainted, exhorting those who he knew 
were well effected, to exert themselves on this oc¬ 
casion ; and conjuring those who he believed fa¬ 
voured the Pretender, not to ruin themselves and 
their families, by engaging in so criminal and des¬ 
perate an enterprize. Solicited on every side, seve¬ 
ral of the Chiefs were perplexed to such a degree, 
that, according to a vulgar but significant expres¬ 
sion, they knew not what hand to turn themselves 
to; and to say the truth, it appears that some of 
Ihcm turned themselves to both hands, and changed 
their mind more than once before the Highland 
army left Edinburgh ; for en the 9th of October, 
Fraser of Foyers, one of the Chieftains of the Clan 
Fraser, wrote* to the Marquis of Tullibardine, 
(called Duke of Athol in the rebel army,) acquaint¬ 
ing him that the Macdonalds, and the Macleods 
of jSkye, the Macintoshes, and the Mackenzies, were 
to march and join the Frasers near Corryarrak. 
“All the certainty I have of this,” says Foyers, “ is, 
that I was present at Beaufortf on Saturday last. 


* Foyer’s letter to the Duke of Athol was found among the 
Marquis of Tullibardine’s papers, when he was taken prisoner 
after the battle of Culloden. The original is now in Mr Home's 
possession, and a copy of it is to be foimd in the Appendix, 
No. 39’ 

i Lord Lovat's house was sometimes called Beaufort, and 
sometimes Castle Downie. 
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when Macleod of Macleod was dispatdied express 
to Skye, and is engaged in honour to be at Coxry- 
arrak with his men on Tuesday next, where the 
Frasers will join them.” 

This meeting of the clans at Corryarrak never 
took place ; for some time after the date of Foyer’s 
letter. Lord Lovat sent his secretary, Hugh Fra¬ 
ser, to Holyrood-house, to acquaint Charles that 
he had once expected to have assembled a body of 
four or five thousand men, at whose head he in¬ 
tended to march to Edinburgh, but as some peo¬ 
ple* had not acted up to their engagements, he 
could not assemble so great a body of men, and he, 
who was old and infirm, had resolved to stay at 
home, and send the Clan Fraser to join him, un¬ 
der the command of his eldest son, which was a 
stronger proof of his affection and attachment, than 
if he had come himself. When Hugh Fraser de- 

* Hugh Fraser does not name the people who had not act¬ 
ed up to their engagements; but Lord Lovat, in hk letter to 
Lochiel (which was produced and read as evidence at Lovat's 
trial) says, that Macleod, before he set out from Castle Dowttie 
to Skye, swore in the most solemn manner that he would bring 
up his men, and join the Frasers near Corryarrak; but very 
soon afterwards wrote him a letter from Skye, that after deli¬ 
berating with his neighbour Sir Alexander, and weighing the 
arguments on both sides, he and his neighbour had resolved to 
stay at home, and not to trouble the government.—Zovai’t 
Trial, p. 138. 
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livered this message from Lord Lovat, Charles 
said it was very well, and dismissed him; but a 
few days after, Secretary Murray sent for Hugh 
Fraser to Holyrood House, where, in presence of 
some of the Highland Chiefs, he examined him, 
and insisted that he should go back immediately 
to the north, and carry with him a letter to Lord 
Lovat. The letter bore, that he (Secretary Mur¬ 
ray) was extremely glad of the accounts he had re¬ 
ceived of his lordship’s intentions; that he hoped 
he would persevere in them, and that he earnestly 
desired the Frasers would march forthwith. This 
desire of Secretary Murray’s Lord Lovat did not 
comply with ; for, before Hugh Fraser came back 
to Castle Downie, Lord Loudon had arrived at 
Inverness, and was in such force that Lord Lovat 
did not think it safe for him to send his clan to 
join the rebel army, but had recourse to his usual 
arts, and wrote a letter to the President,* ac- 


* The President was not left to depend entirely upon the 
forre of his arguments,; for twenty blank commissions of inde¬ 
pendent companies (lOO men in each company) had l)een sent 
down to him from the War-Office, to he filled up as he thought 
proper; and he who knew the Highlands, had disposed of 
these commissions to persons who raised the men immediately, 
and brought them to Inverness; so that the forces under Lord 
Loudon’s commautd, which consisted of his own regiment, and 
the independent compaiiies, were much superior to the forces 
Lord Lovat commanded. 
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quamting him that his s<hi yfas so undutiful and 
obstinate as to raise the men against his vvill, and 
enter into the rebellion. This letter Hugh Fraser 
carried to the President, who told him, that if the 
Frasers marched, Lord Lovat would be seized, 
and his conduct inquired into. The President also 
gave him an answer in writing to Lord Lovat’s 
letter, repeating what he had said by word of 
mouth; and Hugh Fraser returned with an an¬ 
swer to the same purpose from Lord Loudon, 
whom he had seen at Inverness. To conclude this 
account of the transactions in the north of Scot¬ 
land ; the Frasers did not * march from Castle 
Downie till some time after the Highland army 
had left Edinburgh, and they got no farther than 
Perth, where they remained till the month of Ja¬ 
nuary. 

The message from Lord Lovat by his secre¬ 
tary had exceedingly embarrassed Charles and his 
council. During their stay at Edinburgh, almost 
all the British troops had been brought over from 
Flanders, and 6000 men of the Dutch army (the 
quota of troops with which the States of Holland 
were bound by treaty to assist Britain in case of 
an invasion or rebellion) had arrived in England. 
Besides these veteran troops, thirteen Tisgiments 
of infantry, and two regiments of. cavalry, raised 
and commanded by the nobility of England, were 
ready to take the field; so that the whole English 
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nation seemed to be unanimous and zealous to 
support the established government. 

On the side of the rebels, every thing was dark 
and gloomy. The army of Lovat, which he call¬ 
ed 4000 or 5000 men, and sometimes 6000, had 
burst like a bubble. Some reinforcements were 
still expected from the north, and several bodies 
of men were actually on their way ; but what was 
to be done ? what could they hope to do with the 
handful of men they had ? After long and anxious 
deliberation, Charles, and his council resolved to 
march into England, and push the enterprize to 
the utmost. Hopes were still entertained of an in¬ 
vasion from France, of an insurrection in Eng¬ 
land, and some, the bravest and most determined, 
trusted in themselves; for, after the battle of 
Preston, the generality of the rebels entertained a 
wonderful opinion of the Highlanders, and held 
the King’s troops in great contempt. Orders were 
given in the end of October, to call in aU their 
parties, to collect their whole force, and prepare 
for their march to England. Lord Strathallan 
was appointed to command in Scotland, when the 
army should leave Edinburgh, and to remain at 
Perth with some gentlemen in that neighbour¬ 
hood who bad joined the standard, and with a 
few French Irish officers, and their men, to re¬ 
ceive the succours that were expected from Ffance, 
from the Highlands, and from the Low Country 
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of the North, whete many people were known to 
be well inclined to the cause, and were beginning 
in several places to take arms. On the last day of 
October, Charles, with his guards, and some of the 
clan regiments, left Edinburgh, and took up his 
quarters at Pinkie; next day he went to Dal¬ 
keith-house, where he was joined by the Clan Mac- 
pherson, under the command of their Chief, Mac- 
pherson* of Cluny, by Menzies of Shien and his 

• 

* Cluiiy, Chief of the Claw Maepherson^ and many other dis¬ 
affected Chiefd, were ready in the year 1744 to take arms and 
join the French army, under the conimaud of Marshal SaxCj 
which was jircparuig to embark at Dunkirk and inrade Bri¬ 
tain ; but M’hen tliat design of invasion was frustrated^ as has 
been mentioned, Cluny, who had a small estate, and thought 
there was no likeliliood of another invasion from France, ac¬ 
cepted a captain’s commission in Lord Loudon’s Highland re¬ 
giment. Cluny was raising his men when Charles landed in 
the Highlands, and wrote him a letter, signed by his own 
hand, dated Boradale, August 6th, acquainting him that the 
standard was to be erected in Glenfinnin on the 19 th, where his 
appearance would be very useful there, or as soon as he could 
thereafter. Notwithstanding this letter, Cluny waited on Sir 
John Copt!, and vrent with him to Ruthven, where he was al- 
Itiwed by Sir John Cope and Lord Loudon to return borne, 
and ordci'ed, as soon as he assembled his men, to march them 
to Inverness. Cluny went to his own house, and that night 
about ten o’clock a party of 100 men from the rebel army 
seized him, and carried him prisoner to Dalwhinnie, where he 
was urged to join the standard; which he refused, and per¬ 
sisted in his refusal till the Duke of Perth, with Lord George 
Murray, joined Charles at Perth, and Cluny followed their 
example. 

VOL. III. 
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men, with some other Highlanders, amounting in 
all to 900 or 1000 men. This was the last rein¬ 
forcement that arrived bef(H% Charles marched to 
England. 

At this part of the story, it seems proper to 
mention the number of the rebel army, with some 
other particulars in which this Highland army dif¬ 
fered from all other armies. When the rebels be¬ 
gan their march to the southward, they were not 
6000 men complete; they exceeded 5500, of whom 
400 or 500 were cavalry; and of the whole number, 
not quite 4000 were real Highlanders, who form¬ 
ed the clan r^ments, and were indeed the strength 
of the rebel army.* All the regiments of foot wore 
the Highland garb; they were thirteen in number, 
many of them very small. Besides the two troops 
of horse-guards, there were Lord Pitsligo’s and 
Strathallan’s horse, Lord Kilmarnock’s horsc-gre- 
nadiers, and a troop of light horse, or hussars, to 
scour the country and procure intelligence. The 
pay of a captain in this army was half-a-crown 
a-day; the pay of a lieutenant, two shillings; the 
pay of an ensign, one shilling and sixpence; and 
every private man received sixpence a-day, with¬ 
out deduction. In the clan regiments, every com- 


* Sec ^ ac6nint of the number of the Highland army, at 
seyeral different times, by Fatullo, muster-master of the rebel 
army. Appendix, No. 30. 
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piray htd two captains, two lieutenants, and two 
ensigns. The front rank of each regiment consist¬ 
ed of persons who called themselves gentlemen, 
and were paid one shilling a-day; these gentlemen 
were better armed than the men in the ranks be¬ 
hind them, and had all of them targets, which many 
of the others had not. 

Every clan regiment was commanded by the 
Chief, or his son, or his brother (the nearest of kin, 
whoever he was), according to the custom of clanship. 
In the day of battle, each company of a Highland 
regiment furnished two of their best men as a 
giuird to the Chief In the choice of this guard, 
consanguinity was considered; and the Chief (whose 
post was the centre of the regiment, by the colours) 
stood between two brothers, or two cousins german. 
The train of artillery which belonged to this army 
of invaders consisted of General Cope’s field-pieces, 
taken at the battle of Preston, and of some pieces 
of a larger calibre, brought over in the ships from 
France, amounting in aU to 13 pieces of cannon. 

As Charles returned to Edinburgh the day after 
the battle of Preston, and lived at Holyroodhouse 
from the 22d of September to the 31st of October, 
some persons who read this history may wish to 
know in what manner he lived, what company he 
saw, and how he received them. Of these matters 
nothing has been said hitherto, nor can the author 
say any thing from his own knowledge, for he did 
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not come to tdinburgh till some time after Charles 
left it. The following short account is extracted 
from tlie Memoirs of an officer in his army, who 
saw him every day:— 

The Prince Regent in the'morning before the 
council met, had a levee of his officers, and other 
people who favoured his cause. When the council 
rose, wliich often sat very long, (for his counsellors 
frequently differed in opinion with one another, 
and sometimes with him,) Charles dined in public 
with his principal officers. After dinner he rode 
out with his life guards, and usually went to Dud- 
dingston, where his army lay. In the evening he 
returned to Holy rood house, and received the ladies 
who came to his drawing-room : he then supped 
in public, and generally there was music at supper, 
and a ball afterwards. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

N 

March the Rebels towards Carlisle.—Carlisle invesUd. 
—General Wade at Newcastle.—Charles marches to 
BrampU/n.—Tlie Duke of Perth sent back to besiege 
Carlisle.-^The Mayor capitulates.—The Rebels take 
possession of the City—Dissension in their Army — 
Cause of Dissension—The Cause removed.—A Coun¬ 
cil of War.—Order sent to Lord Strathallan. — March 
the Rebels from Carlisle—They arrive at Derby .— 
Council held at Derby.—Resolution of the Council to 
march back.—The Retreat begins.—The Duke of Cum¬ 
berland pursues.—Skirmish at Clifton.—The Rebels 
continue their march—Cross the Esky and return to 
Scotland. 

When Charles left Edinburgh, it was not 
known by what road he purposed to enter Eng¬ 
land. Part of bis array moving in different divi¬ 
sions by Peebles and Moffat, pointed towards the 
west; but one division, consisting of several High¬ 
land regiments and the horse-guards, commanded 
by Charles himself, marched to Kelso, which is the 
road either to Newcastle or Carlisle. At Kelso 
they halted one day, and nobody knew what was 
to be theijr route, till Charles with his division to^k 
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the Jedburgh road, which leads to Carlisle, and 
shewed that he intended to advance by the west of 
England. 

On the 8th of November, the van of the High¬ 
land army crossed the river £sk, and was quarter¬ 
ed that night at a place in Cumberland called 
Reddings. Next day all the divisions of the army 
Joined and invested the city of Carlisle, which in 
former times had been a place of some strength; 
but the fortifications had been long neglected: 
there were no regular troops in the city, and only 
one company of invalids in the cdstle. The garri¬ 
son consisted of those inhabitants who had taken 
arms, and some country people whom the gentle¬ 
men in the neighbourhood had sent to help the in¬ 
habitants to defend their walls. 

Before the rebel army broke ground, intelligence 
came that General Wade with bis army had march¬ 
ed from Newcastle to raise the siege. 

Charles and his officers immediately resolved to 
advance with the best part of their army to Bramp¬ 
ton, and watch General Wade’s motions, that if he 
should advance towards Carlisle, they might give 
him battle upon the hilly ground between Newcas¬ 
tle and Carlisle. Qiarles leaving one or two Low- 
country regiments before Carlisle, marched bis 
troops to Brampton, and kept them there fin* se¬ 
veral days ; bat being informed that General Wade 
bad not moved from Newcastle, he sent the Duke 
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of Perth with several regiments of foot, mid some 
troops of horse, to besiege Carlisle. On the 13th, 
the Duke of Perth, with the forces under his com» 
mand, arrived at Carlisle, and the trenches were 
opened that night between the English and Scots 
gate. The besieged kept a constant fire both of 
cannon and small arms, but at five o’clock in the 
evening of the 14th, they hung out a white flag, 
and desired to capitulate for the city; but the 
Duke of Perth, who was in the trenches, refused, 
unless the castle of Carlisle was induded in the 
capitulation. The Mayor then requested a cessa¬ 
tion of arms till next day, which was granted, and 
the city and castle of Carlisle surrendered on the 
15th of November. 

That very day General Wade, with his army, 
left Newcastle, and had got as far as Hexham in 
his way to Carlisle on the 17th, when he received 
certain information that the dty had surrendered 
to the rebels, upon which he marched his troops 
back to Newcastle. 

The rebel army, after the surrender of Carlide, 
remained thmre sevml days, and dissension pre¬ 
vailed amongst them. The Duke of P«rth, who 
was a Homan CathoUc, as eldest lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral, had commanded the army during the siege of 
Carlisle, and signed the capitulation. The army 
murmured at this; and Lt(»d George Murray re- 
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signed his commission as lieutenant-general, ac¬ 
quainting Charles that he would serve as a volun¬ 
teer. 

The Duke of Perth, informed of the state of af¬ 
fairs, waited upon Charles and resigned his com¬ 
mission of lieutenant-general, assuring him, at the 
same time, that he would serve at the head of the re¬ 
giment which he himself had raised. Lord George 
Murray resumed his commission, and henceforth, 
as the only lieutenant-general, commanded the 
army. A day or two after this transaction, a coun¬ 
cil of war was called, in which various proposals 
were made and taken under consideration. It was 
proposed to march to Newcastle, and bring Gene¬ 
ral Wade’s army to an action: it was proposed to 
march directly to London by the Lancashire road: 
it was proposed to do quite the contrary, and re¬ 
turn to Scotland, as there was not the least appear¬ 
ance of an invasion from France, or an insurrec¬ 
tion in ‘England. Charles declared his adherence 
to the resolution taken at Edinburgh, of marching 
directly to London at all hazards, and desired Lord 
George Murray to give his opinion of the different 
proposals. 

Lord George Murray spoke at some length, 
compared the advantages and disadvantages of 
each of the proposals, and concluded, that if his 
Roya.! Highness chose to make a trial of what 
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could be done by marching to the southward, he 
was persuaded that his army, small as it was, 
would follow him : Charles said he would yenture 
it It was a venture. 

Before Charles set his foot on English ground, 
all the infantry of the British troops in Flanders 
had arrived in England, two battalions* except¬ 
ed ; and these troops, ^vith the Dutch auxiliaries, 
and the new raised regiments, formed three armies, 
each of them superior in number to the rebel army. 

One army, commanded by General Wade, co¬ 
vered Newcastle. Another army advancing towards 
I^ancashire, was commanded at first by General 
Ligonier, and afterwards by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland. Besides these two ar¬ 
mies, a number of old regiments, both horse and 
foot, that had served abroad,f Were quartered at 
Finchley, Enfield, and other villages near Loudon, 
ready, in case of need, to form a third army, which 
was to have been commanded by the King and the 
Earl of Stair. 

According to the resolution of the Council of 


* The last embarkatiou, consisting of seven battalions of 
foot, arrived in the river on the 4th of November. The rebel 
army entered England on the 8th of November. 

t Some horse and dragoons had lauded at the same time 
with the foot: the last embarkation of cavalcy arrived on the 
1st of December, so tliat only two liattalions of British infantry, 
and four regiments of cavalry, remained in Flanders. 
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War, the rebel army* began their march to the 
southward, leaving 150 men of the J^owcountry 
regiments to garrison the castle of Carlisle. The 
rebels marched in two divisions. The first divi¬ 
sion, consisting of six regiments of foot, and the 
first troop of horse-guards, was cosnmanded 
Lord George Murray, and marched to Penrith on 
the 21st of November. The second division, which 
was called the main body, consisting of the High¬ 
land regiments, followed them next day, under the 
command of Charles ; and coming to Penrith, oc¬ 
cupied the quarters which the van had left. In 
the rear of this division were the cannon, guarded 
by the Duke of Perthes regiment: the second troop 
of horse-guards, with the rest of the horse, march¬ 
ed, some of them in the front, and some of them in 
the rear of the main body. In this manner they 
advanced by Penrith, Shap, Kendal, Lancaster, 
and Garstang, to Preston, where the whole army 
joined on the 27th. Next day they marched to 
Wigan, and quartered there and in the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. On the 29th, they marched on to 
Manchester, where they halted till the 31st. At 
Manchester several gentlemen, and about 200 or 

* Before they left Carlisle, Maclauchlan of MauLiudblan was 
dispatclicd to Snotland, with an order to Lord Strathallui, 
innuauidcr-iD-diief, to march immediately with all the forces 
under his cominaad, and follow the army into England. 
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300 of the common people, joined the rehdi army :* 
these were the only Englishmen (a few individuals 
excepted) who joined Charles in his march through 
the country of England: they were not attached to 
any of the Scots raiments, though some of the 
Lowcountry r^ments needed reemitsf very much, 
hut formed a separate body, which was called the 
Manchester regiment, and commanded by Colonel 
Francis Townley, a gentleman of a good £imily in 
Lancashire, and a Roman Catholic. 

From Manchester the rebel army marched on to 
Macclesfield: from Macclesfield the two dividons 
advanced by different roads, the one by Congleton, 
the other straight on to Leek, and from Leek by 
Ashbum to Derby,where both divisions arrived 
on the 4th of December. 

* Wben the rebels marched from Carlisle to the southward, 
the {>copIc of England, in most of the towns through which 
they passed, shewed the greatest aversion to their cause. Some 
Memoirs written by the rebel officers mention that diaries or¬ 
dered his father to be proclaimed King in all the towns tlirough 
which they passed; and that no acclamations or rin^g of 
bells were heard, but at Preston and Manchester. 

t A good many men had deserted from the Lowcountry 
regiments in the march from Edinburgh to Carlisle. * 

In the march from Carlisle to Derby, notice came to 
Charles that Lord John Drummond, the Duke of Perth's bro¬ 
ther, had arrived at Montrose with his own regiment of foot, 
which he called the Royal Scots, with Fitzjamcs’s regiment of 
horse, and the piquets of six Irish regiments in tlie service of 
France. 
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When Charles and his army were at Derby, 
they were rather nearer London than the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army, divisions of which lay at Litch¬ 
field, Coventry, Stafford, and Newcastle-under- 
Lin& It seemed to be the intention of the rebels 
to avoid an action with the Duke’s army, and push 
on to London ; but they took another ooursc; for 
after halting a day or two at Derby, where it is 
said that more than one Council of War was held, 
they resolved', after much debate and contention, 
to return to Ashbum and march northward, till 
they should meet the other army coming from 
Scotland, which was supposed to be not inferior to 
the army at Derby. The person who proposed a 
retreat was Lord Ghjorge Murray, who said they 
had advanced so far expecting an invasion from 
France, or an insurrection in England, neither of 
which had happened, that it would be an excess 
of temerity to advance any further against three 
armies collected to oppose them, each of which 
was greatly superior in number to the Highland 
army. When Lord George argued in this man¬ 
ner, he offered that, in case the retreat was agreed 
to, h^ would command the rear-guard. Another, 
and a. very different account of this matter, is to be 
found in the Appendix. Both accounts agree in 
one circumstance, which is, that Charles was ex- 


Appendistj Nos. 32 and 33 . 
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trcmely averse to the retreat, and so much offend¬ 
ed when it was resolved to return to Ashbum, 
that he behaved for some time as if he no longer 
thought himself commander of the army. In the 
march forward he had always been first up in the 
morning, had the men in motion before break of 
day, and usually marched on foot with them : but 
in the retreat, though the rest of the army were on 
their march, and the rear could not move without 
him, he made them wait a long time; and when 
lie came out, mounted his horse, rode straight on, 
and got to his quarters with the van. 

As soon as the Duke of Cumberland was cer¬ 
tainly informed that the rebels had begun their re¬ 
treat, (for at first the rumours were various and un¬ 
certain,) he pursued them, on the 8th of December, 
with all his cavalry and some infantry mounted on 
liorscs which the country furnished. But the High¬ 
landers, having marched for Ashbum on the 6th, 
had got two days’ march before the King’s troops, 
and were not overtaken till the evening of the 18th 
of December, when a skirmish happened at Clifton, 
a village near Penrith, between the rear-guard of 
the rebel anny and the pursuers. The main body 
of the rebel array had got to Penrith on the even¬ 
ing of the 17th; but Lord George Murray, who 
always commanded the rear guard, was left a good 
way behind, with the Glengary regiment which 
guarded the baggage, for the roads among the hills 
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of Westmoreland were so bad that the carts and 
carriages were continually breaking down; and 
Lord George, with bis men, was obliged to take 
up his quarters at Shap, where he found Colonel 
Roy Stuart with his small regiment of 200 men. 

Next day Lord George Murray marched with 
both regiments very early in the moniing. When 
it was good day-light, some bodies of horse appear¬ 
ed on the heights behind him, of which Lord 
Greorge sent notice to the army at Penrith. When 
he came near Clifton, he saw 200 or 300 horse 
drawn up between him and the village; these were 
not regular troops, but Cumberland people, and 
other volunteers, mounted to harass the rebels in 
their retreat. Lord George Murray ordered the 
Glengary regiment to attack them; the Highland¬ 
ers threw off their plaids, and ran on to attack the 
horsemen, who immediately gallopped oflF. 

The Highlanders marched on to Clifton, and 
Lord George, imagining that the horse be had seen 
would probably be about Lowther (the seat of Lord 
I^nsdale, who was Lord Lieutenant of the county,) 
went with the Glengary regiment to Lowther. In 
his way he made some prisoners, one of whom was 
a footman of the Duke of Cumberland. 

The prisoners told Lord George, that the Duke 
of Gumberlan^ with 4000 horse, was about a mile 
behind him. Lord George immediately returned 
to Clifton, where he found two Highland regiments 
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come from Penrith to support the rear-gnadid; 
these were Cluny's regiment, commanded by him¬ 
self, and the Appin regiment under the command 
of Ardsheil. Lord George Murray chafed that 
the dragoons had come so near him hy his own 
&ult, resolved to maintain his post, and give a 
check to the pursuers. He thought of doing some¬ 
thing more, and dispatched Colonel Roy Stuart to 
the army at Penrith, requesting that 1000 men 
might be sent him. He intended, jyf his request 
had been complied with, to have marched a part of 
his forces by Lord Lonsdale's indosures on his dght, 
and to have gained the flank of the dragoons upo& 
the moor, so that they might attack themmn body 
of the Duke's cavalry, at the same time that any 

detacbmeflt firom them should attack his men at 

« 

CHfton. Colonel Roy Stuart returned, and brought 
an order from Charles, that the rear guard should 
retire to Penrith. Lord Greoige Murray desfred 
Colonel Stuart not to mention this order to any 
other person. The sun was set, and it was ban¬ 
ning to grow dark. The Duke’s cavalry was form¬ 
ed in two lines upon Clifton Moor, half a mile or 
more from the village of that name. On one side 
of the hi^ road from the moor to the village of 
CHfton, were Lord Lonsdale's indosures of great 
extent . On the other side were the CHfton indo¬ 
sures, wHich did not extend very far. In the high 
road Lord Getiige Murray placed the Glengary 
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; and on their right Colonel John Roy 
Stuart’s regiment, lining the wall of one of Lord 
Lonsdale’s inclosures. On the left of the-GIengary 
le^ment, and within the Clifton inclosures, he 
placed the Appin r^ment, and on their left the 
Mwcpherson regiment. Lord iGeol^e Murray 
went backwards and forwards, speaking to every 
eommanding officer, and giving him particular di¬ 
rections what to do, for his situation was critical.* 
He then pla(!ed himself at the head of the Mae- 
pherson r^ment, with Cluny by his side. Day¬ 
light was gone; the night being dark atid cloudy, 
the moon. sometimes was overcast, and at other 
times shone bright. By her light Lord George 
Murray saw a body of men (who were dismounted 
dragoons) coming from the moor, and advancing 
towards the Clifton inclosures, where he was stand¬ 
ing widi his two regiments, which had a hedge in 
their front very near them; and at some distance 
another hedge with a deep ditch, which terminated 
the Clifton inclosures. Lord George Murray or¬ 
dered the two regiments to advance to the second 
hedge: in advancing, Cluny’s r^ment, which was 


t 

* At this time Major-General Gordon of Glenhuchet came 
up and spoke wiffi Lord George, regretting that he was not 
'able to his lordship, and begging him to he very 

. iay mischance should happen, he would be 

. , 
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nearer the second hedge thaa the othef 
received a fire* from the dragooasi whil^ fi* 
turned; and Lord George ordering them to attack 
sword in hand, before the dragoons could load agoin* 
tlmy drew their swords, ran oii| and attaekod the 
dlfa^ns, whom they droye fiotn thdbr ground; and 
forced them to retreat to th^ main body u|»on 4fae 
moor. As soon as the dragoons gave way, the Mao» 
phersotts shouted, to let their frten4|i know they 
had repulsed them, axid returned immediately to 
the post whence they came. During this eoidlict* 
which lasted bnt a few minutes, another body of 
dismounted dragoons advandng upon the hig(h 
road, wmn repulsed b/ the Glengary rcgim«mt, and 
Colonel Iploy ^tuart’s.f In this nmimex the skia* 
mish ended, and Lord Geoige Hurray^ without 
farther molestation, marched his finir regimeiits to 


* When tfae dragooas gave tlwh Sie, Cbiay ssth Wbat the 
df ril is this i L<Krd G«oigs told him that they had nothing for 
it, but to gp dow n swotd iu hand, sad immediately drew bis 
swori, sad called Cittymore. ^ 
t Such is the atesttbnt of the Aimdsh at Cltden, gWesi by 
Lord Cewge Mdway, Who, in his Mmnoirs, says th^ he hm 
been more particular in hib account of this little skirmish, be* 
h? o l^ia d that it was dilferei^jr related in the English 
iicws{Mtper% as HP th( ^ lenders had been driven foam theii 
posts at Clifbon. w) y rmnained there half an hour af¬ 
ter 1 to their main body D^fwn the 

moor. 


vm. irr 


m 




the army cffB^m^nded 

marched 


towards Carlisle, leaving thif^s^^fsgim^tS' had 
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they matched in two divInotHh lijr S^umi 
Mofiat to Glasgow, where th^ 8itiW6d on 
and 26th of Deeerober. ' 

Thd |ittople of Glatgow wete hbt a KtU^ tmobled 
at thia &om Chatl^ aild ¥• atmy^^ adia were 
BK4ly to hdp theaUmlm 
tin^ wantc4<* in the most ofmleot cettmiercial otty 
in 'wlddi had always beeh remairkdbiy 

ael^dona i(u h^h itii'jidbitteh 4»d 

llovalht&Ml; and it^ 

f£i^ present h^t^usion hsd'dlUillgiiijdied its^ 

thin eTei^4inmyheht^lntMftSN4n|ehiil^ 

^ 48. . 

S8th,JBt^l 

In toaiiipWMi tbi fiater camiMjiti 

* <|liarleli reqttired the Maigii6NMS& of CHiMys^iK^ lUrnisU 
InM ffiiayiWitli tSOO idiirts, 6000 ftlioil} ponts, |9|{j^4Ndr of 
h1i00isi| 6000 bMNWti«» 6000 |>Mra g( sto(Jdnj|o i 
addpd t? the 660021 poid, Qn dtp 8^ 
to lO^OOdf. Sttd by 0^ eatnu^ tbo 

of Glcaiow, (rign04l!yjabi*»1(i^0Bon, it q;>pe«M, 

thai ywrl^M^t, in rnmtKHi t» ten 

tbW«tt«dPunda,Ji(^bo 

mbnbnrw them^tbe eaqpenflfliilheyittd 
tWKUuhed loyait;. i 
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CHAPTEtt VIU. 

State o/* Scotland wkik Hie itibel Af^njf in MJ/yf* 
land —Preparations Jor Warf-—IXead~(^airters 
both Annn > •~^Skirmhh at Jfnvi rurp,-^Kumbir of the 
Rebels.—CanUittion and Animosity amongst them.-~- 
0107 les marches to Stirting.^lthe iPoi»n .lumnfkrs. 
-^The Riheh beidege the Castle.—*fieheml Untdey 
marches to raise the Slegf.'^Tke IxoO Armies rmei di 
Fa0cirk.—7’he Kin^s Army dffiated.-«im'ho Rebels 
take Possession if Falkirk.—-TmduU and A/niitiy in 
their Army.•—‘The JJtdt f finmberlc^ttd arrives at 
F(U/ibnrgft.—Marches to atiqek the Rfbch.-^They re., 
irint to the Highlands.—Escape fro77i the Cards of 
Doitme qf the Volunteers taken Prisoners after Ihi Bat¬ 
tle fFoBeirk. 

Whilst Charles with bis army remained at 
Edinburgli, everybody in the «(mth of Scotland 
submitted to a force trbieli they could not resist; 
and Charles tras truly Fiinee Kegewt, goveraing 
a country in which there were no magistrates no 
judges, and very few men in arms* but tbose who 
were under his command. ^ 

Soon after *tlie rebel army^’^l^tered England, 
T^ojd Milton, the Justice Clerh, With faeveral other 
Judges of the Court of Session, attei^ed by the Sh^ 
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rilFs of Eiust I .otliian aad the Mcrso, with a good 
lunnhcr of the gewtlcincii of these two counties* 
entered Ediuhurgh in procession; tlicy were salu¬ 
ted by a general discharge of the cannon of the 
castle. ' 

Next day two regiments of foot (Price’s and Li- 
gonier’s) with Hamilton’s and Gardiier*s dragoons, 
arrived at Edinburgh from Berwick.* It was in¬ 
tended that these reghnents should march to Stir¬ 
ling, and gua*d the imssagns the rivear 
against the rebels at Perth,^ who were daily inerca^ 
sing in number. , - 

I’lio magistrates of GlasgUw^ encotu^iged by the 
retnrti of thh Judges, and the appearance of troops, 
oficred to raise' a bejly of men, ai?d send them to 
j^tiiling to assist the King's troops in condning the 
rebels to the north. In corresiwndencc with 
J^ord Milton upon this occasion, they re<^purcd that 
government should furnish their men with arms, 
and allow pay to such of them as wore not aide to 
midutain themselves* 

The number of men in different parts of the 
country, that were wilting to serve government 
upon these conditions,* Lord Milton>« in his letter 

) . ' 

.-.i‘.n-- ■ — - - I 

* The jHpiil^d sri^y Ihs river on tbe Sth ami 

9tK of Noi ember. The IndgeS entered B^ubv^gli on the i.uii, 
and the troops from tiefindk on the }4tli. 

* < * ' ^ ''I / 
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to’the I>uke of Nerwcastle,* computes at 3000, of 
whom, he says, not above one half required to be 
paid. 

The account of the arms delivered from the 
Castle of Edinburgh (with the dates of 'the deli¬ 
very) wliich is stiU preserved, mentions the names 
of the different parishes, most of which are in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh f and Glasgow, 

The King's troops began their march towards 
Stirling on the 7th of December^ and the Olasgow 
regiment, of 000 men» oommanded by the Eati of 
Home, joined them at Stirling on tho 1‘Sth. 

Several more companies were preparing to fol¬ 
low, but General Blakeney, thinking the body of 
men he had sufficient to guasild the passages of tlie 
Forth, desired Lord Home to let the Magistrates 


* Se^ the Dul(e of Nowcastlo's Answer to Lord Mijtun’it 
Letter. Appendix, No. S6. 

f Axnongst those who took arms Tor guTornment about this 
time were some yuoAg men at fidiohurgh, who fanned them- 
sclvos into a comxtany, and chose lor officers tu o uf tlieir own 
number^ who had been privates .in the CoDcge Company of 
Edinbuj^ Volunteers raised to defend the city ; and upon that 
oocasiop had ag;reed to join the dragoons, and give battle to the 
rebels, l^lieu the cumpkny had ehiMeii theit'afficers, they ap¬ 
plied to Lord MUtoa, and obtained an wder from him tu the 
btore-iuastc castie to deliver thaw mwis* They had also 
places assigned them fey exercise, under cover, or without co. 
ver, as the weather served, for it Was then about the middle of 
November, 
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ot' (jJlasgow know, tliat »ol*necessaryito send 

any more men to Stirling. 5, , 1,. 

Another small army had been assembling .fqr 
smne time in the north of Scotland, nirder the 
command 'of I word Lo\idon, wlio, on the 14th of 
Ckstober^ had arrived at Iuvcru0sii,.iin tl|e Saltnsh 
sleep oC war* mth some arms, ammumtiou, and 
nionejfr (^oon after his arrital he was joined by th® 
efificora and men of ^him .ywm. xegiment* .who^ i^itli 
the Ihidepcndimt Cetnpoiies mentio9^* 

anfiqunted, about the midlife ef Nmmtiibcr> ip 
than ‘20001 wen. Tlie ew»5f«fiJPoncy.hrotigJj|t,.^y 
Lord J^ouden was not sui^itiiedt tonisKh^st the 
troops iindjar,(ji» eimmuiiaddbUi til»e <iiwfdit and, is^ 
fluenec suppliedwBrhat*.mas inant<f 

ing, and the tows (mT^ liiverncta heenme tiiq liead- 


quarters for tho&e who took arms Ibr^ government 
in the north of Scotland. 

Meanwhile several gentlemen,of AB^frtishirq, 
^Vugus, the JMeams, and otl^cr plapes in ^w 
country of the north, wore raitix^ jnen for tli$ ser* 


vice of Cliarles. 


Lord Iwcwis Gi6rdbn, brother I>u!l^ of 

Gordon, rais^ a regiment of two bafi^alipu^^ one of 
wliich was jcorntnOi^W by Gc^don of Ahbaelwp, 
and tlio other by Motir^nf Stony wood. •. ! 

Lord l(ihii D!:t^^^mOnd, Wroiher ife the Duke of 
Penh, had arrived at Montrose,\as*has been for- 
merly mentioned, witn a body of troops iu the sor- 
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vice ol’Ffaiiue,cop^stmg of Ijis own regiment, the 
Koyal Scots, of the piquets of six lush regiments, 
\Mth Fitzjanics^s jregimeut of horj»e (so called from 
the pf son of .Tames the 

Second, who had beep th<rfijf eolonel.) But I .old 
John Drummond’s accormt ^of the forces with 
which he landed, contained in » letter of hi# tp 
Lord J'^ortrose,* which has been preserved# ht cer¬ 
tainly exaggerated \ for tho){gh Fitzjames's regio 
meut of horse embarked wjilh him, so many trltns- 
ports of this embarkati<Hi were taken by the Bng- 
hsh cruizers in their way to Scotland, or obliged to 
rctiuna to Dunkirk whence they came, that the re¬ 
giment of horse landed very incqmpletia# and never 
shewed more fhan two troops# 50 men each troop. 

Soon after X^ord John Drummond lauded in 
Scotland# hg.senfGoneal Stapleton with the Irish 
piquets and part of his own regiment, to join Lord 
StrathaBan at Perth; the other part of lus' icgi- 
ment he sent to join Lord 1 a'w is Gordon, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Aberdeen; and kept 
parties moving about in the adjacent country to 
raise men and money, according to u rate 

or tax which he had imposed upon proprietors 
of land to furnish him with mm abl^bedied man. 


* Appendix, No. 3.5. 
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or five pounds Sterling for cvefjr 100 pounds Scots 
of valued rent. ' i ‘ 

To ])rotect tb4 fknds of gov^ment, and prevent 
the lov^ of this arbitrajrjr iniposttkto, Lord Loudon 

sent Ma<^c*od of Macl^ from Inverness ^Yith 450 

" \ 

iof Uis’^own men (whom he had brought from the 
Me‘'hf^'Sk 70 ») and @00 of AfonroH commanded 
hy ’Muhro of Culeaiwi, to Inverury, which is only 
twelve computed milc^irom Aberdeen. " 

Lewis infoMid’ that hladcod 

was so nfear him, with a inferior to his, mardil 
cd his own regim((!itC men he had of 

l^ord John Drumnutos vfith a hatta- 

lion of sm Ffir^harjfeiiiBi' C0Wr^n^ted by Far- 
quhfutson of Morddtryi to attack Hkclcod' at Inve- 
rury. si ^ ‘ ^ 

ll was late before Lord LeWisWched the pla^; 
but Maclcod’s men, though they did C3!?p^t 
the attack, and won* partly surprisedi had fee to 
put themselves in order to receive the eneniy;'' It 
Was moon-light vriien the action b^gan, and the fi¬ 
ring continued fer sometime on both'sides; hut 
when I.<ord John Druminond^s sohiietfi ni&l the 
Farquharsons advanced to close with ilfeir enemies, 
Macleod’s men did not st^nd thb charge, but left 
the field, and escaped th<?y <tnuld. 

In this eonfiict not many men on eitlier side 
were killed, but 41 of Maclood’s parly were taken 
prisoners, among whom were several Lowcouutry 
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gcDttemen of consideiiittoii who had joined Muc- 
Icod. ^ 

Soon after the skirmish at InrYcmry, wliich hap¬ 
pened on the 23d of Deeemhhr, Lord Lewis Gor¬ 
don marched his men to Join the forces at Pertli, 
whidi was the place of general rendezvous.. 

The number of troops there was*eontinucdljr€i«c>‘ 
tiiating, hut at last amounted to 4000 mom 

They consisted of the elans that had come to 
Perth after Charles had leil Edinburgh, tha^ 
of the Macintoshes the Frazers, the Mackemdies, 
(that part of them who were attached to Charles) 
and the Farqubarsons : of the recruits ocni from 
the Highlands to the dan regiments that had 
marched to England with Charles: of the regi¬ 
ments and companies raised by Lord Lewis Gor¬ 
don, Sir James Einlodb and others in the Low- 
country odT the north : of the piquets of tlie Jiish 

regiments in the service (ti France, commanded by 
General Stapleton; and of the royal Scots, whose 
<oloiiel, Lord John Druiumoud, called himself 
Commander-in-chief of his most Chiislian iMajes- 
iy’s forces in Scotland. 

This heterigeneous army of Highlanders and 
Lowlandors, of Iradi, Soo^, and Frcncli, had 
quarrelled about an order aeiit from Carlisle by 
Charles to Lmd Stratlwllan at Perth, to inaieli 
with all his fwces, and ^Ilow the anuy into Eng¬ 
land. 
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l^is Ofdef Lord Strath«]la&*8 council of 
judged it was not expedient to ol»ey. 

Maclachlan Maclaehlauj #iiiw bi»U|g^t the or- 
der, and all the Higblaud officers^ wes^ provoked 
at this act of disobedtcitce. They caballed toge¬ 
ther* and sosolvcd to follow their X*tisce and their 
conMr|lttttn* iktt it was not easy for them to exe¬ 
cute this resohitioB* as Lord S^thallan was in 
possession of the money, arms, annmiiution, and 
stores* > s^ . 

The Highlanders had no money, and some of 
them who came last ftoin the Highlands wanted 

antiSe ** ^ m 

The Comtea»der-m-4diliSf,'L^ iSteaihaUaa, was 
supported by idl' the Xxowoountr^ men; and the 
French and Irish. 

4 

The Highlanders persisted in. theiv i'teiDlmion^ 
and fbnned several projects of getting at the numey* 
Both parties were sufficiently violent, end, had no 
reason either of them to think the other very strrDh 
pulous. They were ready to prooeed to the last ex¬ 
tremities, and a battle seemed hicvitahle, when 
Kollo of Powhouse arrived at Perth, with an order 
from Charles (dated Dumfries) to Lord Stroth- 
allan, to hold himself and his finoes iu madi&eesto^ 
join the army, whidi ^vtes now maxahing to iQlas- 
gow, from whence he should teedvo further indert,. 

This order removed the oanie of gnarrel, and put 
an end to the diffierehcc. 
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There was nothioi; to prevent or obstruct the 
junction of the two armies; for a& aoon as it was 
certainly known that the HighJandanny had cross¬ 
ed the river £)sk« and was nuii^ing towards Glas¬ 
gow, tire King's troops lojft ^Stirling, and niarched 
to Kdinburgh, where they were joined by the iilas- 
gow regiment nc5vt day, which aith of Do- 

ceuil)cr. i 

From tho time that the Highlanders creased the 

river Esk, it» their retreat tea England* the Kin^s 
servants at Edinburgh, both civil and jnilitary, not 
knowing what course the rebels iukinded to talcc, 
were extremedy perplexed» and, forming hypothe¬ 
tical resolutions, gave out what was most cncoura- 

gj»g* 

On Ihe Sdth of Decesnher a paper was read in 
* the dhwches, to acquaint thO'pcoplc of Kdinhurglu 
that it had been resolved, in a Council of ^^'^ar, to 
defeud(the qty against the rchek. 

h^ext day a great number of able-boddcd men 
were brought in from the ucighhouriug parishes, 
and paraded in arms upon the High Stn^ct. Every 
pariidi mwcphed by itself, and a good many of the 
p^ishos liad their minister marching along with 

tem, 

dis the Glaiigow and Edinburgh regiments were 
not much better trained than the HUitia (so they 
'*were called) t>f ihe country parishes, notwitlwtand*^ 
ing the paiK*r read hipnt the pulpit, the generality 
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of people beliered* that if tbe^Higbland atttiy'ap< 
])Toachcd Edinburgh, tlie Kiag^ troops would leave 
the town and inttireat'4x)* Berwid& 

About this time notice oaiHe to the King’s 
vauts at Edinburgh, that all the of BrI* 

tish infimtiy in that artuy, oommaleded by 
Wtdi^ (which had beett marching backwards and 
forwards by the cast road, while the rebels were 
apd^andlng and retreating by the west road) were 
put under the command of General Hawley, and 
ordered to march from Newcastle to Edinbingh)i' 
where thby wwe to be joined by part of that army 
which had been commanded by the Didce Of Cum* 
berland. Ai the Highlanders remaiiied ee*mn or 
eight days at Glasgow, the apprehension of a visit 
from'tbcm abated, but did not cease altogether till 
the £d of January, when the first division of thd^ 
King’s troops, consisting of two regim^nttW 
arrived at Edinburgh. This divinon Wua^N^wed, 
day after day, by several divisions of the smne 
strength., On the day that the fimt divi^on arri¬ 
ved, the rebels left Glasgow, and began their tm^h 
towards Stirling in two divisions: one divMon, 
led by Charles, marched by Kilsyth, Whet4r*they 
stayed the first night: the other division, idid^r 
the command of Lord George Murray, weht^ hy 
Cumbernauld. Next day thtdr army marched on 
towards Stirling. When they came near the town, 

Charles toolc up his quartern In the house of Ban- 

0 
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nockbura* and his <iaiitoiied iti tiio neigh¬ 

bouring villages. ILriMd George MuiTay» with the 
division under his oovtunand^ in which were most 
of the clan r^ments, occnjded the town of Fal¬ 
kirk, as the advanced post their army. In a day 
or two the rebels invested the town of Stirling, 
and erecting a battery of cannon within musket 
shot, summoned the Magistrates to surrender. As 
the town of Stirling was not fortified, and bad not 
a garrison of regular troops, the Magistrates capi¬ 
tulated, and opened their gates. During this siege, 
if it may he called so. Lord Strathallan and Lord 
John Drummond marched with all their forces 
from Perth, and joined the army at Stirling, which, 
after the junction was made, amounted to ^^e- 
what more than 9000 men, the greatest number 
that Charles ever had under his command. Some 
battering cannon from France having arrived at 
Montriise in the winter, had been sent to Perth, 
and were now brought over the Forfb, not rsithout 
great di6iculty, part of them at the Ford of the 
Frew, and part at Alloa. It was then resolved to 
Undertake the siege of the Castle of Stirling, wliich 
waa defended by General Blakeney and .a good 
^gait;]p§fm, Qn the 10th of January the rebels broke 
befere the CasUe cf SrirHng* and that day 
Bunel’s and Pultney's ngimeats arrived at Edtn- 
biitgb, Vhidimade the number of tw^ve reginiestls 
of foot, most of which had served abroad. Several 
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otU©?:; w^e 

but General Hawley* (wbQba4!c(W %i4!4i|S»J^ 
o» the 6,th) tlwmght tb^ troops be b^ weibcii!i|#i- 
eleat to beat the rebds^, tbe twelve oH ^ 

giments of foot, Gardnex^S: and 
mentaof dragoons, with the Glai^lv teginM^t of 
foot, were quartered in the neighbourhood of £4in> 


«■. ■ ' '4 


x\t' *' 


■ ll ‘ ,» 


^ Soo^ after General Hawley ewe to to^ the IleUteiUiant 
of the Ecliubiirgh Coiupany of Volunteers (author of thift 
toty) Avaitecl on General Hawley^ ashed'hiS j^rniialj^S^for 
r<*Iunteer$ to march ^th th^ Ebig%Wsnby/Vhi<A 
netal very readily granted; but next mdrzu9g>^% meeu^i^ canae 
from: (S^eueral Ha^ ley^ tp-^sire that tibe saiiae;;offi 9 ^ 
call at the Abbey next day before tvi^elve o^cloclc. Wlien tibat 
officer caiue. General Hawley told him that he designed to 
employ the company of volunteers hi a piece of sernce'^hirft 
he thought very essential. The officer jfbked 

(* *4 

of service wliere action might he ex|>ected» < sai^ 

that there might be action, or there might net. 

begged that the Genervd would allow him to conaiut his frxepds, 

which he and returning tn the General, told hiifi 

•volunteers, who Had taken anna with a new Seire 

field, could not pdaaihly undertake any other eei^vicaji 

tliat GenerjJ aaM‘% woifdiCl ,wt rfiipll tlie 

given thcro to i»^je|»;,wil^ % army.. " CerJ^nlyJaid 

the Gener^, hbS you may tell i^em s6.*' 

'Hiia in Svhicli Gencital Ha#ley 

cKiplol^ikeibompahy aliiVdtiditeefti, waa to iiiend '&^sik 
and (dfaite {Uacoa in 

<#asrs^ wk» ' 

,and seni to wW pl^ upon t^ir . .. ; 


‘1 
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of 

foot, tog^l^r ^gisjent, and 

Gardnisff aji^ W|Sm^t* of dragoon^ 

towai^ Sti|]^ng^ l>7 |^|^tl|igow and Bpf- 
rowatow^f^fj^l^er i^e i^iojnaitd c^, General Husfc%, 

Next d^Jle'^er six r^iin^jts;,Allowed. Upon 


tl^;16tb. Get^al Hawley left J^l^burgh to 
tbe army, and with all his troops eolle^ted, eiieainp*< 
ed in a field at the west end of Falkirk, which is 
only nine miles from Bannockburn, where Charlc s 
had fixed his head quarters, having all his troops 
about him, except 1000 men of the Lowcounh^ 
regiments, who were left at Stirling to carry on the 
siege of the castle,^ under the command of Gordon 
of Glcnbuckct. In the morning of the 17th, Cob- 
ham’s regiment of dragoons, and 1000 Argyllshire 
Highlanders, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell (now Duke of Argyll,) joined the King’s 
army." When these troops joined General Hawley, 
the ^wo armies were but some miles distant from 
one another, for the Highland army was drawn up 
on Plean Muir, which is two miles to the cast of 
Bannockburn. The Torwood, once a great wood, 
but TiMyv mucli decayed, lay between the two ar¬ 
mies. The high road from Stirling to Falkirk by 
> 

Bannockbuni, passes through what was once the 
middle of the 'Forwood: upon that high road w hich 
is to the north of the greater part of the w'ood, as 
it now stands, a body of the rebels, both horse and 
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feot/ttiider their appearaoee 4bMit eleven o'^dedk in 
the f<Mrenoon» and moved about with standards and 
eoloUni displayed. The parade they made was 
plainly seen from General Hawley’s camp» and 
every body looked at them, e3tp^;ctin|^ the enemy 
from that quarter. A>little before one o’ddck* two 
officers of the third regiment of foot climbed a tree 
near the camp, and fixed a telescope, with which 
they saw the Highland army marching towards 
Falkirk, by the south side of the Torwood. They 
immediatelyinformedLieutenant-ColonelHoward, 
their commanding officer, dT what they had seen, 
who Went to Callender House, where General Haw¬ 
ley was, and told him that the rebels were march¬ 
ing towards the King’s army. The G^eral said, 
that tilie men might put on their accoutrements, 
but there was no necessity for them to be uhder 
arms. Between one and two o’clock, some people 
who attended the army well mounted, and rode 
about to procurdbinteUigence, came in upon the 
spur, and reported, that the rebel army wae advan- 
dng by the south side of the Torwood; that they 
had seen them on the other side of the riv^ Car- 
ron, which they were going to mm at Dunipaoe.f 

- . . ..— - . t . . 

k 

* Ons of the officers is oow Colonel Teesdele. 

t Danipooe it about three miles and a half from Ftlldrk. 
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The Highlanders coming by Dimipace were evi¬ 
dently pointing towards Falkirk Moor, and the 
high ground on the left of the King’s army. Ge¬ 
neral Hawley not being come from Callender, 
this piece of intelligence alarmed the troops: one 
might hear the officers saying to one another. 
Where is the General ? what shall be done ? we 
have no orders. The commanding officers, in the 
meantime, formed their regiments upon the ground 
in the front of the camp. When General Hawley 
came, he ordered the three regiments of dragoons 
to march to the Moor, and take possession of the 
high ground between them and the rebels; he or¬ 
dered the infantry to follow. At the very instant 
the regiments of foot began to marcli, the day was 
overcast; and by and by a storm of wind and rain 
beat directly in the face of the soldiers, who were 
marching up the hill with their bayonets fixed, 
and could not secure their pieces from the rain. 
The cavalry was a good way before the infantry, 
and for some time it seemed a sort of race between 
the Highlanders and the dragoons, which of them 
should get first to the top of the hill. The rebel 
army was marching in two columns about 200 paces 
asunder. The column which was to the south-west, 
and marched on the right of the other, consisted 
of all the Ldwcountry regiments, of the Maclach- 
lans, with the Athol brigade, and Lord John 
Drummond’s regiment. The column to the north- 
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cast consisted of the clan regiments which had been 
in England, and of the recruits sent up to them 
from the Highlands, with those dans formerly men¬ 
tioned, who had been at Perth great part of the 
winter. The three Macdonald regiments, who were 
at the head of this column to the north, got first 
to the top of the hill, and, taking their ground 
where they had a morass upon their right flank, 
turned their back to the storm. The dragoons, 
who had not been able to prevent the Highlanders 
from gaining tlic high ground, halted at some dis¬ 
tance from the Macdonalds, who were standing 
still to give time to those regiments that made 
part of the column with them, to form on their 
left; and to the south-west column to form the se¬ 
cond line. In a short time their columns were re¬ 
duced into two lines : the first line consisted alto¬ 
gether of Highlanders. The three Macdonald re¬ 
giments, Kcppoch, Clanronald, and Glcngary, had 
the right, standing in the order they are mention¬ 
ed : next to the Macdonalds of Glcngary stood a 
small battalion of Farquharsons.* On the lefl. of 


* The Farquharsons had two regiments in the rebel army; 
for, like the Macdonalds^ they had more than one chiefs Far- 
quharson of Inrercauld. One of their chiefs was a Captain of 
foot in the King’s army, but his dan, commanded by Farquhar* 
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the Farquharsons were the Mackenzies, the Mao 
intoshes, the Macphersons, the Frazers, the Ca¬ 
merons, and the Stuarts. The second line consist¬ 
ed of the Athol brigade, which had the right; of 
Lord Ogilvie’s regiment and Lord Lewis Gordon’s 
(each of them twdhattalions;) of the Maelachlans, 
and Lord John Drummond’s regiment. 

Charles placed himself in the rear of the second 
line with the Irish piquets, and some horse,* as a 
body of reserve. 


son of Moiialtry, one of tlic clueftainSj made part of the rebel 
army. Farquharson of Bumarreh with his men, was in the first 
line at the battle of Falkirk. Monaltry, with his regiment of 
Farquharsons, escorted the camion of the rebel army, and was 
not in the action. 

* As to the position of their caralrj, the rebel officers gave 
different accounts of it. Some of tlicm said, that the two 
troops of horse-guards, and Pistligo’s horse, were jiosted be¬ 
tween the first and second line. Other officers said, that most 
of the horse were on the flanks of theii- second line, or rather 
behind it. Lord George Murray, in his account of the battle 
of Falkirk, says, that Lord Elcho, with his troop of horse- 
guards, and some other horse, were draAvn up behind the Athol 
brigade, which, having a morass on its right, there was not 
room for the horse to form between the brigade and the mo¬ 
rass. Lord John Drummond, who commanded the ImmIv of 
troops that made the feint, remained with them upon the Iji^h 
road till the Highlanders passed the Carrou; he then crossed 
over, followed the army, and joined Charles, who w as with the 
reserve. 
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The infantry of the King^s army was also form¬ 
ed in two lines, with a body of reserve. The first 
line consisted of a battalion of the Royal, of the 
reginients of W olfe, Cholmondeley,Pultney, Price, 
and Ligonicr. The Royal had the right of the 
first line, and Wolfe’s regiment the left. The se¬ 
cond line consisted of Burrel’s regiment, Blakeney’s, 
Munro’s, Battereau’s, and Fleming’s: Burrel’s re¬ 
giment had the right of this line, and Blakeney’s 
the left. Howard’s regiment formed a body of re¬ 
serve. The dragoons that were advanced before 
tlic infantry, and a good way to their left, having 
large intervals between their squadrons, extended 
so far that they covered a great part of the first 
line of the rebel army, for the left of the dragoons 
was opposite to Keppoch’s regiment, and their 
right to the centre of Lord Lovat’s, which was the 
third regiment from the left of the rebels. Behind 
the greater part of this body of cavalry there was 
no infantry but the Glasgow regiment, which, be¬ 
ing newly levied, was not allowed to have a place 
cither in the first or second line, but stood by it¬ 
self near some cottages behind the left of the dra¬ 
goons. Most of the regiments of foot in the King’s 
army were standing on the declivity of the hill. 
More than one regiment both of the first and se¬ 
cond line stood higher up, and on ground some¬ 
what more plain and level. The Highlanders to¬ 
wards the left of their first line saw the foot of the 
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£jiig*s army; the Highlanders on the right of the 
first line saw no foot at all; for besides the great 
inequality of the ground, the storm of wind and 
rain continued, and the darkness increased so much, 
that nobody could see very far. To conclude this 
account of the field of battle, and the position of 
the regiments, there was a ravine or gully which 
separated the right of the King’s army from the 
left of the rebels. This ravine began on the de¬ 
clivity of the hill, directly opposite to the centre 
of Lord Lovat’s regiment, and went down due 
north, still dejper and wider, to the plain. The 
right of the King’s army, standing on the cast 
side of this ravine, outlined the left of the rebels 
by two regiments, and the right of the rebels out¬ 
lined the left of the King’s infantry much more. 
Neither army had any cannon with them ; for the 
Highlanders had marched so fast, to get to the 
high ground before the dragoons, that they had left 
their field-pieces about a mile behind them. Ge¬ 
neral Hawley’s cannon were stuck fast at the bot¬ 
tom of the hill. The infantry of the King’s army 
not being completely formed, (for several compa¬ 
nies of Fleming’s regiment were only coming up to 
take their place in the centre of the second line,) 
when General Hawley sent an order to Colonel 
Ligonier, who commanded the cavalry, to attack 
the rebels; Colonel Ligonier, with the three regi¬ 
ments of dragoons, advanced against the High- 
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landers, who at that very instant began to move 
towards the dragoons. Lord George Murray* was 
marching at the head of the Macdonalds of Kep- 
poch, with his drawn sword in his hand, and his 
target on his arm. He let the dragoons come with¬ 
in ten or twelve paces of him, and then gave orders 
to lire. The Macdonalds of Keppoch began the 
fire, which ran down the line from them to Lord 
Lovat’s r^ment. This heavy fire repulsed the 
dragoons. Hamilton’s and Ligonier’s regiments 
wheeled about, and fled directly back: Cobham’s 
regiment wheeled to the right, and went off be¬ 
tween the two armies, receiving a good deal of fire 
as they passed the left of the rebels. When the 
dragoons were gone. Lord George Murray ordered 
the Macdonalds of Keppoch to keep their ranks, 
and stand firm. The same order was sent to the 
other two Macdonald regiments, but a great part 
of the men in these two regiments, with all the 
regiments to their left, (whose fire had repulsed 


• Lord George Murray, from the jdace where he stood on 
the right of the first line, saw none of the infantry of the 
King’s army; and he ordered Colonel Hoy Stuart and Ander¬ 
son (the guide at the battle of Preston) who were both on 
horseback, to go as near the dragoons as they could, and see 
if there was any foot behind them; they went very near the 
dragoons, and returning to Lord George Murray, told him tney 
had not seen any infantry. Lord George immediately ordered 
his men to march and attack the dra;{ouns. 
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the dragoons) immediately pursued. When they 
came near the foot of the King’s army, some regi¬ 
ments of the first line gave them a fire: the rebels 
returned the fire, and throwing down their muskets, 
drew their swords and attacked the regiments in 
the left of the King’s army, both in front and 
fiank: all the regiments in the first line of the 
King’s army gave way, as did most of the regi¬ 
ments of the second line. It seemed a total rout; 
and for some time General Hawley did not know 
that any one regiment of his army was standing ;* 


* Gcucral Hawley, wlieu he scat the order to Colonel Li- 
gouicr to attack the rebels, was standing a little behind the 
three regiments of dragoons. When the dragoons were rc- 
jmlsed by the fire of the ri;bels; and most of the regimente of 
foot, attacked in front and flank, gave way. General Hawley, 
involved in a crowd of horse and foot, came to the Edinlnirgh 
company of volunteers, ndiich, having marched up the hill in 
the rear of Fleming's regiment, u as standing by itself, and had 
not begun to fly. Tbe company was commanded by their litU" 
tenant; for the captain, William Macghie, when the aU&m 
esune that the relads u'erc mjuThing towards the King's amy, 
had gone in quest of General Hawley, to know if he pleased to 
assign the comjmny of volunteers any post, which they would 
do their utmost to maintain. The lieutenant knew General 
Hawley very well, having waited on him several times at Holy- 
rootl house, and asked if there were any regiments standing; 
wdiere they were. The General made no answer to his ques¬ 
tions, but pointing to a fold for cattle wbi<;h wiis close by, call¬ 
ed to hiqi to get in there with his men. The disorder and con¬ 
fusion increased, and General Hawley rode down the hilh 
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but Burrel’s regiment stood, and joined by part of 
two regiments of the first line (Price’s and Ligo- 
nier’s) moved to their left, till they came directly 
opposite to the Camerons and Stuarts, and began 
to fire upon them across the ravine. The High¬ 
landers returned the fire, but the fire of the King’s 
troops was so much superior, that the rebels, after 
losing a good many men, fell back a little, still 
keeping the high ground on their side of the ra¬ 
vine. The stand which these regiments made put 
a stop to the pursuit, and recalled the pursuers; 
who, when they heard so much fire behind them, 
turned back, and made what haste they could to 
the ground where they stood before the battle be¬ 
gan, expecting to find their second line ; but when 
they came there, the second line was not to be 
found. Most of the men in those regiments 
which stood behind the clans of the first line that 
attacked the foot of the King’s army, seeing the 
wonderful success of that attack, crowded in after 
the pursuers, and followed the chase ; but many 
of the men belonging to the regiments that were 
thinned in this manner, hearing the repeated fires 
given by the King’s troops across the ravine, 
thought it was most likely that the Highland 
army would be defeated ; and that the best thing 
they could do was to save themselves by leaving 
the field when they might: accordingly they did 
so, and went off to the westward. At this moment 
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the field of battle presented a spectacle seldom seen 
in war, whose great events Fortune is said to rule.* 
Part of the King’s army, much the greater part, 
was flying to the eastward, and part of the r^el 
army was flying to the westward. Not one regi¬ 
ment of the second line of the rebels remained in 
its place ; for the Atlwd brigade, being left almost 
alone on the right, marched up to the first line, 
and joined Lord George Murray where he stood 
with the Macdonalds of Keppoch. Between this 
body of men on the right of the first line, and the 
Camerons and Stuarts on the left (who had re¬ 
treated a little from the fire of the troops across 
the ravine), there was a considerable space altoge¬ 
ther void and empty, those men excepted who had 
returned fi’om the chase, and were straggling about 
in great disorder and confusion, with nothing in 
their hands but their swords. By and by Lord 
George Murray with his men joined them, and 
Charles with the Irish piquets, and some other 
troops of the reserve, came up from the rear. The 
presence of Charles encouraged the Highlanders: 
he commended their valour; made them take up 
the muskets which lay thick upon the ground; 
and ordering them to follow him, led them to the 
brow of the hill. At the approach of so consider- 

In rebus bellicis maxime dominatur Fortuna. 

Tacitus. 


I 
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able a body of men, Cobbam’s r^ment of dra¬ 
goons, which, having always kept together, was 
coining up the hill again, turned back, and went 
down to the place where the regiments of foot were 
standing who had behaved so well, and retreating 
with them in good order, joined the rest of the 
array who had rallied on the ground in the front 
of their camp, where the Argyllshire Highlanders 
had been left by General Hawley, when^he march¬ 
ed with his troops to meet the enemy. The storm 
of wind and rain continued as violent as ever: 
night was coming on; for the battle began a little 
before four o’clock,* Before it grew quite dark. 


* One of the Edinburgh company of volunteers pulled out 
his watch at the first fire, and said it wanted just ten minutes 
of four o’clock. The battle of Falkirk did not last very long. 
Several officers of the King's army, and some others who were 
taken prisoners, had frequent opportunities of conversing with 
the rebel officers, and they agreed in opinion, that the interval 
between the first fire and the retreat of Burrel’s regiment did 
not exceed twenty minutes. Farquharson of Monaltry (who 
commanded the body of men that escorted the cannon of the 
rebels) was about a mile behind the army ; when he heard the 
first fire, he left a small party of his men with the cannon, and 
with the rest marched on as fast as he could to join the army. 
In his way he met 200 or 300 men flying to the westward ; he 
made them turn back and return with him to the field. When 
he came there, the firing had ceased; and he saw Burrel’s re¬ 
giment, with part of the two regiments of foot that had joined 
them, and Cobham’s regiment of dragoons, retreating to the 
camp. 
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General Hawley gave orders to set fire to the tents, 
and marching his army through the town of Fal¬ 
kirk, retreated to Linlithgow, leaving behind him 
seven pieces of cannon, with a great quantity ot 
provision, ammunition, and baggage. While the 
tents were burning, two officers of the rebel army, 
Mr Drummond, eldest son of Lord Strathallan, 
and Mr Oliphant, younger of Cask, came down 
from the hill to the town of Falkirk (disguised like 
peasants), to procure intelligence; and returning 
to their friends, assured them that the King’s army 
had left Falkirk, and was gone towards Linlith¬ 
gow. A strong body of Highlanders, commanded 
by Lord George Murray, immediately took pos¬ 
session of the town of Falkirk. 

Kvery person who reads tliis account, or any 
other account of the battle of Falkirk, will be apt 
to think it very strange, that General Hawley 
should order * 700 or 800 dragoons to attack 8000 


* The order sent to Colonel Ligonier was carried by Mr 
Stuart Mackenzie, Lord Bute's brother, (afterwards Lord 
Privy Seal for Scotland,) who acted thcat day as aid-de-camp to 
General Hawley- The Colonel an<l Mr Mackenzie were inti¬ 
mate friends; and when the colonel received General Hawley's 
order, he said it was the most extraordinary order that ever 
was given- The author of this History having frequently con¬ 
versed with Mr Mackenzie concerning the battle of Falkirk, 
shewed him, many years ftfter the rebellion, the account which 
U here given of what passed between the colonel and him^ 
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foot drawn up in two lines. It is said, and gene¬ 
rally believed, that General Hawley, when he heard 
that the Highlanders were about to cross the Car- 
ron at Hunipace, did not think they were coming 
to attack his army, but imagined that they were 
going to give him the slip, and march back to Eng¬ 
land : that in this conceit he ordered his dragoons 
and foot to march up the hill, intercept the rebels, 
q^d force them to come to an action. Hence the 
conflict happened upon a piece of ground which he 
had never viewed, and was a field of battle exceed¬ 
ingly disadvantageous to his troops. As for the 
order given to the officer who commanded the dra¬ 
goons to attack the whole Highland army, it is 
proper to inform the reader, that General Hawley 
had been IMajor of Evans’s dragoons at the battle 
of Sheriffmuir, where that regiment, with the Scots 
Greys, led by the Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
getting over a morass (which the intense frost of 
one night had rendered passable,) attacked * the 


when he delivered General Hawley’s order. Mr Mackenzie 
hesitated a little, and said, he was not sure whetlicr or no he 
liad told Mr Home, that Colonel Ligonicr said it was the most 
extraordinary order that ever was given ; but he was very sure 
the colonel looked jis if he thought so. 

• The battle of Sheriffmuir was fought on the 13th of No¬ 
vember, O. S. in the year 1715, and the Highlanders thought 
the flank of their army secure. 
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flank of the rebel army, rode down, and drove off 
the field several regiments of Highlanders. 

When the news of the battle of Preston came 
to the army in Flanders, General Hawley repro¬ 
bated the conduct of Mr Cope, and said in a com¬ 
pany of officers, “ that lie knew the Highlanders; 
they were good militia, but he was certain that 
they could not stand against a charge of dragoons 
who attacked them well.” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hepburn * was one of the company of officers that 
heard this speech of General Hawley’s, and he al¬ 
lows his name to be mentioned with this anecdote, 
which accounts for the order given to Colonel Li- 
gonicr. 

In this ill-conducted battle, many brave officers 
of the King’s army fell.f 

As Edinburgh is but twenty-four miles from Fal- 


• Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th regiment of dragoons, when 
he retired from the service. 

t One colonel, (Sir Robert Monro,) three lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels, Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney, (of the regiment late Gard¬ 
ner’s,) Lieutenant-Colonel Bigger of Monro’s regiment, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Powell of Cholmondeley's; five captains of 
Wolfe's, and one lieutenant; four captains of Blaheney's and 
two lieutenants, were killed, with'about 300 or 400 private 
men. 

The Highlanders acknowledged that their army lost three 
captains and four subalterns, with forty men killed, and twice 
as many wounded. 
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kirk, several spectators who had made haste from 
the held, and some dragoons who had fled upon the 
spur of fear, reached Edinburgh before nine o’clock 
at night, and brought dreadful accounts of what 
they had seen, adding many circumstances which 
they had not seen. Next day the army came to 
Edinburgh about four o’clock in the afternoon: their 
appearance disproved the report of those fugitives 
who had said that the army was totally routed and 
dispersed ; but their appearance proved also, that 
the affair of Falkirk (as some people called it) was 
a bad affair. 

At no time, from the beginning to the end of 
the Rebellion, were the real friends to the Consti¬ 
tution of their country more dejected, or more ap¬ 
prehensive, than they were when they saw the 
troops return from Falkirk, who had marched 
against the rebels a few days before, as they 
thought to certain victory. 

These troops, they sadly reflected, were not the 
raw soldiers of General Cope’s army, who had ne¬ 
ver seen an enemy till they met the Highlanders 
at Preston, but they were the veteran troops of 
Britain, who had fought the battles of Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. 

On the other hand, the rebels were not so much 
elated as some people thought they had reason to 
be with their victory. Their generals blamed one 
another, that it was not so complete as it might 
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have been, when so many circumst^oes eoncurred 
in their favour. The adv^tage of ground, the sur¬ 
prise, the storm,' General Hawley’s ordet to the 
dragoons to attack a whole army, the acknowledged 
misbehaviour of some laments, were circumstances 
not likely to be ever combined again. 

Lord George Murray said, that the victory 
would have been complete, if Lord John Drum¬ 
mond (who should have commanded on the left) 
had been in his place; that he might have ordered 
some regiments from the second line to face the re¬ 
giments on the right of the King’s army, who out¬ 
lined the left of the Highlanders. If that had been 
done. Lord George Murray maintained that none 
of the foot could have escaped, but must all have 
been killed or taken. 

Lord John Drummond and others blamed Lord 
George Murray for preventing the ISIacdonalds of 
Keppoch, and a good many men of the other two 
klacdonald regiments, from advancing with the 
rest of the Highlanders when they attacked the 
foot. Sullivan, adjutant-general, was also blamed 
for keeping out of harm’s w’ay at the battle of Fal¬ 
kirk ; none of the officers of the first line of the 
Highland army saw him till the action was over, 
or any other general except Lord George Murray. 

Altercation, contention, and animosity, prevail¬ 
ed in this irregular and undisciplined array, which 
it was not an easy matter to command. 

7 
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Charles, with his'army, remained at Falkirk the 
night after the battle, without attempting to pur¬ 
sue the King’s troops in their retreat to Linlith¬ 
gow. Next day he returned to his quarters at Ban¬ 
nockburn ; after having seen a tumult among the 
Highlanders. 

Lord Kilmarnock, in the morning of the 18th, 
came to Falkirk, which is within half a mile of his 
house at Callender, (where he passed the night,) 
bringing with him a party of his men to guard 
some prisoners who had been taken in the retreat, 
and carried to Callender. I^ord Kilmarnock left 
the prisoners and their guard standing in the street, 
just before the house where Charles lodged, and 
going up stairs, presented to Charles a list of his 
prisoners, who were the two officers* and some 


* William Macgliie, Captiiiu of the Edinburgh company «)f 
volunteers, having gone in quest of General Hawley, as has 
been mentioned, could not find the General, and yust before the 
battle began, he joined Blakeney’s regiment, which was one of 
the rogimente that suffered most, and .being driven from the 
field of battle, rallied with the other regiments on the ^p’ound 
before their camp. There Mr Macghic found the lieutenant and 
several private men of his company, with whom he left'Fal¬ 
kirk, soon after the King's troops quitted that town ; and fall-: 
ing still more behind the army in their march t9 Linlithgow, 
he with his lieutenant abdfour private men were made prison¬ 
ers by the rebels. The private men were Thomas Barrow, stu¬ 
dent of physic at the University of Edinburgh ; Robert Dou- 
VOL. III. I. 
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private men of tlie company of volunteers mention¬ 
ed in the account of the battle. Charles opened the 
window to look at the prisoners, and stood for some 
time with the list in his hand, asking questions (as 
they thought) about them, of Lord Kilmarnock. 

Meanwhile a soldier, in the uniform of one of 
the King’s regiments, made his appearance in the 
street of Falkirk* which was full of Highlanders: 
he was armed with a musket and bayonet, and had 
a black cockade in his hat. When the volunteers 
saw a soldier with his firelock in his hand coming 
towards Charles, they were amazed, and fancied a 
thousand things; they expected every moment to 
hear a shot. Charles observing that the volunteers 
(who were within a few yards of him) looked all 
one way, turned his head that way too: he sieemed 
surprised; and calling Lord Kilmarnock, pointed 
to the soldier. Lord Kilmarnock came down stairs 
immediately: when he got to the street, the sol¬ 
dier was just opposite to the window where Charles 
stood. Kilmarnock came up to the fellow, struck 
his hat off his head, and set his foot oh the black 


™ ■ * — —_ —^— ■ _ —, _ 

4 

also student of physic; Robert Alexander, smi of Mr 
Alexander, afterwards Provost of Edinlmrgh; and Neil Maor 
vicar* student of law, son to the minister of Isla. It seems 
proper to mention, in this manner, the volunteers who were 
taken prisoners, as there will be occasion to say more of them 
hereafter. 
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cockade. At that instant a Highlander cune rua- 
ning from the other side of the street, laid hands 
on Lord Kilmarnock, and pushed him back< Kil¬ 
marnock pulled out a pistol, and presented it at 
the Highlander’s head: the Highlander drew his 
dirk, and held it close to Kilmarnock’s breast. In 
this posture they stood about half a minute, when 
a crowd of Highlanders rushed in, and drove away 
Lord Kilmarnock. The man with the dirk in his 
hand took up the hat, put it upon the soldier’s 
head, and the Highlanders marched off with him 
in triumph. 

This piece of dumb shew, of which they under<' 
stood nothing, perplexed the volunteers. They ex-* 
pressed their astonishment to a Highland officer 
who stood near them; and entreated him to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of what they had seen. He 
told them that the soldier in the uniform of the 
royal was a Cameron ;—“ Yesterday,” said he, 
“ when your army was defeated, he joined his clan; 
the Camerons received him with great joy, and 
told him that he should wear his arms, his clothes, 
and every thing else, till he was provided with 
other clothes and other arms. The Highlander 
who first interposed, and drew hu dirk on Lord 
Kilmarnock, is the soldier’s 'brother; the crowd 

4 

who rushed in are the Camerons, many of them 
his near relations; and, in my opinion,” continued 
the officer, “ no colonel nor general in the Prince’s 
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army can take that cockade* out of his hat, except 
Lochiel himself.” 

When Charles, with his guards^ returned to 
Bannockburn, Lord George Murray, with the 
Highland r^ments, remained at Falkirk; and 
the Duke of Perth, with the Lowcountry regi¬ 
ments, Lord John Drummond’s regiment, and the 
Irish piquets, returned to Stirling to carry on the 
siege of the castle, which proceeded very slowly 
for want of en^eers and regular troops ; and the 
few men of that description which the Duke of 
Perth had with him, found the service very hard, 
their works being levelled, and their batteries de¬ 
molished, by the superior fire of the castle. 

During this siege, the rebels sent most of the 
prisoners from Stirling to the Castle of Dounc, 
amongst whom were the officers and some private 
men of the Edinburgh company of volunteers. 
When General Hawley came to Edinburgh, his 
army was reinforced by two regiments of foot,! 
the 25th and 21st, that had served abroad, and 


• This behaviour of the Highlanders to Lord Kilmarnoch, 
in presence of Charles, occasioned that investigation into Clan¬ 
ship, made by the Author of this History, which enabled him 
to write that account of the manners of the Highlanders 
which is contained m the Introduction. 

t The 25th arrived at Edinburgh on the 17 th, liefore fhe 
news of the battle came to town. The 21st (the Scots Fu- 
sileers) arrived at Musselburgh on the 1 Sth. 
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behaved remarkably well on every occasion : not¬ 
withstanding that reinforcement, which the quali¬ 
ty of the troops rendered considerable, the army 
remained at Edinburgh till the arrival of the Duke 
of Cumberland,* who came to the Palace of Holy- 
rood-house, on Thursday the 30th of January, at 
three o’clock in the morning. 

That day, he carefully inspected the condition 
of the troops; and, having raised the spirits of the 
men by his presence, (for the soldiers wished no¬ 
thing so much as to have him for their commander 
instead of Greneral Hawley, f) he marched his army 
next day towards the enemy. It was not expected 
that he would march so soon; and the confidence 
which the Duke shewed, by marching immediate¬ 
ly against the Highlandci^s, had no small effect in 
animating his troops, and inspiring them with the 
same confidence which their General had of vic¬ 
tory. 


* On the 30th of January, the Duke of Cumberland came 
to Edinburgh ; on the 31st he marched his army to Linlith- 
goM': on the 1st of February, the Duke's army was marching 
to Falkirk, when intelligence came that the rebels had left 
Stirling, and retreated to the Highlands. 

t When General Hawley returned to Edinburgh with his 
army, he ordered aercral officers and soldiers-to be tried for 
bad behaviour at the battle of Falkirk: two or three soldiers 
were condemned to be shot, and more than one officer were 
cashiered—Sec Lord Milton’s letter written to CJeneral Haw¬ 
ley ii]>ou this occasion. Appendix, No. 38- 
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The army, with which the Duke marched from 
Edinburgh, ^consisted of fourteen battalions of foot, 
with two regiments of dragoons. Lord Cobham’s 
and Lord Mark Ker’s. Besides the r^ular taroops, 
there were 1000 Argyllshire Highlanders, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel CampbelL * The 
Duke of Cumberland, with his army, marched 
from Edinburgh in two columns. One column of 
eight battalions was commanded by the Duke him¬ 
self, and marching to Linlithgow, quartered there. 
The other column, consisting of six battalions, was 
commanded by General Huske, and marching to 
Borrowstouuness, took up their quarters in that 
town. The dragoons and Argyllshire men were 
cantoned in the adjacent villages. 

When the Duke of Cumberland, with his ^vi¬ 
sion, came to Linlithgow, Charles was at the house 
of Bannockburn, with a great part of his troops 
quartered in the town of Stirling and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Lord George Murray, with the 
clan regiments under his cqpimand, was at Fal¬ 
kirk. 

A battle seemed inevitable; and it was expect¬ 
ed that the two armies would meet again near the 
place where they had fought before. Early next 
morning, intelligence came to Linlithgow that 
Lord (^rge Murray, with the men under his 


V 


* Afterwards Duke of Argyll. 
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command, had retreated from Falkirk to the Tor- 
wood, where it was thought that, with idl hb 
forces united, Charles meant to make a stand. 

As the Duke’s army was marchii^ towards Fal¬ 
kirk, the foremost scouts brought in some strag¬ 
glers, who said that the whole army of the rebels 
was going off to the westward. 

Soon after this information, two great explo¬ 
sions, like the blowing up of magazines, were 
heard; and the Duke immediately detached the 
Ai^llshirc Highlanders, and all his dragoons, 
under the command of General Mordaunt, to pur¬ 
sue the enemy. But General Mordaunt did not 
overtake the rebels, who, having raised the si^ 
of Stirling Castle, spiked their heavy cannon, and 
blown up their magazines, went off in great disor¬ 
der and confusion, crossing the river Forth at the 
ford of the Frew. Such was the second retreat, or 
rather flight, of the rebel army before the King’s 
troops, cqpimanded-by the Duke of Cumberland. 

The resolution to retreat was a sudden resolu¬ 
tion. It had been determined to fight the King’s 
army; and all the sick and wounded men, with 
the women, were sent to Dunblane. On the 28th, 
Lord George Murray came to Bannockburn, and 
shewed Charles a plan which he had drawn of the 
battle to be fought. Charles was extremely pleased 
with it, and made several corrections with his 
own hand. That night Charles was unusually gay. 
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aud sat up very late. Next morniiig J^rd George 
Murraiy’s aid-de-camp came to Bannockbimi with 
a packet from Lord George. Charles was in bed» 
and John Hay, who was always about him, and 
sometimes acted as secretary, would not allow him 
to be called. When he got up, Hay went into his 
room with the packet. Charles opened it, and 
found a paper,* signed by Lord George Murray, 
and all the chiefs who were with him at Falkirk, 
advising a retreat to the north, which they said 
was absolutely necessary, as the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land’s army had been reinforced since the battle, 
and the number of the Highland army was much 
diminished; for besides the loss of men at the 
siege of Stirling Castle, a great many Highland¬ 
ers (particularly the Macdonalds f of Glengary) 

_ . < 

had gone home to the Highlands, and were not 
returned. When Charles read this paper, he struck 
his head against the wall till he staggered, and 
exclaimed against Lord George Murray* to whose 
management he imputed the remonstrance of the 
chiefs. The day on which the Highlanders left 
Stirling, General Mordaunt, wiUi his troops, took 


* This pap^r has been preserved. See Appendix, No. Sp. 
f The Macdonalds of Glengary had lost their colonel, Angus 
Macdonald, (the second son to their chief,) who was killed in 
the street of Falkirk, a day or two after the battle, by the ac- 
cidabtal going off of a piece. 

I 
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possession of that town, and next day the Duke of 
Cumberland entered Stirling; where he immedi¬ 
ately gave mders for repairing the bridge, one arch 
of which had been cut down in the month of De^ 
cember, when General Blakeney understood that 
the rebels were assembling at Perth in such num¬ 
bers, as made it convenient for him to interrupt 
the communication between Perth and Stirling. 

The same day the Duke of Cumberland’s army 
marched from Edinburgh to attack the rebels, the 
officers and men of the Edinburgh company of vo¬ 
lunteers, taken prisoners on the 17tb, made their 
escape from the Castle of Doune, to which they, 
with many other prisoners, had been sent on the 
25th. The Castle of Doune, built by Murdo, 
Duke of Albany, Il^ent of Scotland, during the 
captivity of James the First, was in a most ruin¬ 
ous condition when the volunteers came there. The 
place of their abode was a large ghastly room, the 
highest part of the castle, and next the battle¬ 
ments. In one end of this room there were two 
small vaults or cells, in one of which the volun¬ 
teers* passed the night, with three other persons. 


* There were only five volunteers, officers induded; for 
Itobcrt Alexander, one of the volunteers taken prisoner in the 
retreat, was kept at Stirling, as the rebels expected that his 
father, one of the most opulent citizens in Edinburgh, would 
pay a ransom of .'JOOO/. to have him set at liberty. 
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pnc of whom was Mr John Witherspoon, then a 
clei^yman of the Church of Scotland, afterwards 
President of the College of Jersey in America; 
the other two were citizens of Aberdeen, who had 
been taken up in the north country as spies, and 
threatened to be hanged by the riebels. In the 
other cell were also eight persons, who, like Mr 
Witherspoon, had come to Falkirk from curiosity 
to see a battle, and were taken prisoners in the 
general sweep which the rebels made after the 
battle. 

Each of the cells had a door which might be 
made fast by those on the inside when they went 
to sleep, having straw to He upon, and blankets to 
cover them, which they had purchased from some 
people in the village of Doune. 

From this account of the condition of the pri¬ 
soners in the castle of Doune, it may be taken for 
granted, that whmi the volunteers were brought 
there, they thought of nothing but how to get 
away. Their first scheme was to estabHsh a com¬ 
munication with the other prisoners, whose num¬ 
ber they knew was considerable; for there were 
above 100 soldiers of the king’s aray, a good ma¬ 
ny Argyllshire men, and some men of the Glas- 

# 

gow regiment, so that the whole number of pri¬ 
soners, who had carried arms, might amount to 
150 men. 
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To guard the prisoners, there was a party of 
twenty or twenty-five Highlanders, relieved every 
day from a detachment of the rebel army quarter¬ 
ed at the village of Doune. 

A centinel, who stood two or three paces from 
the door of the room where the volunteers wore 
lodged, allowed any of them that pleased to go up 
to the battlements, which were above seventy feet 
h^h. From the battlements, one of the volunteers, 
with no small difficulty, made his way to the plaee 
where the soldiers and other prisoners were con¬ 
fined, but as there was not one officer with them 
he returned the way he went, and told his com- 
panuma that their scheme of escajung by force was 
at an end. Another of the volunteers instantly 
proposed, that they should make a rope of the 
blankets they had, by which they might descend 
from the battlements to the ground, on the west 
side of the castle, where there was no centineL 

The proposal was agreed to, and being commu¬ 
nicated to the three prisoners who lodged in the 
cell with them, the two men from Aberdeen agreed 
to join the volunteers in their attempt to escape. 
Mr Witherspoon said that he would go to the bat¬ 
tlements and see what happened; that if they suc¬ 
ceeded, he would probably follow their example. 

To prevent suspicion of their design, some of 
the volunteers always kept company with the other 
persons in the great room, which was common to 
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all, whilst the rest of them, barring the door of 
their cell, were at work till they finished the rope, 
of which they resolved to make use the very night 
it was completed. The two officers then claimed it 
as their right to be the first that should hazard 
themselves, and prove the strength of the rope; 
but that claim was objected to; and all the volun¬ 
teers, with‘the two men taken up as spies, drew 
lots for the order in which they should descend. 
The captain shewed * number one, the lieutenant 
drew number two. 

When every thing was adjusted, they went up 
to the battlements, fastened the rope, and about 
one o’clock in the morning began to descend. The 
two officers, with Robert Douglas, and one of the 
men taken up as spies, got down very well, but the 
fifth man, one of the spies, who was very tall and 
big, coming down in a hurry, the rope broke with 
him just as his feet touched the ground. The lieu¬ 
tenant standing by the wall of the eastle, called to 
the volunteer j-, whose turn it was to come down 

• Captain Macghie had drawn number four, but changed it 
with one of the men from Aberdeen, who had drawn number 
one* 

t The name of this volunteer was Thomas Barrow (the on¬ 
ly Englishman in the company) who, a minute or two before 
they began to descend, had told the lieutenant that if tlic rope 
should break after the officers and his friend Douglas had got 
down, (whose numbers were prior to his,) he would rather die 
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next, not to attempt it; for that twenty or thirty 
feet were broken off from the rope. Notwithstand- 
this warning, which he heard distinctly, he put 
himself upon the rope, and coming down as far as 
it lasted, let go his hold: his friend Douglas and 
the lieutenant, (who were both of them above the 
middle size,) as soon as they saw him upon the 
rope (for it was moon-light) put themselves under 
him, to break his fall, which in part they did; but 
falling from so great a height, he brought them 
both to the ground, dislocated one of his ankles, 
and broke several of his ribs. In this extremity 
the lieutenant raised him from the ground, and 
taking him upon his back, for he was slender and 
not very tall, carried him towards the road which 
led to Alloa. When the Lieutenant was not able 
to go any farther with his burthen, other two of 
the company holding each of them one of Mr Bar- 
row’s arms, helped him to hop along upon one leg. 
In this manner they went on very slowly a mile or 
so; but thinking that, at the rate they proceeded, 
they would certainly be overtaken, they resolved 
to call at the first house they should come to. 
When they came to a house, they found a friend, 
for the landlord, who rented a small farm, was a 


than be left alone among the l)arharians; and was resolved to 
follow his ftiends at all liar.ai'ds. 
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whig» and as soon as he knew who tliey w»e, or- 
dered one of his sons to bring a horse from the 
stable, take the lame gentleman behind him, and 
go as &r as his assistance was necessary. Thus 
equipped, they went on by Alloa to TullyaUan, a 
village near the sea, where they hired a boat to 
carry them off to the Vulture sloop-of-war, which 
was lying at anchor in the Frith of Forth. Cap¬ 
tain Falconer of the Vulture received them very 
kindly, and gave them his barge to carry them to 
Queensfcrry. In their way to that place, they^saw 
some regiments of General Huske’s division march¬ 
ing between Hopetoun House and Borrowstoun- 
ness. 

When the volunteers made their escape in this 
manner, Neil Macvicar, one of them, was left in 
the Castle of Doune, for he had drawn the last 
number, and standing upon the battlements, saw 
the disaster of his friends. He concluded that the 
rope was not strong enough, and pulling it up, car¬ 
ried it to the cell, where there were some blankets 
with which he completed the rope, beginning at 
the place where it had given way, and adding a 
good deal to its thickness, he went up to the battle¬ 
ments, fastened the rope, and put himself upon it. 
He came down very well, till he reached that part 
of the rope where he had added so much to its 
thickness that his hand could not grasp it, and fidl- 
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ing from the same height that Mr Barrow had 
done, hut having nobody to break his fall, was so 
grievously hurt, bruised, and maimed, that he never 
recovered, but languished and died soon afterwards 
at the house of his father, who was a clergyman in 
the island of Isla. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Duke of Cumherland pursues the Rebels—-Halts at 
Perth—Sends several Detachments (^'h\s Army to dif 
Jerent Places.—The Prince of Hesse, with a Body <f 
his Troops, escorted by Ships of War, arrives in the 
Frith of Forth.—The Duke of Cumherland comes 
Jrom Perth to visit the Pr ince of Hesse.—A Council of 
War at Edinburg.—The Duke of Cumherland re¬ 
turns to Perth—Sends several Regiments to Dundee— 
Marches himself with the Main Body his Army to 
Aberdeen—Halts there some time.—Charles, with a 
Jew Men at May, near Inverness.—An attempt made 
by Lord Loudcni to seize him.—The Attempt defeated. 
Charles assembles his Men/—Marches to Inverness .— 
Lord Loudon retreats to Rossshire.—Charles besieges 
the Castle (J Inverness.—The Castle surrenders. — Va¬ 
rious Expeditions of the Rebels while the Duke's Army 
lay at Aberdeen.—Account (J these Expeditions.—An 
Order Jrom Charles to 'the Commanding Officers to de¬ 
sistJrom them, and jenn him at Inverness. 

On the 4th of February, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, with his army, marched along the bridge of 
Stirling, on'his way to Dunblane and Crieff, follow¬ 
ing the route of the Highlanders, who had passed 
through these towns. At Crieff the rebel army had 

14 
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separated : one division, consisting of the Western 
Highlanders, under the command of Charles, 
marched north hy the Highland road ; the other 
division, in which there were several clans, and all 
the Lowcountry regiments, under the command 
of Lord George Murray, marched by the coast 
road, which leads through Montrose and Aberdeen 
to Inverness. A few Highlafiders took a middle 
road by Braemar, which led to their own part of 
the country. 

From Crieff the Duke of Cumberland proceeded 
to Perth, where his army halted for some days, 
and the Duke, having sent a detachment of 500 
men to the Castle of Blair, and another detachment 
of 200 men to Castle Menzies, returned to Edin¬ 
burgh to visit the Prince of Hesse, his brother-in- 
law, who, with about 5000 men in thirty-six trans¬ 
ports, escorted by four ships of war, arrived in the 
Hoad of Leith on the 8th of February. 

The Duke of Cumberland stayed only one night 
at Edinburgh, where his Royal Highness and the 
Prince of Hesse held a Council of War to deter¬ 
mine their future operations. In this Council of 
W ar, which was held at Lord Milton’s, all the Ge¬ 
nerals gave it as their opinion, that the war was at 
an end; and that his Royal Highness had nothing 
to do but to give his orders to the officers under 
him to march into the Highlands as soon as the 

vor. in. ' M 
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season would pennit, and ferret the rebdb out of 
their strongholds and fastnesses; for it was evi¬ 
dent, they said, that the rebels would never risk a 
battle against an amly commanded by the Duke 
of Cumberland. His Royal Highness having heard 
the general officers, desired to know what Lord 
Milton thought of the state of affairs, who excused 
himself from giving his opinion in a Council of 
War, as he was not a military man. The Duke 
insisted upon bearing Lord Milton’s opinion, who 
knew the country of the Highlands, and the High¬ 
landers, better than any qiic present. Lord MU- 
ton then said, that he wished he might be mis¬ 
taken in the opinion he was called upon to give; 
for his knowledge of the Highlands and the High¬ 
landers inclined him to think that the rebellion 
was not at an end ; that as the King’s troops could 
not follow the Highlanders through their wild and 
unaccommodated country in the winter season, he 
was persuaded that the rebels, divided and scatter¬ 
ed as they wcire, would unite again, and risk a bat¬ 
tle before they gayc up the cause. 

The day after this Council of War, the Duke of 
Cumberland returned to Perth, where be remained 
for some days, sent forward three regiments of foot 
and a regiment of dragoons to Dundee; and on 
the 20th of February, the main body of the army, 
commanded by the Duke himself, began their 
march to the northward by the coast road, and. 
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halting both at Dundee and Montrose, arrived at 
Aber^en the 27th. 

While the Duke with his army remain^ at 
Aberdeen, the Prince of Hesse marched his troops 
by Stirling to Perth, and fixed his head-quarters 
there. Thus the country near Perth and Aberdeen 
was secured from the incursions of the Highland¬ 
ers, and several posts to the north of the Castle of 
Blair were occupied by the Argyllshire men, or 
small parties of the regulars. 

The Highlanders having retreated to their moun¬ 
tains in several divisions, which they could unite 
or separate, and mix their troops as they pleased, 
found themselves masters of that part of the king¬ 
dom where there was no force to oppose them but 
that body of men which Lord Loudon and the Pre¬ 
sident had assembled in the north, when Charles 
and his army marched to England. 

Lord Loudon's army (as it was called) consisted 
of his own regiment, and eight independent com¬ 
panies, with some hundred Macdonalds and Mac- 
Icods, who had come from the Isle of Skye with 
Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod. AV^ith 
this small army Lord Loudon had very near put 
an end to the war. 

When Charles, with that division of the army 
which he led, came near Inverness, the other part 
of his army was at no great distance from him, on 
the road to Inverness by the coast, and as neither 
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of them were under any apprehensions • from the 
neighbourhood of Lord Loudon’s army, Charles al¬ 
lowed his men to straggle about in their own coun¬ 
try ; and he, with a very few men about him, took 
up his quarters at Moy, the seat of Mackintosli, 
which is but nine or ten miles from Inverness. 

X^ord Loudon, informed that Charles had only 
five or six hundred men with him at Moy, march¬ 
ed from Inverness with 1500 men on the evening 
of the I6tb, as soon as it was quite dark. 

Of this design against her guest, Lady Mackin¬ 
tosh was informed in the evening by two letters* 
from Inverness. 

Without saying a word to Charles or any of his 
company, she ordered five or six of her people, well 
armed, under the conduct of a country smith, to 
wal^h the road from Inverness, and give notice if 
they should perceive any number of men coming 
towards Moy. 

LfOrd Loudon’s troops were within three miles 
of the place, when the noise which they made in 
xnaidiing was heard by the smith and his party, 
who immediately gave them a fire, and running 
here and there called upon the Macdonalds and 


* One, it is said, from Fraser of Gorthleek, and one from 
her own mother, who was a Whig, but did not like that Charles 
diouH he killed or taken prisoner in her daughter's honse. 
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Camerons to advance on the right and left, repeat* 
ing often the well-known names of Lochiel and 
Keppoch. 

Lord Loudon's men, who thought the whole 
Highland army was coming, turned their backs, 
and, striving who should be foremost in running 
away, many of them who first began to fly were 
thrown down and trode upon. The panic, fear, and 
flight, continued till they got near Inverness, with¬ 
out having been in any danger but that of beinjg 
trampled to death, which many of them (when 
they were lying upon the ground, and trod upon* 
by such numbers) thought they could not possibly 
escape. 

Charles, for whose safety the lady had provided 
so effectually, knew nothing of Lord Loudon’s 
march till next morning; for he was up and dress¬ 
ed when the smith and his party came to Moy, and 
gave an account of their victory. Charles immedi¬ 
ately gave orders to assemble his men, which was 
done that day, and next morning he marched them 
towai^s Inverness. Lord Loudon, at the approach 
of forces so much superior to his own, left the town. 


* William Miister, of Rosa, who gave this account of the 
night march, was one of those who were tlirou’n down and 
trod upon. That gallant gentleman had been in many perils, 
but had never, he said, found himself in a condition so grievous 
as that in which he was at the rout of Moy. 
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and, crossing the Ferry of Kessock, retreated to 
Ross-shire, whither he could not he immediately 
pursued, for he took all the boats with him to his 
own side of the Ferry. It was on the 18th of Fe¬ 
bruary that the Highland army got possession of 
Inyemess; and from that day it may be said that 
the war assumed another form. 

After Lord Loudon’s retreat, the rebels laid 
siege to the Castle of Inverness (then called Fort 
George,) which did not hold out long, for it sur¬ 
rendered on the 20th. 

Lord Loudon had left there in garrison two in¬ 
dependent companies, and one company of old sol¬ 
diers, who were made prisoners; a good deal of am¬ 
munition and provisions were found in the castle, 
with sixteen pieces of cannon of different calivers. 

Fort George was no sooner surrendered than the 
rebels laid siege to Fort Augustus, which is thirty- 
two miles from Inverness. The siege was carried 
on by the French Irish, who, making use of some 
battering cannon found at Fort George, took the 
place in a few days. The garrison, which consisted 
of three companies of Guise’s regiment, were made 
prisoners of war. 

The rebels having reduced the forts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Inverness, and knowing that they had 
nothing to apprehend from the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land’s army finr some time, projected a number of 
expeditions, attacks, and sieges, all of which they 
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attempted to carry into execution in the month ot 
March, trusting to their knowledge of the country, 
and the hardiness of the Highlanders, who were 
able to endure the rigour of a season uncommonly 
severe. 

First of all, in the end of February, they sent 
off a detachment to besiege Fort William. Ge¬ 
neral Stapleton was appointed to command the 
troops, and conduct the siege. He had \yith him 
300 men of the Irish piqdets; and the Camerons, 
with the Macdonalds of Keppoch, and the Stuarts 
of Appin, under the command of Lochiel, were to 
join him when he came to Fort William. 

The distance between Inverness and Fort Wil¬ 
liam is sixty-one miles, and the hilly road between 
these two places (which for a great part of the way 
is a continuation of steep paths and passes) retard¬ 
ed the march of the French soldiers with their 
cannon so much, that they did not get to Fort 
William* for many days, and did not complete 
their batteries, nor begin to fire from them, till the 
20th of March. 

Several other enterprizes had been undertaken, 
and were carrying on at the same time; and there 
is a coinddence in the date of those events that 


* The Highlanders appeared beiinre the fortress in the end 
February. 
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bappeued in the month of March* which makes 
this part of the story seem confused and perplexed. 

In the beginning of March, Lord Cromarty was 
sent into Ross-shirc with his own regiment, and 
the Mackinnons, the Maegregors, and Barrisdale’s 
men, to dislodge Lord Loudon and his forces, who, 
after their retreat from Inverness, had taken pos> 
session of Ross>shire. 

Lord Loudon defended himself, and stood his 
ground against Lord Cromarty and his detach¬ 
ment ; but when the Duke of Ferth and Lord 
George Murray joined Lord Cromarty with a rein¬ 
forcement of some of the best men in the High¬ 
land army,* Lord Loudon crossed over the Frith 
of Tain to Sutherland, and, quartering his troops 
in the town of Dornoch and the country about it, 
lay with the Frith between him and the enemy. 

Lord George Murray, leaving the Duke of 
Perth to prosecute the war against Lord Loudon, 
returned to Inverness to execute a design which 
he had formed, in concert with Cluny, of beating 
up the quarters of the King’s troops in Athol. 

From Inverness Lord George took with him one 
regiment of his Athol brigade, and proceeded to 
Badcnoch, where he was joined by Cluny with fjOO 


* The Macdonalds of Clanranald, under the command of 
their Chief, and one battalion of Lochiel’a regiment, comAiaud- 
ed by his brother. 
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Macphersons. Climy informed him, that he had 
sent forward several parties of his men to guard 
the passes, and prevent all communication between 
Badenoch and Athol. 

In the evening of the 16th of March, when day¬ 
light began to fail, they set out from Dalwhinnie 
with 700 men : nobody but Lord George and Clu- 
ny knew whither they were going, or what was in¬ 
tended to be done. At Dalspeddel, which is about 
the middle of Drummochter, a halt was ordered, 
and the 700 men were divided into a great many 
parties, in each of which the Atholmen and the 
Macphersons were mixed in proportion to their 
numbers in the detachment. 

Lord George then made them a speech that de¬ 
clared and explained his design, which was to at¬ 
tack all the posts in Athol occupied by regulars or 
Argyllshire men, before day-light, and as nearly 
as possible at the same time. He concluded his 
speech by promising a reward of one guinea to 
every man who should surprise a centinel at his 
post. 

The principal posts to be attacked were Bun- 
Rannoch, the house of Kinnachin, the house of 
Blairfettie, the house of Lude, the house of Fas- 
chillie, and the Public House (the Inn) at Blair, 
where, as Lord George Murray was informed, a 
good many officers of the SIst had taken up their 
quarters. 
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Many other small posts, commanded by non¬ 
commissioned officers, were included in the plan of 
attack. 

The Bridge of Bruer, which is about two miles 
to the north of Blair, was appointed the place of 
rendezvous, to which all the different parties were 
ordered to repair, when they had discharged their 
duty; and there, it was told them, they should find 
Lord George Murray and Cluny.' 

The parties set out immediately, and most of 
them reached the places they were sent to attack 
before break of day. 

At Bun-Rannoch there was a late-wake* that 
night, and the Argyllshire men quartered there, 
were engaged as guests in that barbarous and now 
obsolete festivity. Their centinel was surprised, 
the party entered the house without a shot being 
fired, and made them all prisoners. 

At the house of Kinnachin the centinel was 
upon his guard, discharged his piece at the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy, and alarmed his friends, who. 


* It was formerly a custom in Scotlmid, at the'death of any 
■penaOf to assemble a company of the neighbours, who sat up 
all night in the room where the corpse lay. This company (of 
which some of the nearest relations always made a part) play¬ 
ed at cards, told tales, and drank till day-light Such was the 
late-wake, a custom once universal in Scotland, now almost as 
universally disused. 
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firing from the windows, defended themselres till 
the party broke into the house, and, killing one 
man, made the rest prisoners. 

At Blairfcttie the centinel was surprised, and 
the enemy was in the house before the Argyllshire 
men knew they were attacked; notwithstanding 
which, they resisted and defended themselves for 
some time, before they laid down their arms. 

The house of Kinnachin was occupied by a party 
of the 21st regiment; their centinel was surprised 
and killed, and the whole party made prisoners. 

At Faschillie, which is not far from Lude, there 
was a party of Argyllshire men, who were surprio 
sed and taken. 

At Blair, those who attacked the public-house 
met with such resistance, that all the officers esca¬ 
ped, and got to the Castle of Blair. 

About break of day, before any of the parties 
had joined Loid George at the place of rendezvous, 
or any account had been received of their success, 
a common fellow from the town of Blair, came to 
the Bridge of Bruer, and informed Lord Cieorge 
Murray, that Sir Andrew Agnew had got his men 
under arms, and Was coming to see who they were 
that had attacked his posts. 

When Lord George and Cluny received this 
notice, they had with them only twenty-five pri¬ 
vate men, and some elderly gentlemen. They con¬ 
sulted together what should be done. Some advi- 
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sed that without loss of time they should make the 
best of their way back to Drummochter. Others 
were of opinion that it would be better to mount 
the hills that were nearest, and make their retreat 
by roads where they could not easily be followed. 

Lord George differed from everybotly who had 
^ven his opinion. “ If 1 quit my post,’* said he, 
“ all the parties 1 have sent out, as they come in, 
will fall into the hands of the enemy.” 

It was day-light, but the sun was not up. Lord 
George looking earnestly about him, observed a 
fold dyke (that is, a wall of sod or turf) which had 
been begun as a fence for cattle, and left unfinish¬ 
ed ; it was of considerable length, and cut in two 
a field that was near the bridge. He ordered his 
men to follow him, and drew them up behind the 
dyke, at such a distauce one from another, that 
they might make a great show, having the colours 
of both regiments flying in their front. H& then 
gave orders tc the pipers (for he had with him all 
the pipers, both of the Atholmen and the Mac- 
phersons) to keep their eyes fixed upon the road 
from Blair, and the moment they saw the soldiers 
appear, to strike up with all their bagpipes at once. 
It happened that the regiment came in sight just 
as the sun rose, and that instant the pipers began 
to play one of their most noisy pibrochs. Lord 
Gjamge Murray and his Highlanders, both officers 
and men, drew their swords, and brandished them 
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about their heads. Sir Andrew, after gazing a 
while at this spectacle, ordered his men to the right 
about, and marched them back to the- Castle of 
Blair. Lord George Murray kept his post at the 
bridge till several of his parties* came in, and as 
soon as he had collected three or four hundred men, 
conscious of victory, and certain that his numbers 
would be greater very soon, he marched to Blair, 
and invested the Castle; but he had no battering 
cannon, for his whole train consisted of two small 
field-pieces, w'hose shot made no impression upon 
walls that were seven feet thick. 

Lord George being informed that the garrison 
had no great stock of provisions, resolved to remain 
before the place and cut off all communication be¬ 
tween the castle and the neighbouring country, 
that the troops might be obliged to surrender for 
want of subsistence. Accordingly, he placed his 
guards and commenced a blockade, which continued 
so long, that various movements were made in the 

* When all the parties came in and made their report, (some 
of them at the Bridge of Bruer, and some at the village of Blair) 
it-appeared that no less than thirty posts, great and small, had 
been attacked between three o'clock and five in the morning, 
and all of them carried. Though there had been a good deal 
of firing, few mon were killed in the night attacks, for the re¬ 
bels did not lose one man, and the King’atroops not above three 
or four; but SOO ^en (non-commissioned officers included) 
were taken prisoners. 
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meantime by tiie xiebels, and by tbe King’s troops 
in different places, and several exploits perform^, 
of which it is necessary to give some account. 

When Lord George Murray left Ross-shire, the 
Duke of Perth remained there to prosecute the war 
against Lord Loudon, who had got into Suther¬ 
land, with the Frith of Tain between him and his 
enemies. 

The Duke of Perth having collected a number 
of boats, and brought them to the town of Tain, 
which is directly opposite to Dornoch, he himself, 
with a considerable part of his forces, marched 
about by the head of the Frith. The men who were 
left at Tain embarking in the boats (at the time 
agreed upon with the Duke,) crossed the Frith un¬ 
der cover of a thick fog, and landed without being 
discovered. 

The Duke of Perth uniting his forces, came up 
near Dornoch with 200 men of Lord l^oudon’s re¬ 
giment, commanded by the Major, who had been 
informed by an express from Lord Loudon, of the 
approach of the enemy, and was marching to join 
his lordship. The Major, with four or five officers 
and sixty men, were made prisoners, and the rest 
dispersed. 

After this disaster. Lord Loudon separated his 
army; he himself, with the President and Mae- 
leod, marched through Sutherland to the sca^ast, 
and embaiked, with 800 men, for the Isle of Skye. 
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Several of the officers, and some of the men bel<nig- 
ing to Lord Loudon’s regiment,' retreated to Lmd 
Rae’s country, where they had an opportunity soon 
after of doing a most essential piece of service. 

Meanwhile, strong detachments of the King’s 
army were sent from Aberdeen to take positions 
that might favour the march of the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, when he should advance with his forces 
into the Highlands; 

On the 12 th of March, a detachment, condsting 
of four battalions of infantry and two regiments of 
cavalry, under the command of General Bland, 
marched from Aberdeen to Old Meldmm, which 
is seventeen miles onward on the road to the river 
Spey, that runs between Aberdeen and Inverness, 
and is seldom fordable in spring, except the weather 
be uncommonly dry. 

General Bland continued to advance with his 
troops, and was followed on the 16th by four bat¬ 
talions under the command of General Mordaunt, 
who was ordered to sustain General Bland in his 
attacks upon those bodies of the rebel army that 
had crossed the river Spey, and had taken posses¬ 
sion of Strathbogic, where Colonel Roy Stewart 
commanded a body of horse and 1000 foot. 

General Bland, marching early in the morning 
of the 17th, had got very near Strathbogie with his 
troops, before the rebels were informed of his ap¬ 
proach. Colonel Stewart, with his moi, immedi- 
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ately abandoned the town, and retreated to Foch¬ 
abers. 

About the end of March, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land’s army was divided into three large bodies, 
one of which, commanded by Lord Albemarle and 
General Bland, lay at Strathbogie. Another lay 
at Old Meldrum, commanded by General Mor- 
daunt, and the third was quartered at Aberdeen, 
where the Duke himself commanded. 

While the army was cantoned in this manner, a 
detachment from the division under General Bland, 
consisting of seventy Argyllshiremeii, and thirty of 
Kingston’s horse, occupied the village of Keith, 
which lies between Strathbogie and Fochabers. 
The Highlanders, informed of the number of this 
detachment, marched a much gicater number of 
their men from Fochabers to Keith; and arriving 
there at midnight, on the 20th of March, surprised 
the party so completely, that almost all of them, 
both horse and foot,, were killed or made prisoners. 

All these affairs happened in the month of 
March, and nearly about the same time, that is, in 
the end of the month. 

The friends of government were grieved and as¬ 
tonished when they heard of so many attacks made 
by an enemy, of whose attacks they never expected 
to have heard any more. 

But whik the ^terprizes of the Highlanders by 
land w«re, Inrthe most part, successful, the attempts 
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. of France and Spain, to send them succours by sea, 
generally failed. For the frigates and privateers 
(sometimes single ships, and sometimes two or three 
together) sent with supplies of men and money to 
the rebel army, seldom escaped the English men- 
of-war which cruised in the North Seas to intercept 
them. 

There was one vessel belonging to the rebels, 
which had formerly been a sloop of war in the navy 
of England, called the Haz^d, but being captured 
by the Ilighlanders in the harbour of Mbntrosei 
her name was changed; and they called her the 
Prince Charles. This vessel sailed remarkably 
well; and had made several voyages to France. 

In the end of INIarch, the Prince Charles made 
her appearance in the North Seas, having on board 
120 soldiers, .and twenty officers (mostly Irish in 
the Spanish service,) with a considerable sum of 
money. 

An English cruiser, called the Sheemess, got 
sight of the Prince Charles on the 25th of March; 
and, after a long chace, and a running fight, drove 
her on shore in the Bay of Tongue, near Lord 
lleay’s house. 

The officers and soldiers landed iinmediately, 
taking with them, it is said, 12 or 13,000^. in gold; 
but they were soon descried, and attacked by those 
officers and men of Lord Loudon’s regiment who 

I 

had come into Lord Reay’s country, as has been 

VUIi. III. N 
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mentioned, where they were joined by some of the 
Mackays, raised by Lord Reay’s sons. The con¬ 
test did not. last long; the foreigners, after a very 
faint resistance, laid down their arms, and surren¬ 
dered themselves, with the money, of which Charles 
and his army were at that time in the greatest 
want.* 

The month of March was now near an end, and 
as the cold wind of the spring, that dries the ground 
more than the heat of summer, had blown for some 
time, and made the rivers fordable, it was concluded 
that the Duke of Cumberland would march very 
soon, and attack Charles in his head-quarters at 
Inverness. In this belief, expresses were sent to 
all the officers of the rebel army, who commanded 
detachments at a distance, to desist from their en- 


* The rebel army had been in great distress for want of mo¬ 
ney, some time before the Prince Charles was tiiken. Orders 
were sent to General Stapleton and Lochiel to hasten the siege 
of Fort-William as much as possible; and when they had taken 
the fort, as there was no prospect of getting any mohey, unless 
they were in possession of the Loweountry, Charles and his 
Counsellors had determined that Lochiel and KepiMWjh, with 
their own regiments, and the regiments of Clanronald, Glen- 
gary, and Appin, should inarch into Argyllshire, while Charles, 
with the r^t of the clans, and the Loweountry regiments, 
should march by the Highland road to Perth, where it was in¬ 
tended the two divisions of his army should join. 

Secretary Murray’s Letter to Lochiel, dated Fort Augustus, 
March 14th.— Appendui, No. 41. 
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terprizes, and hasten to Inverness with all the men 
under their command. 

Lord George Murray having received orders to 
this effect, sent off his two pieces of cannon from 
Blair, on the 31st of March. Next day, at two 
o’clock in the morning, he marched with all his 
forces to Badenoch. 

During the blockade of the castle of Blair, no¬ 
thing memorable happened. Few men were killed 
on cither side; and the garrison suffered no dis¬ 
tress, but from want of provisions, by which they 
were reduced to great extremity; and if the block¬ 
ade had lasted a few days longer, it seems probable 
they would have been obliged to surrender. 

AVhen Lord George Murray came to Badenoch, 
he left the Maephersous in their own country,* 
and sent dowA his regiment to Speyside, to join 
the Athole brigade, which made part of those forces 
under the command of the Duke of Perth that 
guarded the fords of the river Spey, by which it 
was expected the Duke of Cumberland’s army 
would come, when they marched northward. Lord 


* Badenoch is so near Inverness, that it was thought the Mac- 
pliersons could be had whenever they were wanted ; and, in 
the meantime, might labour their ground, sow their oat seed, 
and live upon their own provisions; for the magazines at In* 
verncss were very ill supplied with ammunition of every sort- 
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George himself went on to Inverness, where he ar¬ 
rived on the 3d of April. 

On that very day the siege * of Fort-William 
was raised by General Stapleton, who spiked his 
heavy cannon, carried off his held pieces, and march¬ 
ed with his own men towards Inverness, leaving 
the Highlanders and their Chiefs to follow when 
they pleased. 


* A Journal of the Siege of Fort-William, said to )>e written 
by an officer of the garrison, was publishe<l in the Scots Maga¬ 
zine of the month of March, in the year 1746. The’ author of 
that Journal states the number of the men in gan'ison at 6t)0, 
tahes notice of the strength of the place, which could not he 
invested; for it was built on the sea shore, ainl wlien Cleiieriil 
Stapletou came there, was defended on that side by the fire of 
two sloops of wai’- Tlie siege, though not a very regular one, 
lasted about a month, and the garrison, who made several sal¬ 
lies, lost only six men. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T)ie Duke (^Cnmherland at Aherdcen.-^His Army leaves 
Aberdeen.—Proceeds toxmrds Inverness.-^Skirmish at 
the Bridge of Nairne.—The Rear-guard of the Rebels 
retreats.—The Van-guard of'the Duke's Army pursues. 
^Charles conies up zeith a Body tifhis Troops.—The 
Van-guard of the Duke's Army retreats.—Joins their 
Main Body.—Design ofa Night Attack.—Night March 

of the Rebels _ The Design frustrated ..— The Rebels 

retreat to CuUoden.—March (fthe Duke of Cumberland 
to attack them.—Defeat and Dispersion of the Rebel 
Army. 

While the GeBerals of the Highland army 
were mareliing with their men towards Inverness, 
the Duke of Cumberland was prifparing to march 
to the same place with all his forces. His Royal 
Highness had provided every thing that was 
thought necessary to ensure success. 

Intending to march by the coast road, which is 
nowhere far from the sea, he had given orders for 
a number of transports, with a convoy of several 
ships of war, to attend his army in their march. 

The trail sports, were loaded with provisions, am¬ 
munition, artillery, and every thing necessary for 
an army. ' . 
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On the 8th of April, the Duke of Cumberland 
left Aberdeen with the last division of his army,f 
and advancing to the northward, was joined by 
General Bland and Grcneral JMordaunt, with the 
troops under their command; so that the whole 
army met at Cullen, which is twelve miles from 
the river Spey. ' 

At Aberdeen, the Duke’s army had been rein¬ 
forced by two regiments from England, the Duke 
of Kingston’s regiment of light horse, and Blyth’s 
regiment of foot, with 600 recovered men from the 
hospitals at Edinburgh. The weather was cold, 
but windy and dry, and the river Spey was known 
to be fordable. 

A considerable part of the rebel army, under the 
command of the Duke of Perth, lay on the north¬ 
west side of the river Spey. These troops consist¬ 
ed mostly of the Lowcountry regiments : they 
had draivn a trench, and raised some works on their 
side of the river, as if they intended to oppose the 
passage of the King’s troops. 

On the 12th of April, the army left Cullen, and 


• State of the etfective force of the army under the command 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, from the re¬ 
turn dated at Aberdeen, March 26, 174<6.>— 

Effective rank and file, 7*179* 

State Paper Office, July 14, 1801. 

Extracted by John Bruce, keeper of State Papers. 
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marched on till they came to the Moor of Arroudel, 
which is about five or six miles from the river' Spey. 
The army halted there, and formed in three divi¬ 
sions, each of them about half a mile distant from 
each other. The greatest division of the three was 
on the left, and marched along the high-road: the 
other two divisions marched nearer the sea and the 
ships, which were on their right. In this order the 
army advanced till they came to the river, which 

the greatest division entered at a ford near Gor- 

) 

mach, the next division to that at the ford by Gor¬ 
don Castle, and the division on the right at a ford 
near the church of Belly. In this manner the 
Duke’s army crossed the river Spey, without op¬ 
position, though it was generally expected that the 
passage of the river would be disputed. But this 
apprehension was owing to the ignorance that pre¬ 
vailed both of the condition of the rebel army at 
Inverness, and the number of men under the Duke 
of Perth’s command, for he had not with him one- 
half* of the forces of Charles, and was under orders 
to retreat without coming to an action. 


• The Duke of Perth had with him at Speyside his own re¬ 
giment, the Atholc brigade. Lord Lewis Gordon's, and Lord 
Ogilvie’s regiments. Colonel John Roy Stewart’s regiment, the 
Farquharsons, and all the horse of the rebel army, except the 
first troop of guards. If the rest of their forces had been as¬ 
sembled, it was intended to have marched them all to Spey. 
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Accordingly, when the King’s troops were ap- 
jiroaching the river, the banks of which are very 
high on the north-west side, the Duke of Perth 
drew off* his men, and retreated to Elgin. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s array encamped on 
the north side of the Spey, opposite to Fochabers. 

On Sunday the 13th, the army marched from 
Speyside to the muir of Alves, (which is a march 
of fourteen miles,) and encamped near the parish- 
church of Alves, four miles from Elgin.—On Mon¬ 
day the 14th, the army moved on to Naira, which 
is seventeen miles from Alves. The van-guard, 
which consisted of some companies of grenadiers, 
with part of the Argyllshire men, and Kingston’s 
light horse, marched on briskly. When they came 
to the Bridge of Nairn, they found that the rear¬ 
guard of the rebels had not left the town, and a 
party of their men (some of the Irish piquets,) 
standing at one end of the bridge, fired upon the 
grenadiers at the other ; some shots were exchan¬ 
ged without much loss on cither side. 

When the rebels quitted the town, their retreat 
was covered by some cavalry, consisting of one 
troop of Fitz-James’s horse, and the second troop 
of horse-guards. The troops that dislodged them 
from Naira continued the pursirit for several miles, 
and were yer}' near them at a place called the Loch 
of the Clans, (which is five or six miles from Nairn,) 
wlicn Charles came up most unexpectedly with his 
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first troop of guards, and the Mackintosh regiment. 
He ordered his men to halt, and fonned them to 
receive the attack of the pursuers ; who, seeing 
themselves outnumbered, retreated in their turn ; 
and marching back to Naim, joined the army, 
which was encamped on the plain west of that 
town. 

Charles had left Inverness in the morning, and 
taken with him all the troops that were there, lea- 
'v'ing orders for those that were coming up, to fol¬ 
low him as fast as they could to Culloden,* which 
is three miles onward in the way to Nairn. 

At this critical time, the rebel army was much 
dispersed. Xochicl and Keppoch, with the High¬ 
landers who bad been at the siege of Fort-William, 
were on their way to Inverness, and expected every 
hour. I^ord Cromarty, with about 700 men, was 
in Sutherland; as was also Mackinnon, Glengyle, 
and llarisdalc, with their men.—Cluny and the 
Maephersons were still in Badenoch : the Master 
of I./ 0 vat (afterwards General Fraser) had gone to 
his father’s country, which is very near Inverness, 
to bring up all the men he could to complete the 
second battalion lately added to his regiment. The 


* Ciillodert is :i little to the soutlnvard of the Lijrh-road 
from Invernesh to Nairn. I'licse to\riis ;ire about se^'entcelI 
miles disliuit. 
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absence so many men was perfectly well known 
in the army; and it seemed very strange that 
Charles should make a movement which brought 
him nearer his enemies, and carried him still far¬ 
ther from his own men, of whom he stood in so 
much need. It appeared very soon that he came 
to Culloden for that very reason, that he might be 
nearer the Duke of Cumberland’s army than he 
was at Inverness. 

In the evening of the 14th, Lochiel joined the 
army with his regiment. That night the High¬ 
landers (who never pitched a tent) lay upon the 
ground among the furze and trees of Culloden- 
wood. Charles and his principal officers were lodged 
in Culloden-house. 

Next day the army, joined by Keppoch and his 
regiment, was drawn up in order of battle upon 
Drummossie IMoor,* about a mile and a half to the 
south-east of Culloden-house. When mid-day came, 
and the King’s army did not appear, it was con- 


• On the I.*)til, when the rebel army was formed upon this 
moor. Lord George Murray proposed to retire to the other side 
of the river Nairn, and occupy a piece of ground, which, he 
said, was a much more proper field of battle for Highlanders 
than the plain moor where the army was drawn up.—See Lord 
George Mui'ray’s account of this proposal, and his reasons for 
it, in a letter from him to Mr Hamilton of Bangour. A{>- 
pendix. No. 42. . 
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eluded that they had not moved from their camp 
at Naim, and would not move that day, which was 
the Duke of Cumberland’s birth-day. About two 
o’clock the men were ordered to their quarters, and 
Charles calling together the Generals and Chiefs, 
made them a speech, in which he proposed to march 
with aU his forces in the evening, and make a night 
attack upon the Duke of Cumberland’s army in 
their camp at Nairn. 

At first nobody seemed to relish this proposal; 
and the Duke of Perth and Lord John Dmm- 
inond expressed their dislike of it. Loehiel, who 
was not a man of many words, said that the army 
would be stronger next day by 1500 men at least; 
but when Lord George Murray rose, and seconded 
the proposal made by Charles, insisting and enlar¬ 
ging upon the advantage of a night attack, that 
rendered cannon and cavalry (in which the superi¬ 
ority of the Duke of Cumberland’s army chiefly 
consisted,) of little service, it was agreed to make 
the attempt, as the best thing that could be done 
in their present circumstances, for they were almost 
entirely destitute both of money and provisions. 

When the officers went to their regiments, they 
found that a great number of the soldiers had gone 
to Inverness and places adjacent to procure provi¬ 
sions. Officers were sent from every regiment to 
bring the men back, butjthey refused to come, bid¬ 
ding the officers shoot them if they pleased, for 
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they would not come back till they had got some 
food. This happened between six and seven o’clock 
in the evening; and as the army was to march at 
eight, the absence of so many men seemed to put 
an end to the design of a night attack; hut Charles 
was bent upon making the attack. He made the 
Chiefs and Colonels assemble what men they could, 
and at eight o’clock gave orders to* Lord George 
IMurray to inarch. Lord George put himself at the 
head of the army, and marched with great alacrity 
to execute the design of a night attack, which he 
himself had formed ; and it was to have been exe¬ 
cuted in the following manner-:— 

The river Nairn passes within half a mile of 
Hrummossie Moor,* and runs from that straight 
cast towards the town of Nairn, which stands, as 
Cullodcn does, on the north side of thd river. Lord 
George Murray intended to march with the army 
in a body, till they were past the house of Kilraick, 
or Kilravockjf then to divide his troops, and cross 
the river with the van, (making about one-third of 
the army,) which he himself commanded, at a place 
about two miles distant from Nairn, and march on, 
having two-thirds of the army on the north side. 


* The field of battle. 

+ The house of Kilravock is ten miles from Cullodcn, on the 
direct road to the town of Nairn. 
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and one third on the south side of the river, till 
both of them came near the Duke’s camp, then to 
cross the river again with his own division, and at¬ 
tack the King’s army at once from the south and 
from the west. This was the plan of the night at¬ 
tack which, if it had been executed as it -was 
projected, would, in the opinion of some of the 
bravest oflScers in the Duke’s army, have proved 
not a little dangerous. 

The Highland army marched from Culloden in 
a column, or rather in a long line of march, with 
an interval in the middle, as if there were two co¬ 
lumns, one following the other. 

Lord George Murray marched in the front of 


* The plan of a night attac^k liad licen formed by Lord 
George Murray, who concluded that the Duke of Cumberland, 
whose army had nut halted from the time they left Aberdeen, 
would ccrtiuuly halt fit Nairn. Lord George Murray commu¬ 
nicated liis plan to Charles, who promised, upon his honour, to 
keep the manner of the attack secret. Accordingly, in his 
sjieech to the officers, Charles did not mention the manner of 
the attack. There was another person in the army, Anderson, 
the guide at the battle of Preston, to whom Lord George had 
imjmrted the whole design. Anderson entreated him to explain 
himself to some of the Chiefs, particularly to Lochicl, which 
Lord George j)ositivcly refnscil to do, saying, the Chiefs w()nhl 
Ije talking of it to some of their kindred, dnd his design would 
lake air, and be defeated, for the success depended absolutely 
upon its l>eii]g kept secret. 
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the first column, at the head of the Athole brigade. 
Lord John Drummond was in the rear of that di¬ 
vision or column; Charles and the Duke of Perth 
were in the interval between the two columns, that 
is, in the centre of the line of march. Two officers, 
and between twenty or thirty men of the Mackin¬ 
tosh regiment, who knew the road very well, for 
they lived in that part of the country, were distri¬ 
buted along the line as guides. 

Soon nfter the Highlanders left Cullodcn it 
grew very dark, and as they kept no road, that 
they might avoid some houses on the high way to 
Naim, they were obliged to march through some 
very wet and deep ground, which retarded them 
much, especially those that were in the rear; they 
had not marched far, when a messenger came up 
to the front, desiring that the van should halt, for 
the other column was a great way behind. The 
van did not halt, but an order was given for the 
men to march slower; notwithstanding tliis order, 
the rear still lost ground, and many messengers 
were sent, insisting that the van should halt and 
wait for them. 

While they proceeded in this manner, a great 
deal of time was lost, and the night was far spent 
before they reached Kilravock. 

The Highlailders had passed the house and, wood 
of Kilravock, and the van of their army was about 
a mile from the place where Lord George Murray 
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intended to cross the river, when Lord John Drum¬ 
mond, who had often come up before, and whisper¬ 
ed Lord George Murray to order a halt, came up 
again, and said aloud to Lord George, “ Why will 
you go on ? There is a gap in the lino half a mile 
long; the men won’t cbme up.” Lord George 
Murray ordered a halt.* 

Lochiel, whose regiment marched next' to the 
Athole brigade, came up to the front, and joining 
Lord George Murray, Lord John Drummond, 
and General Sullivan, with some volunteers who 
had marched all night in the front, consulted what 
was best to be done; they knew by their repeating 
watches that it was two o’clock in the morning; 
and as Naim was more than three miles off, it was 
evident, from the time they had taken in marching 
hither, that it would be broad day-light before they 
could reach Naira. Lord George Murray said it 
was a free parliament, and desired every body to 
speak, and give their opinion, for they were all 
equally concerned. 

Most of them did speak, but they differed in 
opinion. Some advised a retreat, as day-liglit was 


* The place where the Highland array halted, is called the 
Yellow Know (Knoll,) the name of a small farm-house belong- 
in<*‘ to Hose of Kilrawck, which is above three miles trom 
aim. • 
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SO near, and they could not expect to surprise the 
enemy. Others declared themselves for inarching 
on to Nairn. Lord George Murrray, provoked that 
his favourite design of a night attack was frustra¬ 
ted,* joined those who advised a retreat, and an¬ 
swered every person who spoke for going on, of 
whom the most determined was Mr Hepburn, who 
urged Ijord George Murray to lose no time, but 
order the men to march on to Nairn as fast as*they 
could. While Mr Hepburn was speaking, a drum 
beat.—“ Don’t you hear,” said Lord George; “ the 
enemy are alarmed; we can’t surprise them.”—“ 1 
never expected,” said Mr Ilepburn, **to find them 
asleep ; but it is much better to march on and at¬ 
tack them than to retreat, for they will most cer¬ 
tainly* follow, and oblige us to fight when we shall 
be in a much worse condition to fight them than 
we are now.” 

During this altercation between Lord George 
Murray and Mr Hepburn, John Hayf came up. 


* Wlien it wiis agreed in council to niarcli to Nairn, and 
attempt a night attach. Lord Go«>rge Murray, who had takcMi 
Anderson to the (council, scpieezed him by the liaiul, and C4ir- 
ried him Tumie to dinner, where he expressed himself with 
great coiiiidencc of success; and assured Anderson, that the 
night attack gave the Highland army a much Ix’ttcr chance 
than tJiey l^ad eitlicr at Preston or Fitlhirk. 

t About tbe tinu' of the Imttle of Cullodcn, Secretary Mur¬ 
ray w'as in bad health, and John Hay acted as secretary. 
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and hearing what they said, immediately rode back 
to Charles, who was in the centre of the line of 
march, and told him, that unless he came to the 
front, and ordered Lord George Murray to go on, 
nothing would be done. Charles, who was on 
horseback, set out instantly, and riding pretty fast, 
met the Highland army marching back to Cullo- 
den. Charles was extremely incensed; and said 
[-.ord George Murray had betrayed him. 

Of this night march towards Naim, the Duke 
of Cumberland had certain information ; for seve¬ 
ral people in his pay, who spoke the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage, and wore the Highland garb, mixed with 
the rebels as they marched ; and taking their op¬ 
portunity to leave them at different times, gave 
notice to the Duke of the progress of the High¬ 
land army; but none of the Duke’s spies knew 
any thing of the intended attack, for Charles had 
kept his word. 

The last person who came with intelligence to 
Nairn was one Shaw (afterwards an officer in the 
25th regiment.) From this information the Duke 
concluded that the Highlanders were coming on 
in the front of his encampment, where he could 
not be surprised ; for in the plain to the w'est of 
his camp, between his army and the Highlanders, 
were the Argyllshire men, commanded by Colonel 
Campbell (afterwards Duke of Ai’gyll); and ad- 

VOL. HI. o 
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vanced beyond them, there was a party of dragoons, 
commanded by Captain Hall (afterwards Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel), that patrolled all night between the 
river Naim and the sea. 

It seems probable, that the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land thought the rebels intended only to approach 
his camp, take their ground in the night, and at¬ 
tack the army in the morning; for when Shaw came 
in, the soldiers were ordered to lie down with theu* 
arms by them, and take some rest. 

At break of day the Duke’s army was formed, 
and about five o’clock began their march towards 
Inverness, the infantry in three columns, with the 
cavalry in front and rear. 

The Highlanders marched back to Culloden in 
much less time than they had taken in marching 
towards Nairn ; for, besides the advantage of ha¬ 
ving day-light, which they had very soon, there 
was no occasion to shun the houses ; and they took 
the best and shortest road. 

It was between five and six in the morning 
when they got back to Culloden, fatigued and fa¬ 
mished ; the men had received no pay for a month ; 
and on the 15th they had only one biscuit each 
man. The night march backwards and forwards 
had made matters worse, which were bad before. 
Many of the private men lay down to sleep; and 
no small number of them made the best of their 
way to Inverness to seek provisions. 
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About eight o’clock, Cameron, a Lieutenant in 
Lochiel’s regiment, (who had been left asleep near 
the place where the halt was made,) came to Cul- 
loden-house, where Charles with his principal of« 
hcers lodged, and informed them that he had seen 
the Duke’s army in full march towards them. Or¬ 
ders were immediately given to recall the men who 
had gone to Inverness, and to march the regiments 
to a part of Drummossic-muir, about half a mile 
to the west of that place, where they had been 
drawn up the day before. 

Sullivan, who was both Adjutant and Qnarter- 
mastcr-Geiicral, made the disposition ; and formed 
the army in two lines, with a body of reserve. The 
Atholc brigade had the right of the first line: on 
their left stood Tjocliicl’s regiment, the Appin regi- 
raciit, the Frazer regiment, the Mackintosh regi¬ 
ment, the united regiment of Maclachlans and 
Macleans, John Iloy Stewart’s regiment, the Far- 
quharson regiment; and on the left of all, the three 
INIacdonald regiments, Clanranald, Keppoch, and 
Glcngary. Lord George Murray commanded on 
the right, and I^ord John Drummond on the left. 

The second line consisted of Lord Ogilvie’s re¬ 
giment of two battalions, which had the right; of 
Iiord licwis Gordon’s regiment, also of two batta¬ 
lions, Glenbuckct’s regiment, the Duke of Perth’s 
regiment. Lord John Drummond’s regiment, and 
the Irish piquets. 
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General Stapleton commanded the second line. 
On the right of the first line, and somewhat behind 
it, was the first troop of horse-guards,* and on the 
left of the second line a troop of Fitz-James’s horse. 
Lord Kilmarnock’s regiment of foot-guards, | with 
the remains of Lord Pitsligo’s and Lord Strathal- 
lan’s horse, which were dwindled almost to nothing, 
made the reserve, which was commanded by Lord 
Kilmarnock. 

Charles placed himself on a small eminence be¬ 
hind the right of the second line, with Lord Bal- 
merino’s troop of horse-guards, and Colonel Shea’s 
troop of Fitz-James’s horse. 

The rebels were standing in this order, ^ (having 


* In the different retreats which the rebels made, their ca¬ 
valry was so much diminished, that, these two troops except¬ 
ed, none of the horse made a part either of the first or second 
line. 

t When the Highland army left Edinburgh, Lord Kilmar¬ 
nock commanded a small body of cavalry, called the horse-gre¬ 
nadiers ; but hb grenadiers were dismounted, and their horses 
given to the men of Fitz-James’s regiment, who had landed in 
Scotland, having saddles and accoutrements with them, but no 
horses. The grenadiers made the beginning of a regiment of 
infantry, which was called the foot-guards; and commanded 
by Lord Kilmarnock. 

I Notwithstanding the number of regiments mentioned in 
this order of battle, Patullo, muster-master of the rebel army, 
makes the number of their men in the field to have been only 
5000 j for," says he, “ although there were 8000 men upon 
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a wall which covered the right flank* of their army) 
when the king’s army came in sight of them, about 
12 o’clock, at the distance of two miles and a half. 

The Duke of Cumberland, seeing that the re¬ 
bels hc.d taken their ground to give him battle, or¬ 
dered a halt; and, breaking his columns into two 
lines of foot, flanked with horse, and having a 
strong body of reserve, advanced towards the ene¬ 
my. 

The first line of the Duke’s army consisted of 
six regiments of foot. The royal had the right. On 
their left stood Cholmondeley’s, Price’s, the Scots 
Fusileers, Monro’s, and Burrel’s. The second line 
consisted of the same number of regiments. How¬ 
ard’s regiment had the right; on their left stood 


paper, 3000 were absent.” Lonl Cromarty was in Sutherland 
with his own regiment. He had also with him, Glengyle, Mac- 
kinnon, Barrisdalc, and their men. Cluny, with the Maepher* 
sons, was on his march to Culknlen, and at no great distance 
when the battle w^as fought. Besides these regiments, and con¬ 
siderable lx)dies of troops, a good number of men from every 
regiment, when they came back to Culloden after the night 
march, had gone to Inverness and other places in quest of food, 
and were not returned when the King’s army came in sight of 
the rebels. 

* The wall which covered the dank of the rebel army, was 
the north wall of a very large inclosure, whose south wall was 
near the river of Nairn ; and the cast wall about 150 paces 
from the cavalry, on the left of the Duke's army w’hen the 
battle began. 
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Fleming’s, Ligonier’s, Blyth’s, SempiU’s, and 
Wolfe’s. The reserve consisted of Blakeney’s, 
Battercau’s, and Piilteney’s. The Duke of King¬ 
ston’s regiment of light horse, and one squadron of 
Lord Cobham’s dragoons, were placed on the right 
of the first line; Lord Mark Ker’s regiment of 
dragoons, and two squadrons of Lord Cobliam’s, 
on the left. When the King’s army came within 
five or six hundred paces of the rebel army, part of 
the ground in their front was so soft and boggy, 
that the horses which drew the cannon sunk ; aiid 
were obliged to be taken off*: the soldiers, slinging 
their firelocks, dragged the cannon across tlic bog. 
As soon as the cannon were brought to firmer 
ground, two field-p’eces, short six-poiv ders, were 
placed in the intervals bet’ .eii the battaiioi ; and 
Colonel Bclford of the artillery, who directed the 
cannon of the Duke’s army, bega ' to fiic upon the 
rebels, who, for some time, had been firing upon 
the King’s troops from several batteries ; but the 
cannon of the rebels were very ill served, and did 
little harm.* The Duke’s artillery did great exe¬ 
cution, making lanes through the Highland regi¬ 
ments. The Duke of Cumberland, observing the 
wall on the right flank of the Highland army, or¬ 
dered Colonel Belford to continue the cannonade. 


• One man in Blyth’s regiment hsul his leg carried off by a 
cannon-ball* Not another shot took place. 
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with a view to loakc the Highlanders leave the 
ground where they stood, and come down to attack 
his army. During the cannonade, which began a 
little after one o’clock, and lasted till near two, the 
Duke made several changes in the disposition of 
4iis army. Wolfe’s regiment, which stood on the 
left of the second line, and extended somewhat be¬ 
yond the left of the first line, was moved from its 
place (wliere the men were standing in water up to 
their ankles,) and brought to the left of the first 
line, where they wheeled to the right, (and formed 
en potence^ as it is called,) making a front to the 
north, so as to fire upon the fiaiik of the rebels, if 
they should come down to attack the King’s army. 
Ti: Duke, at the sa' -e time, oruered two rt^i- 
r'''nts to move up from the reserve, so that Pulte- 
U'^y’s regime' stood n the riglit of tlie royal, 
whicli hr^'t the right of the first line before, and 
Battere regiment stood on the right of How¬ 
ard’s ^eguiie^t in the second line. His Royal 
Highness, after making these changes in the dis- 
posit' ' of his army, placed himself between the 
first and second line, in the front of Howard’s re¬ 
giment. 

While these changes were making. Colonel Bel- 
ford observing the body of horse with Charles, or¬ 
dered two pieces of cannon to be pointed at them; 
several discharges were made; and some balls broke 
ground among the horses legs. Charles had his face 
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bespattered with dirt; and one of his servants who 
stood behind the squadron, with a led horse in his 
hand, was killed. Meanwhile, the cannonade con¬ 
tinued, and the Highlanders in the first line, im¬ 
patient of suffering, without doing any harm to 
their enemies, grew clamorous to be led on to the 
attack. A message was sent to I^ochiel, whose re¬ 
giment stood next the Athole brigade, desiring that 
he would represent to Lord George Murray the ne¬ 
cessity of attacking immediately. While Lochiel 
was speaking with l^ord George, the Mackintosh 
regiment broke * out from the centre of the first 
line, and advanced against the regiment opposite 
to them, which was the 21st. But the fire of the 
field-pieces, and the small arms of the 21st, made 
the Mackintoshes incline to the right, from wlience 
all the regiments to their right, with one regiment 
to their left, were coming down to the charge. 
These regiments, joining together, advanced un¬ 
der a heavy fire of cannon (loaded with grape-shot)f 


* Before the Maclimtosh reginiont moved, Charles had sent 
aa order to Lord George Murray to attfick ; hut I.ord George 
never received the order, for Maclaohlan, wlio carried it, in 
his way to him, was killed by a cannon-ball. 

t Colonel Belford had ordered liis men to load the field- 
pieces witli caunou-hall, as long as tin; Highlanders remained 
on their ground; but when they advanced U> attack the King’s 
army, and came within a proper <listancc, he ordered his men 
to load the field-pieces with grape-shot. 
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and musketry in their front, and a flank fire when 
they came near Wolfe's regiment. Notwithstand¬ 
ing which they still advanced; * and attacking 
sword in hand, broke through Burrel’s and Mon¬ 
ro’s in the first line, and pushed on to the second. 
In the second line, immediately behind Burrel’s, 
stood Sempill’s regiment, which, during the attack, 
had advanced fifty or sixty paces ; and their front 
rank kneeling and presenting, waited till Burrel’s 
men got out of their way ; for the soldiers of Bur- 
rel’s and Monro’s did not run directly hack, but 
went off behind the battalions on their right. The 
Highlanders who had broke through the first line 
were got close together, without any interval between 
one clan and another; and the greater part of them 
came on directly against Sempill’s regiment, which 
allowed them to come very near, and then gave 
them a terrible fire, that brought a great many of 
them to the ground, and made most of those who 
did not fall turn back. A few, and but a few, still 
pressed on, desperate and furious, to break into 
Sempill’s regiment, which not a man of them ever 
did, the foremost falling at the end of the soldiers’ 
bayonets. 


* The Athole brigade, in advancing, lost thirty-two officers, 
and was so shattered that it stopt short, and never closed with 
the King’s troops. 
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Ely til’s regiment, which was on the right of 
Sempill’s, gave their fire at the same time, and re¬ 
pulsed those that were advancing against them. 
When the Highland regiments on the right of 
their first line made this attack, the regiments on 
the left, the Farquharsons, and the three ISIacdo- 
nald regiments, did not advance at the same time, 
nor attack in the same manner. They came so near 
the King’s army, as to draw upon themselves some 
fire from the regiments that were opposite to them, 
which they returned by a general discharge, and 
the Macdonalds bad drawn their swords to attack 
in the usual manner; but seeing those regiments, 
that had attacked sword in hand, repulsed and put 
to flight, * they also went off. When the High¬ 
landers in the first line gave way, the King’s army 
did not pursue immediately. The regiments of 
foot, from right to left, were ordered to stand up¬ 
on the ground where they had fought, and dress 


* The Macdonald officers said, and Macdonald of Moral- (el¬ 
dest cadet (if Clanroiiald) has left it in writing, that their men 
were affironted at being dejwived of the riglit, (tlie post of hf>- 
iiour,) which the Macdonalds hiid at the battles of Preston and 
Falkirk, and have hsid, they say, from time inimeinoriul- Tiie 
Duke of Perth, in the battle of Cullodcn, stoml at tlie hea<l of 
the Glengary regiment; and hearing the men murmur, (for 
they murmurtnl aloud,) said to them, that if the Macdonalds 
behaved with their usual valour, they M ould make a right of 
the left, and lie M'ould call himself Macdonald. 
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their ranks. The horse on the right of the King’s 
army were the first that pursued, and they were 
very near the Macdonalds, when the Irish piquets 
came down from their place in the second line, and 
fired upon the dragoons who halted, and the Mac¬ 
donalds fell back to the second line. The two lines 
joined, formed a considerable body of men ; but 
their hearts were broken, and their condition was 
altogether liopless and irretrievable : in their front 
they saw the infantry which had defeated them, 
and reduced their two lines to one, preparing to 
advance against them. On their right fiank, and 
somewhat behind them, they saw a body of the 
Duke’s cavalry * ready to fall upon them as soon 
as the infantry should advance. 


* Before the battle bogaiij that before the Machiutosh rt‘- 
giniont advance*!! against the King's army, flejiGral Bland, 
who commanded the Duke's cavalry on the left, ordered two 
companies of the Argyllshire men, and one company of Lord 
Loudon's regiment, to break dipwn the ejust wall of the inclo^ 
sure, whaso north Wid] covered the fljink of the rebel army. 
The three companies of foot pulled down the wall, and enter¬ 
ing with the dragoons, put to tlic sword aliout 100 men, who 
had been posted in tlie inclosure to defend the wall. General 
Bland then ordered the foot to^ pull down part of the west Widl 
of the inclosure, which they did; and the dragoons getting out 
upon the moor, formed at a little distance from the rear of the 
enemy. General Stapleton observing their jmsition, detached 
from the second line? one of I^ord Lewis Gordon's regiments, 
commanded bv Gordon of Abbachie, ^ ho with his men occu- 
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Such was the condition of the rebels, when the 
Duke of Cumberland, with his infantry, advanced 
towards them. At his approach they began to se¬ 
parate, and go off in small parties, four or five to¬ 
gether. The rest made two large bodies; one of 
these, in which were most of the Western High¬ 
landers, directed their course towards Badenoch, 
and the hills of their own country. The other, and 
much the smaller body, in which were the Frasers, 
Lord John Drummond’s regiment, and the Irish 
piquets, marched straight to Inverness. The dra¬ 
goons, both from the right and left of the Duke’s 
army, pursued, and did great execution upon the 
straggling parties. Kingston’s light horse followed 
the chace, till they came within a mile of Inver¬ 
ness. At a mill, which is about that distance from 
the town, lay the last of the slain. The Duke of 
Cumberland, marching on towards Inverness, was 
met by a drummer with a message from General 
Stapleton, offering to surrender, and asking quar¬ 
ter. The Duke made Sir Joseph Yorke alight 
from his horse, and with his pencil write a note to 
General Stapleton, assuring him of fair quarter. 


pied a piece of ground where there Avas a hollow way between 
the dragoons and them. General Bland then ordered the Ar¬ 
gyllshire men to go close to the north wall, and fire on the 
fiank of the rebels. The Argyllshire men obeyed him, but re¬ 
ceived a fire which killed two of their captains and an ensign- 
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and honourable treatment. The drummer went 
off with his answer. The Duke then sent forward 
Captain Campbell* of Sempill’s regiment, with his 
company of grenadiers, who took possession of In¬ 
verness. The French and Irish laid down their 
arms. 


* Afterwanls Sir James Campbell of Ardkinlass. 
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CIIAPTEIl XI. 


CircninsUincca and Incidents at the Battle of Culluden.-— 
Naviher of tlic Slain in hoth Armies.—Fate o/* the 
Chiefs xcho commanded the Highland Regiments that 
attacked the King’s Army.-^Routc of Charles when he 
hft the Field.—Crosses the River Nairn—Halts 

there some time.—Goes to Gorfhleek—Sees Lord Lovat 
— Trax'cls through the Highlands to Boradale — Em¬ 
barks Jor tlte Long Island—His Danger and Distress 
tlicrc—Returns to the Main Land—His Distress does 
not idmtc—Joins Lochiel and Clunff—Lives with them 
in the Great Mountain Retudder.—Notice comes that 
heo French Frigates are arrived at Boradale. He 
travels to Borradale — Embarks, and lands in France. 


The Duke of Cumberland’s army did not lose 
many men in the battle of Culloden. A list of the 
killed and wounded, published by authority, makes 
the number amount to 310, officers included.* No 


* Four officcj'b were killcti, feiu'tcoii were wouiidcd. 
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general or field-officer was kiUed. The person of 
the greatest distinction who fell that memorable 
day, was Lord Robert Ker, (second son of the 
Marquis of Lothian,) captain of grenadiers in Bur- 
rel’s regiment. He was in the bloom of youth, and 
extremely handsome, standing at the head of his 
company when the Highlanders broke into Bur- 
rel’s, he received (it is said) the foremost man up¬ 
on his spontoon, and was killed instantly, with 
many wounds. As to the number of men in the 
rebel army killed at the battle of Culloden, it seems 
impossible* to ascertain what it was. The news- 
p<apers and magazines, published at that time, make 
the number amount to 2000 or 3000. Other ac¬ 
counts make the number to be less than 1000. 

The Highlanders who attacked sword in hand, 
were the Maclachlans and Macleans, (making one 
regiment,) the Mackintoshes, the Frasers, the Stu¬ 
arts, and the Camerons. 

Most of the Chiefs who commanded these five 
regiments were killed, and almost every man in 
the front rank of each regiment. Maclachlan, Co¬ 
lonel of the united regiment, was killed by a can¬ 
non-ball, and the Lieutenant-Colonel, Maclean of 


* The rebels ])iiblishcd accounts of the battles of Preston 
.'uwl Falkirlf, in which they Acerc victorious ; but no account of 
the battle of Culloden has been published by the vanquishe<l. 
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Drimnin, who succeeded to the cominaud, bringing 
off his shattered regiment, and missing two of his 
sons, (for he had three in the field,) turned back to 
look for them, and was killed by a random shot. Mac- 
gillivray of Drumnaglass, Colonel of the Mackin¬ 
tosh regiment, was killed in the attack, with the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel, the Major, and all the officers of his 
regiment, three excepted. Charles Fraser, younger 
of Invcrallachie, who was Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
commanded the Fraser regiment,* was killed. The 
Stuart regiment had a number, both officers and 
men, killed in the attack; but Stuart of Appin, 
their Chief, never having joined the standard of 
Charles, the regiment was commanded by Stuart 
of Avdshiel, who escaped from the field. Cameron 
of Lochiel, advancing at the head of his regiment, 
was so near Burrcl’s, that he had fired his pistol, 
and was drawing his sword, when he fell, wounded 
with grape-shot in both ankles. The two brothers, 
between whom he was advancing, raised him up. 


* The Master of Lovat, (aftcrwiirds General Fraser,) Colo¬ 
nel of the Fraser regiment, was not present at the battle; but 
having gone to his father’s country, which is near Inverness, 
to bring up the men wanted to complete his regiment, (to 
which a second battalion had been addetl,) he was coming up 
with 300 men j and when half-way lictwccii liu’cruess and 
CuUoden, he met the Higldanders flying from the field. 
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and carried him off in their arms. When the 
Macdonalds regiment retreated, without having 
attempted to attack sword in hand, Macdonald of 
Keppoch advanced with his drawn sword in one 
hand, and his pistol in the other; he had got but 
a little way from his regiment, when he was wound¬ 
ed by a musket shot, and fell. A friend who had 
followed, conjuring him not to throw his life away, 
said that the wound was not mortal, that he might 
easily join his regiment, and retreat with them. 
Keppoch desired him to take care of himself, and 
going on, received another shot, and fell to rise no 
more. 

When Charles saw the Highlanders repulsed 
and flying, which he had never seen before, he ad¬ 
vanced, it is said, to go down and rally them. But 
the earnest entreaties of his tutor. Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and others, who assured him that it was 
impossible, prevailed upon him to leave the field.* 


* The persons who attended Charles on the day of battle did 
not agree exactly iu their accounts of what passed: most of 
them (some of whom arc still alive,) gave the same account that 
is given above. But the cornet who carried the standard of 
the second trooj) of horse-guards, has left a paper, signed with 
his name, in which he says, that the entreaties of Sir Thomas 
Sheridan and his other friends would have been in vain,'if Ge¬ 
neral Sullivan had not laid hold of the bridle of Charles's horse, 
;uid turned liiin about. To witness this, siiys the cornet, I 
suinnion mine eyes, 

yoL. !• r 
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Charles, when he left the field, was attended by 
a good many horse, besides the two troops former- 
ly mentioned; and crossing the river of Naim, at 
a ford called Falie, which is about three miles from 
the field of battle, he halted for some time on the 
south side of the river, and there he dismissed the 
two troops of horse, with most of his attendants, 
desiring them to go to Ruthven,* where they should 
receive further orders From Falie, Charles, with 
several people, amongst whom were Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, Sullivan, O’Neil, and Hay, set out for 
Gorthleek, where Lord Lovat w^as, and arrived 
there about sunset. Lord Lovat, who had never 
seen Charles before, received him with great re¬ 
spect, kneeling and kissing his hand. After a 
good deal of conversation, they had some supper ; 
and Charles, having changed his dress, left Gorth¬ 
leek about ten o’clock; and travelling all night, 
arrived next morning at Invergarie, near Fort 
Augustus. 


• Andrew Lumisden, (author of that roost excellent treatise, 
entitled Remarhs on the Antiquities of Rome,) luid attended 
Charles during the whole time of the battle of Cullodcn, and 
was one of those that wept to Ruthven- He says, that a mes¬ 
senger from Charles came to them next day, thanking them 
for their attachment to him, and the bravery they had shewn 
upon every occasion; but, at the same time, desiring them to 
flo what they thought was best for their own preservation, till 
a more &vourablc opportunity of acting presented itself. 
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At Invergarie all the company took leave of 
Charles, except Sullivan, O’Neil, and one Burke, 
(Alexander Macleod’s servant,) who, knowing the 
country, was kept as their guide. With them 
Charles went to Locharkaig in Lochaber, and from 
that to Gleubcisdale, where he staid a day or two; 
and John Hay came to him there, with a message 
from Lord George Murray, to entreat that he 
would not leave Scotland, as Lord George had 
heard that he intended. Charles told Hay, that 
he was resolved to go to France, and hoped to re¬ 
turn very soon with a powerful reinforcement, which 
he had no doubt of obtaining. Charles then gave 
Hay a paper, written and signed by himself, con¬ 
taining an account of his design, to be shewn to his 
friends, but not for a certain number of days after 
he had set out for the Long Island,* where he ex¬ 
pected to find a ship that would carry him to France. 

From Glenbcisdale Charles went to Boradalc, 
the place where he landed when he came first to 


* TIve Long Island which lies due west of Scotland, consists 
of a number of islands extending about 130 miles from south to 
north; and when seen from either of these points, they seem 
to be one island, which in reality they arc not, being separated 
by the sea iu more than one place. The most southern of these 
islands is called Barra, the next South Uist, then Benbecula, 
North Uist, Harris, and Lewis, which is the largest and most 
northern. 
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the Highlands; and Macdonald of Boradale ha¬ 
ving procured him a boat with eight oars, he em¬ 
barked at Lochnanuagh for the Long Island in 
the evening of the 26th of April. 

The boat was crowded; for, besides Charles 

I 

Sullivan, O’Neil, and Burke, there were other ten 
people, including the pilot and boatmen. They 
had not gone a great way when it grew very dark, 
and a storm arose, which the sailors said was the 
greatest they had ever seen before. The storm of 
wind and rain continued all night. When day¬ 
light came, they perceived that they were upon the 
coast of the Long Island, and about seven o’clock 
in the morning, they, with great difficulty, landed 
at Rossinish, in Benbecula. The storm still con¬ 
tinuing, they were kept by the weather two days 
in a miserable hut, where Charles, and the people 
with him, had nothing to subsist upon but oat¬ 
meal and water.* On the third day they left Ben- 
bccula, intending to proceed to Stornoway, a sea¬ 
port in the island of Lewis, where Charles was 
told he might hire a vessel to carry him to France; 
but another storm arising, the boat was obliged to 
put in at Glass, a small island near Harris. At 
Glass they were received by one Campbell, a farm- 


• They had brought mth them four pecks of oatmeal from 
Boradale* 
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er, who lent Donald Macleod* his boat, to carry 
him to Stornoway; and Macleod arriving there, 
hired a vessel, sending notice to Charles that he 
had done so. Charles immediately put to sea in 
his boat; but the wind proving contrary, he was 
obliged to land upon the island of Lewis, at a 
considerable distance from Stornoway; and, seU 
ting out on foot in a very dark rainy night, the 
guide lost his way, and Charles did not get to a 
house in the neighbourhood of Stornoway till 11 
o’clock next day. Soon after he arrived* Macleod 
came to acquaint him that the master of the vessel, 
being informed for whom the ship was hired, refu¬ 
sed' to stand to his bargain. Charles, disappointed 
of a ship, determined to leave the Long Island ; 
and, getting into the boat which brought him from 
Tjoclinanuagh, put off ; and when the boat was a 
little way from the shore, he ordered the sailors to 
carry him to Bollein in Kintail, which they refu¬ 
sed to do, saying, it was too long a voyage in an 
open boat. In the meantime, two large vessels 
appearing at a distance, they agreed to go south¬ 
ward, to the nearest land, which was a small island 
near Herris, called Issurt. There they landed ; 
and looking at the ships, which were still in sight. 


♦ Mjicleod iras tlie pilot m Iio steered the boat from Loclnia- 
nungh. 
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Charles thought they were French, but every body* 
else thought they were English ; and the boatmen 
could not be prevailed on to go off and see what 
they were. When the ships were out of sight, 
Charles determined to keep along the coast of the 
Long Island, till he should get to South List. 
Continuing his voyage along the coast of Harris, 
he had like to have been taken by a sloop of war 
which was lying in a harbour of that coast, and 
spied his boat; but before the sloop could get out 
of the harbour, the boatmen rowed off, and got 
into a small creek on the coast of North Uist. 
Charles, with his people, landed there, and re¬ 
mained for some days in a fisherman’s hut, where 
they lived upon dried fish, which they found in 
the hut. Leaving North Uist, they proceeded to 
South Uist, where they arrived about the middle 
of May. Charles was then in want of every thing, 
and his health began to be affected. In this ex¬ 
tremity he sent a message to Clan Ronald, pro¬ 
prietor of the greatest part of the island, acquaint¬ 
ing him of his arrival, and of the condition he was 
in.—Clan Ronald came immediately, bringing 
with him some Spanish wines, provisions, shoes, 
and stockings'; and sent back to his house for every 

• These two ships are said to have Ijccn two French frigates 
which came to Lochnantiagh the day after Ciiarles had left it, 
aivd landed some money, ammunition, and arms. 
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thing else that was wanted, which he had. Charles 
having remained a few days in the place where he 
lauded, went to a part of the island, which is six¬ 
teen miles from the sea, and staid there two or 
three weeks in a house belonging to Clan Ronald, 
near the hill called Corodeal, which is in the centre 
of South Uist. 

When Charles embarked at Lochnanuagh, his 
departure from that place was not known for some 
time at Inverness, the head-quarters* of the King’s 
army; and when it was known, nobody could tell 
to what place he had gone. By and by, detachments 
of the troops were sent to every place where it was 
thought likely he himself, or any person of distinc¬ 
tion who had served in his army, might be.— 
Among the officers w'ho commanded these detach¬ 
ments were General Campbell, (afterwards Duke 
of Argyll,) and his son, Lieutenant-Colonel Camp¬ 
bell, the present Duke,f General Campbell, having 
under his command some sloops of war and trans¬ 
ports with troops on board, landed at tlie island of 


* Tlie King's army remained in tlicir camp at Inverness till 
the 22d May. On the 23d, the Duke of Cumberland marched 
from Inverness with Kingston's light horse, and three brigades 
of foot, and jurived at Fort Augustus on the 24th, leaving four 
regiments at Inverness, and sending several other regiments to 
different parts of the North of Scotland. 

t Father of the present Duke, (1822.) He was alive at the 
time of the publication of the first edition of this work. 
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Barra, and other places, where he made a good 
many prisoners. From Barra the Goneral sailed 
to St Kilda,'where he landed a body of men; and 
having searched the island, he found no strangers 
there. From St Hilda he returned to Barra, where 
he determined to go to South Uist, and search the 
Long Island from south to north, as it was thought 
that Charles might yet be concealed in that wild 
country. When General Campbell came to South 
Uist, he found there a strong detachment of regu¬ 
lar troops searching for Charles, and also the inde¬ 
pendent companies raised by Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
donald, and Macleod of Macleod, which had been 
sent from Skye for the same purpose. The condi¬ 
tion of Charles then seemed to be altogether des¬ 
perate ; a number of men in arms, said to be 1500 
or 2000, were marching backwards and forwards 
through the Long Island in search of him ; and 
the Long Island was surrounded on every side by 
cutters, sloops of war, frigates, and 40-gun-ships ; 
a guard was posted at every one of the ferries; and 
nobody could get out of the island without a pass¬ 
port. In this perilous state Charles remained from 
the first week of June to the last; but, informed 
by the Islanders of every movement of the troops, 
he often passed and repassed them in the night, 
and his hair-breadth escapes were innumerable. 
From perils so imminent he was at last delivered 
by a young woman, moved with compassion, the 
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characteristic of womankind. Her name was Flora 
Macdonald, the daughter of Macdonald of Mel¬ 
ton, in the Isle of South Uist. Her father had 
been dead some years ; and her mother was mar¬ 
ried to a second husband, Macdonald of Armidale, 
in the island of Skye, who was eldest Captain of 
the M acdonald companies that were in South Uist. 
Miss Macdonald, who was related to Clan Ronald, 
had come to visit his family at Ormaclade,* and 
was living with them when Colonel O’Neil came 
there; and talking of the distress of Charles, whom 
he had constantly attended f since he came to the 
Uong Island, Miss Macdonald listened, and ex¬ 
pressed the most earnest desire to see Charles; 
saying to the Colonel, that if she could he of the 
smallest service in preserving him from his enemies, 
she would with all her heart. Colonel O’Neil said 
that she could be of the greatest service, if she 
would take him with her to Skye, as her maid, 
dressed in woman’s clothes. ISIiss Macdonald 
thought the proposal fantastical and dangerous, 
and positively refused to agree to it. Soon after 
this conversation. Colonel O’Neil brought Charles 


• Clan Ronalil's house in the Island of South Uist. 
t When Charles went to the house near Corodeal, Sullivan, 
notdxjing able to travel so far on foot, was left behind; and Co¬ 
lonel O’Neil, for some time, was the only jwrson who attended 
Charles. 
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to the place where Miss Macdonald was. Charles 
seemed to be in bad health; he was thin and ema¬ 
ciated, but possessed a degree of cheerfulness* in¬ 
credible to all but such as saw him then. Miss 
Macdonald, seeing him in this condition, instantly 
agreed to conduct him to the Isle of Skye, in the 
manner Colonel O’Neil had proposed; and set out 
for Clan Ronald’s house, to provide every thing 
that was necessary for the voyage to Skye. From 
her step-father, who commanded the JNIacdonald 
militia in South Uist,f she procured a passport for 
herself, a man-servant, and her maid, who, in the 
passport, was called Betty Burke, and recommend¬ 
ed by Captain Macdonald to his wife, as an excel¬ 
lent spinner of flax, and a most faithful servant. 
A boat with six oars was also provided. The even¬ 
ing before they left South Uist, Charles, dressed 
in womens clothes, and attended bv Colonel 
O’Neil,! met Miss INIacdonald and Lady Clan- 
Ronald at a place on the sea-side, about a mile 
from Ormaclade. The Lady had ordered some 


* The words of Miss Macdonald. Appendix, No. 45. 

+ At that time the indejjcndent companies, and all other 
companies of men in arras, (the regular troops excepted,) were 
called militia. 

! Colonel O’Neil was very desirous of going to Skye with 
Charles, but Miss Macdonald, who had a passport only for three 
persons, w^ould not agree to it. 
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victuals to be brought; and while they were at 
supper by the sea-side, a messenger came to ac¬ 
quaint Lady Clan Ronald, that General Campbell 
and Captain Ferguson of the navy, with a number 
of soldiers and marines, were come to her house in 
quest of Charles. Lady Clan Ronald immediately 
left them, and went home. Soon after her depar¬ 
ture, four armed cutters appeared, sailing along the 
coast, at some distance from them. They thought 
it better to skulk, and conceal themselves among 
the rocks, than to run away. They did so ; and 
the cutters kept on without taking any notice of 
them. When the vessels were out of sight, they 
embarked about 8 o’clock in the evening, and the 
weather being fair, and the wind favourable, they 
were very near the point of Waternish in the Isle 
of Skye, when a party of the Macleod militia sta¬ 
tioned there, seeing the boat, levelled their pieces, 
and called to the boatmen to land, or they would 
fire upon them. But the boatmen continued their 
course, and the tide being out, got away before the 
Macleods could launch a boat to pursue them. 
From Waternish they proceeded to Kilbride in 
Skye, and landed near Mugstot, the seat of Sir 
Alexander Macdonald. Miss Macdonald, leaving' 
Charles at a little distance from the house, went 
to Mugstot: Sir Alexander was not at home; but 
Miss Flora disclosed the secret to Lady Margaret 
Macdonald, and told her where she had left Charles. 
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Lady Margaret was greatly alarmed, for Several 
officers of the King’s troops were in the house. 
Lady jMargaret communicated what she had heard 
from Miss Macdonald, to Macdonald of Kings- 
hurgh. Sir Alexander’s factor; and telling him 
where Charles was, desired that he would conduct 
him to his house, and take charge of him. Miss 
Macdonald, having dined with Lady Margaret, set 
out on horseback, attended by Maccchin, the ser¬ 
vant who had come from Uist to Skye in the boat 
with them; and overtaking Charles and Kings- 
burgh, who w’ore on foot, rode on before them to 
Kingsburgh’s house, where they lodged that night. 
Next morning Charles went with Kingsburgh to 
a hill near his house; and Kingsburgh having a 
bundle of clothes under his arm, Charles changed 
his dress, and put on mens clothes. From Kings- 
burgh's they went to Port-Ree,* opposite to the 
small island of Rasay, which is but five or six miles 
from Skye. Ivingsburgh, thinking that Rasay, 
where there were no troops of any sort, was the 
safest place for Charles, intended that he should go 
there; and had sent a message to acquaint JSIac- 
leod of Rasay of his inteiltion. Rasay was not at 


* Port-Ree, or Rey, (Kinj^’s Port,) so callod from James V., 
who had Iwcn there in his navigation round the islands ladong- 
ing to his Icingdom. At Port-Roe, Miss Macdonald left 
Cliivrlcs, and never saw him again. 
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home,* but two of his sons came in their boat, and 
carried Charles to the island. As there were no 
troops in Hasay, the place was safe enough for 
Charles, but by no means a comfortable abode ; for 
Hasay and his people having been concerned in the 
rebellion, a detachment of the King’s army had 
been sent to the island, which they laid waste, car¬ 
rying off the cattle and burning the houses; so that 
Charles and Kasay’s sons were obliged to live in a 
cow-house, where they were very badly accommoda¬ 
ted in every respect. Charles resolved to return to 
Skye; and Rasay’s sons, with a Captain Macleod, 
who was their relation, and had commanded a com¬ 
pany in the rebel army, carried him back to Skye 
in their boat. Soon after they landed, Charles took 
leave of Rasay’s sons ; and giving young Rasay a 
case, which contained a silver spoon, knife and fork, 
desired him to keep it till they met again : then 
turning to Captain Macleod, said. Follow me.I 


* Rasay came to Pcrtli witli his men in the month of No¬ 
vember, while tlie rebel army was in England, and reniaiued 
there till Charles and his aimiy returned to Scotland. When 
tlie order, (which has ])ecn mcntionetl,) was sent from Glasgow 
to the forces at Perth, tty march immediately and join the army 
from England at Stirling, Rasay and Ids men inarched with the 
rest, and joining the army commanded by Charles, made a part 
of the Glcngary Regiment at the battle of Falkirk, and also at 
the battle of Culloden. 

+ Charles, from tlic boginnijig to the end of his wanderings. 
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They walked on about a mile without speaking one 
word. At last the Captain said, he hoped His 
Royal Highness would forgive him for asking 
where he intended to go. Charles answered, “ I 
commit myself entirely to you. Carry me to 
Mackinnon’s bounds in Skye.”* They then chan¬ 
ged clothes; and, that Charles might appear the 
servant, he carried, as long as daylight lasted, a 
small bundle over his shoulder. They travelled 
all night, and in the morning came to the house of 
Captain John Mackinnon, who had been an officer 
in the rebel army. As they were very near the 
Laird of Mackinnon’s house. Captain Mackinnon 
went there, and informed his Chief that the Prince 
was upon the island, and desired to have a boat to 
carry him to the main land. Mackinnon came 
immediately with his own boat, in which Charles, 
Mackinnon, and Captain Mackinnon, embarking 
at a place called Ellagol in Skye, sailed to Loch- 
nevis, a lake in the main land, where Charles was 
put ashore on the 5th of July. 


never told the people M'liom he left whither he was {?oing ; nor 
tliose to whom ho ejune, whence he hiul come. 

* Sir Alexander Macdonald, Macleod of Macleod, and Mac¬ 
kinnon, were then the sole proprietors of the Isle of Skye. The 
two former had joined the King’s troops; Mackinnon of Mac¬ 
kinnon, being old and infinn, staid at home; Wt his men join¬ 
ed the rebel army. 
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As the country on both sides of Lochneyis had 
been the cradle of the rebellion, a great many de* 
tachments of the King’s troops were sent there af¬ 
ter the battle of Culloden. The officers who com¬ 
manded these troops, having received notice that 
Charles had landed at Lochnevis, formed a line of 
posts from Locliurcn to Lochnevis, and from that 
to Lochshiel, to shut him in, being certain that he 
was on one or other of the promontories to the west 
of tliat line. Charles having made his way from 
Lochnevis to Boradale, sent one* of Macdonald’s 
sons for Macdonald of Glenaladale, to desire that 
he would come to him as soon as he could. Glena¬ 
ladale came immediately, and brought with him 
another Macdonald, who had been an officer in the 
French service, and had come over to Scotland af¬ 
ter the rebellion broke out. The two Macdonalds 
consulting with Charles, resolved to attempt bring¬ 
ing him through the line of posts. Along this line 
centinels were placed so near one another in the 
day-time, that nobody could pass without being 
seen ; and when it began to grow dark, fires were 
lighted at every post, and the centinels crossed 
continually from one fire to another, so that there 
w'as a time when both their backs being turned, a 
person might pass unseen. Between two of these 


Boradale is about tM clve miles from Lochuevis. 
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fires, there was a small brook which had worn a 
channel among the rocks. Up the channel of this 
brook Charles and the two Macdonalds crept; and, 
watching their opportunity, passed between the 
centinels. After having crossed the line of posts, 
Glenaladale, thinking the Wcst Highlands a very 
unsafe place for Charles, resolved to conduct him 
to tlie Hoss-shire Highlands, amongst those Mac¬ 
kenzies who had remained loyal, and therefore were 
not visited witli troops. These Mackenzies, Glen¬ 
aladale thought, would not betray Charles; and 
the person whom he had pitched upon to confide 
in was Sir Alexander Madeenzie of Coul. Charles 
and his attendants, setting out for lloss-shire on 
foot, suffered greatly in their journey from want of 
provisions ; and when they came to the llraes of 
Kintail, inhabited by the Macraws, a barbarous 
people, among whom there are but few gentlemen, 
necessity obliged them to call at the house of one 
Christopher Macraw. Glenaladale, leaving Charles 
and the French officer at some distance, went to 
Macraw’s house, and told him that he and two of 
his friends were like to perish for want of food, and 
desired him to furnish them with some victuals, 
for which they would pay. Macraw insisted upon 
knowing who his two friends were, which Glena,- 
ladale seemed unwilling to toll. Macraw still in¬ 
sisted, and Glenaladale told him at last, that it 
was young Clan Ronald, and a relation of his. 
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Notwithstanding the consequence of the persons, 
Macraw, though rich for an ordinary Highlander, 
made Gleualadale pay very dear for some provi¬ 
sions he .gave him. Having received the money, 
he grew better humoured, and desired Glenaladale 
and the other two to pass the night in his house, 
which they did. In the course of the conversation 
they talked of the times, and Macraw exclaimed 
against the Highlanders who had taken arms with 
Charles, and said, that they and those who still 
protected him were fools and madmen; that they 
ought to deliver themselves and their country from 
distress, by giving him up, and taking the reward 
which government had offered. That night a Mac¬ 
donald who had been in the rebel army came to 
Macraw’s house. At first sight he knew Charles, 
and took an opportunity of warning Glenaladale 
to take care that Christopher should not discover 
the quality of his guest. Glenaladale desired this 
man, who seemed so friendly, and so prudent, to 
^ve him his opinion, as he had traversed the coun¬ 
try, what he thought was the safest place for 
Charles, mentioning at the same time his scheme 
of carrying him to the country of the Mackenzies, 
which Macdonald did not approve, saying, there 
were some troops got among the Mackenzies, and 
that he thought their country was in no respect 
safe; but that he had passed the former night in 
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the great bill C<Hado, which lies betwe^ Kintiul 
and Glramoriston. That in the most remote part 
of that hiU, called Coiamhian^ there lived seven men 
upon whom the Prince might absolutely depend, 
for they were brave and faithful, and most of them 
had been in his army. As Charles wished to get 
nearer Lochaber and Badenoch, where Lochiel and 
Cluny were, he resolved to go to Coramhian. Next 
nmming he and his attendants set out, taking 
Macdonald for their guide, who conducted them 
to the wildest and most craggy part of the moun¬ 
tain. When they came near the haunt of the seven 
' men, who had neither house i\pr hut, but lived 
in a cave of the rock, Glenaladale, and Macdonald 
the guide, leaving Charles and the French officer, 
went to the cave, where they found six of the seven 

•a 

together, who had killed a sheep that day, and 
weare at dinner. Glenaladale said, he was glad to 
see them so well provided. They told him he was 
very welcome to share with them. Glenaladale said 
he had a friend of his, another person with him, for 
whom he must beg the same favour. They asked 
who his friend was : he answered that it was his 
Chief, young Clan Honald. Nobody could be more 
wdcome, they said, than young Clan Ronald ; that 
they would purchase food for him at the point of 
their, swords. Glenaladale went hack for Charles 

and the Prendi officer. When Charles came near, 

• ^ 

theyknew him, and fell upon their knees. Charles 
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WM ^en in great distress. He had a bosaiet on 
his head, a wretched yellow wig, and a clonted 
handkerchief about his neck. He had a coat of 
coarse dark-coloured doth, a Stirling tartan waist¬ 
coat, much worn, a pretty good belted plaid, tartan 
hose, and Highland brogues, tied with thongs, so 
mudi worn that they would scarcely stick upon his 
feet. His shirt, (and he had not another,) was of 
the colour of saffron.* With these people Charles 
stayed some time, and they very soon provided him 
with clean linen ; for a detachment of the £an^s 
army, commanded by Lord George Sackvilie, bdi^ 
ordered to march from Fort Augustus to Strath- 
glass, the attendants of Charles were informed of 
it, and, knowing that the detachment must pass 
at no great distance from their habitation, they re¬ 
solved to place themselves between two hills nem* 
the road to Strathglass. The detachment passed, 
and some officers* servants, following at a consider- 


• Condition of Charles as described by Hugh Chisholm (one 

s 

of the six who were in the cave of the rock when Charles came 
there.) Chisholm was at Edinburgh a good many years after 
the rebellion. Several people bad the curiosity to see him and 
hear his story. Some of them gave him money. He shoede 
hands with his benefactors, and hoped they would excuse him 
for giving them his left hand, as, when he parted with the 
Prince, he got a shake of his hand, and was res(dved never to 
give his right hand to any man till he saw the Prince again. 
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fiblo distance, the Highlanders fired at them, and 
seized some portmanteaus, in urhich they found 
every thing that Charles stood in need of. 

A B Fort Augustus is only eight computed miles 
from Coramhian, the attendants of Charles used to 
go there frequently in the night>time, and, procu- 
ring what intelligence they could from the inha> 
hitants of the village, sometimes brought back with 
them the newspapers. Meanwhile Charles became 
anxious to hear of Lochiel and Cluny, and dispatch¬ 
ed Peter Grant (one of the most active of the 
seven) to Loehaber, to find out some of the gentle¬ 
men of the name of Cameron, and let him know 
that he wished to come amongst them. Grant went 
to Loehaber, and found Cameron of Clunes, who 
agreed to meet Charles on a certain day at a place 
near the head of Glencoich, where Clunes had a 
little hut in a secret place for his own security. 
Charles, having received this notice, set out with 
all* his attendants in a very stormy night, and. 


• Charles stayed in the cave with these men five weeks and 
three days. During this long abode, cither thinking he would 
be safer with gentlemen than with common fellows of a loose 
character, or desirous of better company, he told Glcnaladale 
that he intended to put himself into the hands of some of the 
neighhouring gentlemen; and desired him to inquire about 
them, and learn who w'as the most proper person for him to 
apply to. Glcnaladale, talking with the Highlanders about 
the gentlemen in the i)ciglil>our]too<l, and inquiring into tbeir 
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travellitig akmg the tops of iaoua|baius, reached 
Drumuadial, a high mountain on tl^e side of Loch- 
lochie, which commands an extensive view of the 
country. There they rested all day, and Grant 
was dispatched again to see if Clunes liad come to 
the place appointed. Charles and.his attendants 
remained upon the hill, but as they had no provi¬ 
sions, and durst not stir by day, they were in great 
distress for want of food. Grant, returning, said, 
he had been at the hut, but Clunes was not there, 
for, having come to the place at the appointed time, 
and not finding Charles, he had gone away again; 
but Grant, in his way back, had .met a herd of deer, 
one of which he killed, and secured in a concealed 
place. At night they set out, not for Qunes’s hut, 
but for the place where the deer was lodged, which, 
to their great relief, they found. In the morning 
another messenger was sent to find out Clunes, 
who, with his three sons, came immediately. The 


character, they guessed from his questions what was the inten¬ 
tion of Charles, and conjured him to dissuade tlie Prince from 
it, saying, that no reward could be any temptation to them, 
for if they betrayed their Prince, they must leave their coun¬ 
try, as nobody would speak to them, except to curse them; 
wdicreas L.30,000 was a great reward to a poor gentleman, wlio 
could go to Edinburgh or Loudon with his money, where he 
would find people enough to live with him, and eat his meat, 
and drink his wine. 
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Glenmoiiston men committing Charks to the f»re 
of the Clunes, left him» all of them except Hugh 
Chisholm and Peter Grant, who remained with him 
for seme time. Chmes then informed Charlet^ that 
all the ferries of the rivers and lakes were so strict¬ 
ly guarded, that it was impossible for him at pre¬ 
sent to get to the countries of Rannoch and Bade- 
Boch, where Lochiel and Cluny were; and that it 
was absolutely necessary he should remain where 
he was, till the vigilance of the guards abated. 
Clunes had a small hut in a wood near the place 
where they were: Charles and he, when there was 
no appearance of troops in the neighbourhood^ and 
the weather was cold or wet, used to come down 
fiiom the mountain, and pass the night in this hut, 
but when there seemed to he danger, and the w^ 
ther was moderate, they used to remain all night 
upon the mountaiii. In this situation Charles was, 
when Loidiiel and duny, concluding that he must 
be to the northward of the lakes, and in no small 
degree of distress and danger, sent Macdonald of 
Liochgary, and Dr Cameron (Lochiel’s Iwoth^) to 
learn what they could concerning him. These' mes¬ 
sengers, weU acquainted with the passes, made 
their way to the north sides of the lake, and very 
stoon met with Clunes, who told them that he 
would conduct them to Charles, who was at no 
great distance. Charles was then on the mountiun 
wi^ one pf Clujtes’s sons and Peter Grant. Charies 
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«ad Camei^ii were asleqi, and Gnmt'4iad itle 
watdi, but, nodding fen* some thne^'Clunfifs, lioiih* 
gary, and Dr Cameron^ vritfa two servanti^ were 
pretty near before he obserfed them. He dew to 
Charles, awaked him and his companion. Came¬ 
ron and Grant proposed to make what baate they 
could to the top of the mountain. Charles was of 
a contrary opinion. He said that it was in vain to 
fly; that their enemies, who he thought ware Ar¬ 
gyllshire men, would overtake them, or come so 
near as to kill them with their< fire-arms; that the 
best thing they could do, to get behind the 
stones, take aim, and fire upon them when they 
advanced'; that as Grant and he were exeelkht 
nmrksmen, they would certainly do some execu¬ 
tion ; and that he had in reserve a pair of pocket 
pistols,'which he produced for the first time. Wh^ 
the company that had alarmed them came a litUe 
nearer, they distinguished Clunts, which assured 
them that the rest were friends. Holding a coim- 
cil together, to consider what was best to be done, 
liOchgary and Dr Cameron thought it was still 
too hazardous for Charles to attempt the ferries, 
and advised him to remain with Clunes as before. 
It was then agreed that Dr Cameron riiould go 
amongst his brother’s people in Lochaber,*to pro¬ 
cure inteUigenee, and that Lochgary idiould go to 
the east end of Lochlochie, and remain upon the 
isthmus, between the lakes, to n^teh the morions 
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of the troops. This plan being settled, they sepa¬ 
rated ; but notice having been given to the King’s 
troops that Charles, or some of the alMoonding 
chiefs, were in the neighbourhood, one day . Charles, 
having passed the n%ht on the mountain with 
one of Clunes’s sons and Peter Grant, when they 
looked down on the vale after sun-iisc, they saw a 
number of men in arms demolishing their hut, and 
searching the adjacent woods. Charles and his at¬ 
tendants, to conceal their flight, availed themselves 
of the channel of a torrent which the winter rains 
had worn in the face of the hill, and, ascending 
the mountain without being seen, travelled to an¬ 
other mountain called Malleutcgart, which is pro- 
di^ously high, steep, and craggy. There they re¬ 
mained all day without a morsel of food. In the 
evening another son of Clunes came, and told them 
that his father would meet them at a certain place 
in the hills somewhat distant, with providons. 
Clunes’s son returned to let his father know that 
he might e3E:pect them. At night Charles witli his 
attendants set out, and travelled through most 
dreadful ways, passing amongst rocks and stumps 
of trees, which tore their clothes and limbs. At 
one time the guides proposed they should halt and 
stay all* night; but Charles, though exhausted to 
the greatest degr^, insisted on going to meet 
Clune^. At last, worn out with fatigue and want of 
food, he was not able to go on without help; and 
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the two guides, holding each of them one of his 
arms, supported him through the last part of this 
laborious journey. When they came to the place 
appointed, they found Clunes and his son, who had 
a cow killed, and part of it dressed fw them. In 
this remote place Charles remaifled with Clunes 
till Lochgary and Dr Cameron came there,. who 
informed him that the passes were not so strictly 
guarded now as formerly, and that he might safely 
cross Locharkaig, and get to the great fir wood be¬ 
longing to Lochiel, on the west side of the lake, 
where he might stay, and correspond with Lochiel 
and Cluny, till it was settled when and where he 
should meet them. 

Charles crossed Locharkaig, and remained in 
the fir wood near Achnacarry, till he received a 
message from Lochiel and Cluny, acquainting him 
that they were in Badenoch, and that Cluny would 
meet him on a certain day at Achnacarry, and con^ 
duct him to their habitation, which they thought 
was the safest place for him. 

Charles, impatient to see his friends, did not 
wait for Cluny’s coming, but set out with guides 
for Badcnoch, and amved at a place called Cori- 
neuir, on the 29th of August. From that he went 
to Mellanauir, where he met with Lochiel, and re¬ 
mained with him till Cluny, returning from Ach¬ 
nacarry, joined them. • The two Chiefs then con- 
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ducted Charles to a bothie or hut, called Uhk 
CAibra, where they lodged a day or two, and then 
removed to Lettemilik, a remote place in the 
great mountain Benalder, belonging to Cluny, 
where a habitation, called the Cage, was fitted up 
by Cluny,* in Vhich Lochiel and he had lived 
some time. Charles stayed there with them till 
the 13th of September, when a message came from 
Cameron of Clunes, to acquaint him that two 
French frigates were arrived at Lochnanuagh, 
near Boradale, to carry him to France. Charles 
set out immediately, and, trai^ling only by night, 
arrived at Boradale on the 19 th of September. 
Notice of the arrival of two ships from France had 
been given to most of those people who had been 
concerned in the rebellion, and were skulking in 
the neighbourhood, so that a great many of them 
came to Boradale, and about 100 (among whom 
were Lochiel and Colonel Roy Stuart) embarked 
with Charles on the 20th, and landed at Roscort 
near Morlaix, in Britanny, on the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember. 


* An account of that extraordinary habitation, dictated by 
Cluuy, has been preserved.—Appendix, No. 45. 
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LETTER^^om the Old Pretender, address¬ 
ed to Mr Johnstone, Junior, diat is. Young 
Lochiel. 


April 11 , 1727. 

I AH glad of this occasion to let you know how 
well pleased I am to hear of the care you take to 
follow your father’s and uncle’s example in their 
loyalty to me; and I doubt not of your endeavours 
to maintain the true spirit in the clan. Allan is 
now with me, and I am always glad to have some 
of my brave Highlanders about me, whom I value 
as they deserve. You will deliver the inclosed to 
its address, and doubt not of my particular regard 
for you, which, 1 am persuaded, you will always 
deserve. 

(Signedy James, R. 

You will tell Mr Maclachlan, that I am very 
sensible of his zeal for my service. 
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No. II. 

LETTER ^rom Allan Cameron A) his Ne ¬ 
phew, Young Lochiel. 

I 

Dear Nephew, Album , Oct . s , t ' i ^. 

Yours, of SeptemW 11th, came to my hand 
in due time, which I took upon me to shew his 
Majesty, who not only was pleased to say, that you 
wrote with a great deal of zeal and good sense, but 
was so gracious and good as to write you a letter 
with his own hand, herewith sent you, wherein he 
gives full and ample powers to treat with such of 
his IHends in Scotland as you think are safe to be 
trusted in what concerns his affairs, until an 
portunity offers for executing any reasonable pro¬ 
ject towards a happy restoration, which they can¬ 
not expect to know until matters be entirely ripe 
for execution, and of which they will he acquaint¬ 
ed directly from himself; and, therefore, whatever 
they have to say at any time, either by you, by the 
power givra you by the King’s letter, or by any 
other person, the account is to be sent to his Ma¬ 
jesty directly, and not to any second hand, as the 
King has wrote to you in his letter. Dear ne¬ 
phew, now that his Majesty has honoured you with 
8u<di a commission, and gracious letter, oonceming 
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yourself and fEimily, and that he has conceived so 
good an opinion of your good sense and prudence, 
I hope this, your first appearance, by the King’s 
authority, ^ill answer the trust he has been plea¬ 
sed to put in your loyalty, zeal, and good conduct, 
of which I have no reason to fear or doubt, consi¬ 
dering the step you have already made. By exe¬ 
cuting this commission with prudenee and caution, 
depend on it you have an opportunity of serving 
the King to good purpose, which in time wiU re¬ 
dound to the prosperity of your fnendsr and family. 
1 need say no more on this head, since you will 
see by the King’s letter fully the occasion you have 
of serving his Majesty, your country, and yourself. 
But as I am afraid you will have difficulty to read 
it, his hand not being easy to those who are not 
well acquainted with it, the substance of it is, that 
he would not let you go without diewing you how 
sensible he is of your zeal and affection to his in-; 
terest and service; that Scotland, in general, when 
it is in his power (hoping that happy time will one 
day come,) shall reap the fruits of the constant loy¬ 
alty of his friends there; that you represent to them 
to keep themselves in readiness, not knowing how 
soon there may be occasion for their service; but 
that they take special (»re not to give a handle to 
the present government to ruin fhem, by exposing 
themselves to its fury by an unreasonable or im-t 
prudent action; for that they shall have his Ma« 
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jest’s carders dire<itly) when It is proper *f aird r6* 
oommends entire union among yourselves in gene¬ 
ral ; amd towards the end of the letter, he is plea¬ 
sed to make }'ourBelf and itmily partieular promises 
of his'&vour, when it pk«se 6od he is restored ; 
and while he is abroad, all that is in his power. I 
hope this bint of the meaning of the letter will 
enable you, by taking some pains, to r^ it through. 
It being wrote in the King^s own hand, there was 
no occasion for signing it. 

I think it prc^per you should write to the King 
by the first post-after you receive his let^. I need 
not advise you what to say in answer to such a 
gracious letter from 3 rDur King, only let it not be 
very long. I>eclBTe your duty and readiness to exe- 
eute bis Majesty's cmnmands on all occasions, and 
your sense of the honour he has been pleased to do 
you, in giving yon such a commission. I am not 
to^huse words for you, because l am sure you can 
express yourself in a dutiful and discreet manner, 
without any hdp. You are to write, sir, on a large 
margin, and to end. Your most faithful and t)be<^ 
dient subject and servant; and to address it^ To 
the King, and no more; which inclose to me seal¬ 
ed. I pray send me the copy of It on a paper ift- 
desed, with any other thing that you do not think 
fit Qt needfUl the King should see in your letter to 
me; beeailBe 1 wiH diew your letter in answer to 

this, wherein you may say that you will be mind- 

8 
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fal of all I wrote to you» and what else you thixik 
fit. 

This letter is so long, that I must take the oc¬ 
casion of the next post to write you concerning my 
own fiimily; but the King, as wrell as Mr Hay, bid 
me assure you, that your &ther should never be in 
any more straits, as long as he, ibe King, lived; 
and that he would take care firom time to time to 
remit him; so that 1 hope you may be pretty easy 
as to that point. 

1 must tell you, that what you touched on in 
your letter to me of the 14th August, concerning 
those you saw there live so well, beyond what riiey 
Could have done at home, they must have been pro* 
vided for some other way than out of the King’s 
pocket; and, depend on it, some others have thought 
themselves obliged to supply them. 

You are to assure yourself and others, that the 
King has determined to make Scotland happy, and 
the clans in particular, when it pleases God to re* 
store him. This is consistent with my oertrin 
knowledge. You are only to touch upon this in a 
discreet way, and to a very few discreet persons .; 
but all these matters 1 leave to your own good 
sense and prudence, for you may be sure there are 
people who will give account of your behaviour af¬ 
ter you return home; but 1 hope none will be able 
to do it to your disadvantage. Keep always to the 
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taruth in what you infonn the King, and that will 
stand; though even on the truth itself, you are to 
put the handsomest gloss you can on some occa¬ 
sions. 

You are to keep in good terms with Glengary, 
and all other neighbours, and let by-gones be by¬ 
gones, as long as they continue firm to the King's 
interest; let no private animosity take place, but 
see to gain them with courtesy and good manage¬ 
ment, which I hope will give you an opportunity 
to make a figure amongst them; not but you are 
to tell the truth, if any of them fail in their duty 
to the King or country. 

As to Lovat, pray be always on your guard, but 
not so as to lose him ; on the contrary, you may say 
that the King trusts a great deal to the resolution 
he has taken to serve him ; and expects he will con¬ 
tinue in that resolution. But, dear nephew, you 
know very well that he must give true and real 
proof of his sincerity, by performance, before he can 
be entirely reckoned on, after the part he has act¬ 
ed. This I say to yourself, and therefore you must 
deal , with him very dexterously ; and 1 must leave 
it to your own judgment what lengths to go with 
him, since you know he has always been a man 
whose chief view was his own interest. It is true 
he wislies pur family well; and I doubt not he 
would wish the King restored, which is his interest, 
if he has the grace to have a hand in it, after what 
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he has done. So, upon the whole, I know not 
what advice to give you, as to letting him know 
that the King wrote you such a letter as you have; 
but, in general, you are to make the best of him 
you cau, but still be on your guard ; for it is not 
good to put too much in his power before the time 
of executing a good design. The King knows 
very well how useful he can be if sincere, which I 
have represented as fully as was necessary. 

This letter is of such bulk, that I have inclosed 
the King’s letter under cover with another letter 
addressed for your father, as I will not take leave 
of you till next post. I add only, that I am en¬ 
tirely yours. 

(Signed) A. Cameron. 
No. III. 

LETTER^row the Old P&etendee to one of 
his Adherents in Scotland. 

March 11th, 174S. 

1 RECEIVED a few days ago yours of the 18th 
February, and am far from disapproving your 
coming into France at this time. The settling a 
correspondence betwixt us on this side of the sea 
and our friends in Scotland, may be of consequence 
in this juncture. I hope you will have concerted 
some safe method for that effect with Lord Semple, 
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before you leave him; and that once detennined, 
you will, I think, have done very well to return 
home, where you may be of more use than abroad. 
1 shall* say nothing here of what is passing in 
France, of which you will have been informed by 
Lord Semple; and you may be well assured, that 
I shall neglect nothing that depends on me to in¬ 
duce the French to assist us, as it is reasonable to 
hope they will, if there be a general war. But if 
they ever undertake any thing in my favour, I 
shall, to be sure, have some little warning of it be¬ 
fore ; but that may be so short that I fear it will 
be impossible that General Keith can come in time 
to Scotland, how much soever both T, and I am 
persuadedlhe himself also desires it; because you 
will easily see that one of his rank and distinction 
cannot well quit the service he is in, either abrupt¬ 
ly or upon an uncertainty. I remark all you say 
on that subject; and when the time comes, it shall 
be my care to dispose all such matters as much as 
in me lies, for what I may then think the real good 
of my service, and the satisfaction of my friends; 
for in such particulars, it is scarce possible to take 
proper resolutions before the time of execution. I 
had some time ago a proposal made to me in rela¬ 
tion to the seizing of Stirling Castle. What I then 
heard, and what you now say on that subject, is so 
genera], that I think it is not impossible but that 
the two prqpcNsals may be found originally one and 
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the same project. I wish, therefore, yoii would 
enter a little more into particulars, that I may be 
the better able to determine what directions to send. 
As to what is represented about the vassals, 1 sup- 
pwe what you mean is the same as what 1 have 
inserted in a draught of a declaration for , Scotland 
1 have long had by me, viz. That the vassals of 
those who should appear against my fbrees, on a 
landing, should be freed of their vassalage, and 
hold their lands immediately of the crown, provi¬ 
ded such vassals should declare for me, and join 
heartily in my cause. As this is my intention, 1 
allow my friends to make such prudent use of it as 
they may think fit. Before you get this you will 
probably have received what was wrote to you from 
hence about the Scotch Episcopal Clergy; so that 
I need say nothing on that subject here, more than 
that 1 hope the steps taken by me will give satis¬ 
faction, and promote union in that body. It is a 
great comfort to me to see the gentlemen of the 
concert so zealous, so united, and so frank in all 
that relates to my service; and 1 desire you will 
say all that is kind to them in my name. I remark 
you have advanced 1064 of your own money for 
Sir J. E. which I take very well of you; but I 
must desire you will not give me any mor^proofs 
of that kind of your good will towards me; and as 
for what is past, I look upon it as a personal debt, 
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and shall take care that it be repaid. I remark 
what you say about the difficulty there is of raising 
money. 1 foresaw that would be no easy matter, 
and I think it‘should not be insisted upon. I think 
I have now taken notice of all that required any 
answer, in what you wrote to me and Morgan; and 
shall add nothing further here, but to assure you 
of the continuance of my good opinion of you, and 
that your prudent and zealous endeavours to for¬ 
ward my service shall never be forgot by me. 


No. IV. 

ANSWERS to some Queries sent to a Person 
in Scotland, % the Pretender, or some of 
the People about him. 


Edinburgh^ Jan. Bth, 17SS. 

Answer 1. The leading men amongst the 
loyalists are much diminished; and the severity of 
the times obliging most people to disguise their 
sentiments, it is hard, at this juncture, to make 
any condescendence who would make an appearance 
upon a proper opportunity; nor can that easily be 
penettated into, except by a man of approven zeal 
and integrity, vested with a public character for 
that purpose. 
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The country party, that makes such a bustle, 
have probably very little loyalty joined to their dis¬ 
content, most of them being people of avowed op¬ 
posite principles; and though the miserable situa¬ 
tion of the country, both at home and abroad, ought 
to have produced a change, and roused the ancient 
spirit of liberty, yet t^t it has done, H is uncertain; 
therefore, the safest conclusion, though perhaps not 
the most just, is, that they want more to change 
the minister than the master. 

II. It is to be presumed, that most of those con¬ 
cerned in the last rebellion, being almost super¬ 
annuated, would rather wish well to than engage 
again in the cause. 

III. The most leading men, and most esteemed 
amongst the clans, that I know of, are Sir Alex¬ 
ander Macdonald, and Cameron of Lochicl. 

IV. The young Highlanders do not know the 
use of anns so well as the old; but they bear a 
deep resentment against the authors of such a great 
difference betwixt them and their forefathers. 

V. The Cameronians are very well wraed, and 
regularly regimented amongst themselves; but then 
they are so giddy and inconstant that they cannot 
be depended upon, not knowing what they would 
be at, only they are strongly enraged against the 
present Government. 
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VI. A native seems pref^able to a foreign com¬ 
mander ; but to name the person would be abun¬ 
dantly too presumptuous for any one in my sphere. 

[These papers, all of them previous to the last 
^ rebellion, are copied from the originals, now 
bdong^g to Camertm of Fassefem, Lodi- 
iel’s nephew.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE between the Maxquis 
of Twee DALE, Secretary of State, and Lord 
Milton, Justice Clerk, jfrom the first surmise 
of a Rebellion. 


No. V. 

LETTER from the Marquis ^ Tweed ale to 

Lord Milton. 

My LoED, WhUehaUf JvJy 30/A, 174J. 

This day there have been communicated to the 
Lords Justices several informations, importing, 
that the French Court was meditating an invasion 
of his Majesty’s dominions, and that the Pre¬ 
tender’s son had sailed on the 15th instant, N.S. 
from Nantes, on board a French man-of-war; and 
by some accounts it was said, that he was actually 
landed in Scotland; which last part 1 can hardly 
believe, not having had the least account of it firom 
any of his Majesty’s servants in Scotland. 
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Your Lordship will easily judge how necessary 
it is for all his Majesty’s servants to keep a strict 
look out; and it has hecu recommended to me by 
the Lords Justices, that I should give you an ac¬ 
count of this intelligence, that you may consult 
with the rest of his Majesty’s servants, and con¬ 
cert what is proper to be done, in case of such an 
attempt taking place. You will likewise give the 
necessary orders for making the strictest inquiry 
into the subject matter of this intelligence (copies 
of which 1 have sent to the Lord Advocate,) and 
transmit to me some constant accounts of any dis¬ 
covery you shall make. 

I was very glad to find by your Lordship’s, of 
the 24th June, that you was persuaded the new 
Highland regiment, commanded by the Lari of 
Loudon, would be soon completed, and with good 
men, since it will be an additional strength to his 
Majesty’s friends at this juncture. I have wrote 
to the Lord Advocate, and Sir John Cope, on this 
subject. 1 am. 

My Lord, 

Your Xjordship’s 

Most humble ^rvant, 

Tweedade. 
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No. VI. 


JLord Milton’s Answer, 

My Lord, Roseneatk, Aug. 4th, 1745. 

This moment I have the honour of your Lord- 
ship’s, of the 30th July, communicating to me the 
intelligence which the Lords Justices had received, 
and your Lordship is pleased to recommend to me 
to give the necessary orders for making the strict¬ 
est inquiry into the subject matter of the intelli¬ 
gence. 

Ever since the battle of Fontenoy I have been 
dreading an invasion ; and I am sorry to find by 
your Lordship’s, that there is so great reason to 
apprehend one to be so near at hand, while we con¬ 
tinue so ill provided to resist any powerful attempt. 
Meantime I am glad to acquaint your Lordship, 
that I do not yet hear any surmise of the Preten¬ 
der’s sou having landed. 

I am thus far in my way to Inverary, in the 
West Highlands ; and as most part of the disaf¬ 
fected Highlands lies not above thirty or forty miles 
to the north of Inverary, I believe I shall have 
very early intelligence of what is a-doing, which I 
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shall communicate to your Lordship* and bis Ma¬ 
jesty’s servants. 

If the intelligence about the Pretender’s son 
landing in Scotland with arms to his friends prove 
true* I fear he will be joined with numbers enough 
to make it very difficult for the small number of 
troops here to dislodge him ; and I doubt much if 
he would adventure to land here without assuran¬ 
ces both from France and Spain, of being power¬ 
fully supported. The surmised armament at Ca¬ 
diz alarms several people here* and we fear we shall 
soon hear more of that kind from Dunkirk ; but 
no doubt the Lords Justices have all possible in¬ 
telligence from such suspected places. 

As ffir my own part* 1 am always ready to do all 
in my little power for his Majesty’s service, and 
the preservation of our all* and to consult and ad¬ 
vise with his Majesty’s servants. But it is too 
obvious that we civil officers can do little on such 
occasions* when superior force is on the other side. 
It is men* money* and ammunition ; it is timeous- 
ly and properly arming the King’s friends and 
faithful subjects, that only can resist the envies 
of the Government in time of an invasion; and 
even these may come too late, if a rebellion arises 
on a midden. I hope my apprehensions carry my 
feats farther than our danger; but I own fredy 
that I have long dreaded the consequences of an 
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attempt from France and Spain in the citcumstan- 
ces we have been in. I am, with the greatest re¬ 
spect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient and most humble serrant, 

And. Fletchee. 


No. VII. 

LETTER —Lord Milton to the Marquui qf 

Tweedale. 


My Lord, Roseneath, lih August, 1745. 

I SEND your Lordship inclosed a copy of a let¬ 
ter I this moment received, by express, from Ardii- 
bald Campbell of Stonefield, Sheriif-Depute of 
Argyll, inclosing a copy of a letter he received i^m 
Mr Campbell of Ards, to the Duke of Argyll’s 
steward in Mull and Morvern, of which I send 
also an exact copy. Though it is possible this 
piece of intelligence may not be true, and that your 
Lordship may have earlier and better intelligence 
from others, yet 1 thought it of such importance, 
that I lost no time in transmitting it, by express, 
to Sir John Cope, and the liord Advocate at Edin¬ 
burgh, and have desired them to forward it, by ex¬ 
press, to your Lordship. 
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I had the honour to write to your Lordship of 
the 4th instant, in answer to your commands of 
the 30th July, which 1 sent from this under cover 
to the Lord Advocate, and to which 1 beg leave to 
refer. 

I am with the greatest respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most humble servant. 

And. Fletcher. 

P.S.—Arisarg is marked in the maps in the 
north'West of Scotland, between Moydart and 
Knodart, about sixty miles north of Inverary. 


No. VIII. 


LETTER —Lfyrd Milton to the Marquis of 

Tweedale. 

]\{Y LoRDf Roseneath, \0thAug%Lsi, 174£* 

This morning I have information from one that 
lives in Glencoe, and has connexions both in Loch- 
aber and Glengary, that the Pretender’s eldest son 
landed in Uist the first of' this month ; that the 
disaffected Highlanders expect every day to hear 
of a landing in England; money is sent to this per¬ 
son, who lives in Glencoe, to enable him to travel 
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northward, and get move sure intelligence of the 
designs, movements, and prepress of these people. 
Since my last of the 7th, I have heard nothing 
hirther worth your Lordship’s knowing. I have 
the honour to he, with great respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient and most 
Humble servant. 

And. Fdetchek. 

The information alluded to was communicated 
to Lord Milton in the following anonymous 
note: 

f 

“ Prince Charles, the Chevalier’s son, is landed 
in Uist eight days ago. General Macdonald is 
with him. 1 cannot give a true account what com¬ 
pany they have, but it is surely believed by thia 
time General Keith is in Kngland, or on that coast. 
1 must travel before 1 can give you any account 
of their progress or resolution; only what is narra¬ 
ted is truth. Let me understand if you want to 
keep the correspondence, per bearer.” 
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No. IX, 

LETTEfU —^ Twekdale to Lord 

Milton. 

My Lord, WUUkan, August IS, 1745. 

I HAVE received yours of the 4th of August by 
the post, as also yours of the 7th from Roseneath 
by express, with the copy of the letter from Mr 
Campbell, which I this day laid before the Lords 
Justices. I likewise received at the same time a 
letter from Sir John Cope, containing intelligence 
of the like nature, which he received from the Lord 
President; and though, from these informations, 
ft is not absolutely certain that the Pretend^*s el^ 
dest son is actually landed, yet they all confirm 
out former intelligence. Your Lordship wifi thhre> 
fo^ easily judge, that we shall be very impatieot 
till we hear ^iu from Scotland, espeeia% from 
yout Lordidiip, as you happen at present td ‘be so 
near the places the most disaifocted in ^Scotland, 
fmd where it is most likely any insurroctloii 
take its rise. ' )’ 

The Lords Justices are very well pleased tki^ 
Sir John Cope had taken the resolution of march¬ 
ing directly with such troops as could be spared ; 
and hoped he will be able to give a check to 
any nldden insurrection that may happen, espe¬ 
cially,as we have no accounts of any foreign troops 
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being landed; neither have we any intelligence 
• as yet, of any preparations made by the Frencli at 
Dunkirk for that end. There are indeed accounts 
that mention some Spanish men-of-war being at 
Ferrol, which it is not impmsible may be intended 
to give us disturbance in some port here. 

Credit has been sent down by the Lords of the 
Treasury to Sir John Cope, for receiving money 
to answer the exigencies of the goveminent in 
Scotland; and your Lordship may receive from 
him what money you may have occasion for, to¬ 
wards procuring intelligence or other necessary ad¬ 
vices at this juncture.- 

You may make my compliments to the Duke 
of Argyll, to whom I don’t write, because I knew 
the Duke of Newcastle is to inform him particu¬ 
larly of what is passing here. 

1 h(^ your Lorddiip, and others of his Majes¬ 
ty’s servants, will make no scruple in issuing pro¬ 
per warrants for seising, at this juncture, any per¬ 
sons that may reasonably be suspect^ of being en¬ 
gaged in treasonable practices against hi$ Majes¬ 
ty’s government, without waiting for oa?der8 foom 
hence, which at present may perhaps ccme too 
late. 1 am, 

, My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most humble servant, 

Tweed ALE. 


VOL. 111. 
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No, X. • 

LETTER—iorrf Milton to the Marquis qf 

Tweedale. 

I^Y L 0 IID 9 30/A AuguH, 1745. 

Since J had the honour of last writing to your 
Lordship, I have, from different quarters, received 
intelligence confirming what I formerly wrote; 
and further, that the rebels had actually begun 
hostilities by taking prisoner a corporal and a sol¬ 
dier of the garrison of Fort William, with their 
guide, who were sent to Glenelg to get intelligence, 
and sent them to their head-quarters in Moydart; 
as also, that about thirty armed Highlanders have 
taken post on the King’s highway, betwixt Fort 
William and Fort Augustus, where they stop all 
communication, and seize and search the passen¬ 
gers ; and that in general the Highland's, to the 
west of Fort William, continue busy arming, and 
send their emissaries over the whole Highlands, to 
stir up a general insurrection by threats and pro¬ 
mises. The Bang’s sloops from the Clyde are got 
the length of Mull, where every thing continues 
in peaca and quiet; and I hope soon to hear of 
th^ slbbjis of war being of service; and by all I 
hear, it is probable that the French ship is gone 
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away, which will be a disadvantage to the rebels, 
as thereby they were supplied with provisions out 
of ships taken by that French vessel; and had 
also other apparent advantages. 

I am. 

Your Lordship’s humble servant, 

And. Fletcheb. 


No. XL 

LETTER/row the Marquis ^ Tweed ale to 

Lord Milton. 


L 0 BD 9 August, 174£. 

This day I received your Lordship’s by the mes¬ 
senger ; and am very glad to find that Sir John 
Cope has begun his march, as I mal^e no doubt 
that will entirely disconcert whatever may be in¬ 
tended by the disaffected, and prevent their ga¬ 
thering together into one body. 

I am very glad to hear that the two sloops of 
war, directed by the Duke of Argyll to sail to the 
coast of Moydart, have proceeded so far as I think 
there is a probability that they may meet with the 
French ship. 

1 this day received a letter from Lord Harring¬ 
ton, by which he informs me, that he intended to 
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set out for ^England on the 17th; and 1 hope we 
shall have the happiness of seeing his Majesty 
soon. 

Your Lordship will not fail to transmit to me, 
from time to time, whateva: intelligence you may 
receive, as it may be for his Majesty’s service at 
this juncture. X am» with great regard. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient humble servant, 

Tweedale. 


No. XII. 

LETTER —of Tweedale to I^d 

Milton. 

a 

L 0 BD 9 Whitehall, August, 1745. 

This morning I received yours of the 20th inst., 
by expr^s, by which you inform me of your having 
received intelligence that the rebels had actually 
begun hostilities, by taking a corporal and private 
soldier prisoners ; as also, that thirty armed High¬ 
landers had taken a post on the way betwixt Fort 
William and Fort Augustus. I always imagined, 
that if over this affair became serious, the disaf- 

V 

fefeted woidd endeavour to cut off the communica- 
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tion betwixt those forts and the Lowcountry; and 
therefore I have constantly pressed Sir John Cope 
to march without delay towards Fort Augustus. 

It is likewise thought here, that should the dis¬ 
affected retire into any place of the country, where 
there might be some difficulty to get at them with 
the regular troops, the three additional companies 
of Lord John Murray’s regiment, and those raised 
by the Earl of Loudon, supported by a few regu¬ 
lar troops, will be able soon to give a good account 
of them. The crushing this insurrection in the be¬ 
ginning, is of the utmost importance to his Majes¬ 
ty’s service. 

I make no doubt but that, when the King’s 
troops arrive on the coast of Moydart, they will be 
of great service at this time. I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most humble savant, 

Twee DALE. 

P. S. 1 own 1 am surprised your Lordship is 
not more particular as to the young Pretender 
himself, since there are several letters in town, ab¬ 
solutely contradicting the accounts sent to the go¬ 
vernment here from Scotland, of his ever having 
landed there. 1 think it incumbent on all his Ma¬ 
jesty’s servants in that country, to use their utmost 
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diligence to sift to the bottom the truth of this par¬ 
ticular. 

No. XIII. 

LETTER —Lord Milton to tho Marquis of 

Tweedale. 

f 

AIy LoRD> Brunsttmef 29M August^ 1745. 

1 HAD the honour to receive your Lordship’s, of 
the 24th, yesterday, wherein your Lordship says 
you are surpnsed I am not more particular as to 
the young Pretender himself, since there were 
several letters in town absolutely contradicting the 
accounts of his ever having lauded in Scotland. 

From whom the letters contradicting the ac¬ 
counts sent to the Government at London came, 1 
do not know; nor can I conceive upon what founda¬ 
tion they proceeded: for my own part, I never saw 
any cause to doubt the truth of the information I 
sent by my letter of the 7th, repeated in my letter 
of the 10th current, to your Lordship, that the 
Ihntmider’s son was on board the French ship; 
and by the after letters I wrote, 1 took notice that 
my £(HiBer intdligence was confirmed. 1 know the 
Fretendeifs friends for some time endeavoured to 
conceal his son’s being in the Highlands, and de¬ 
nied the fact. And I am willing to believe tiiat 
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such as sent intelligence, grafted on their evidence, 
were imposed upon. I dare say, '&om tlte^aoefinTda 
1 know your Lordship has now received from the 
Advocate, and in the channel of Sir John Cope by 
It. Roy’s son, and a gentleman who came from the 
Pretender’s son’s camp on the 21st, there remains 
not the least doubt that the repeated intelligence 
1 sent was true; nor was it worth while to mention 
his dress, which was said to be a white coat and a 
brocade vest; that be had the Star and George, 
and a broad-brimmed hat with a white feather, and 
other minutiae, not worthy to be noticecL 

There was yesterday a meeting at my house,, 
where the Lord Advocate, the Provost, some othem 
of the council, and well-affected inhabitants, 
deliberating about means to raise some men by au¬ 
thority from the Crown, for the protection of this, 
place in case of danger, until effectual methods 
were found to suppress the rebels. 1 was glad to see 
a rising zeal for the sui)port of his Majesty’s Go- 
r^emmeht; but as the scheme was not quite ripen¬ 
ed, and as the Advocate will no doubt give you an 
account of what passed, 1 shall not trouble your 
Lordship unnecessarily with a repetition. 

I hare a letter from the Magistrates of Glasgow, 
much to the same juirpose, desiring arms and am¬ 
munition, which I communicated to Lord Advo¬ 
cate and General Guest, but they did not seem to 
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thiniL themselves empovrered to give any directions 
in the matt^. I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient and most humble servant. 

And. Fletcher. 


No. XIV. 

LETTER—^ Tweedale to Lord 

Milton. 

XjOK1>^ WhitehaU^ August, 174*5. 

1 HAD the favour of your Lordship’s of the 28d 
instant, which I this day laid before the Lords 
Justices. Should the rebels, by seizing any pass, 
be able to prevent Sir John Cope fnnn marchix^ 
to Fort William, it might be of most dangerous 
consequence ; but it is to be hoped that his march 
will not only disappoint any designs they may have 
on that fort, but tdso keep others of the from 
joining with those in arms. 1 make no doubt, the 
captain of bis Majesty’s sloop, that convoyed the 
vessel with provisions to Fort W illiam, will ex^ 
himself for the security of that place, should there 
be ocoaiden. 
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Asthe^ind 
hourly. 1 am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordihip's 

Most htiAible sen^nt, 

Tweedale. 


No. XV. 

LETTER from the Marquis ^Tweedale. A) 

Lorrf Milton. 

jyjy Lord, WhUehaU, Sd Stjdemier, 1745. 

I HAVE received your Lordship’s, of the 29th of 
August, from Edinburgh by express, which I iiave 
had the honour to lay before the King. Etis Ma¬ 
jesty was well pleased to see a rising zeal in the in¬ 
habitants of the town of Edinburgh for; the support 
Of hk Government; but as you say the scheme 
was not yet quite ripened, 1 did not receive any 
particular directions from the King. You may 
^e<it at Leith, with the first fair wind, a battalion 
of Smss from Holland, and more will immediately 
follow should there be occasion for them. I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient humble servant, 

Tweedale. 
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No. XVI. 

LETTER — Ijord Milton to the Marquis of 
• Tweedale. 

My L 0 IID 9 Edinburgh, ^tk Septewher, 1745. 

I SEND your Lordship inclosed, a copy of the 
answer 1 wrote in concert with Lord Advocate, to 
Sir John Cope, in answer to his letter, dated at In¬ 
verness the 31st August, and directed to General 
Guest; and shall be glad your Lordship approves 

it. 

The body of rebels, by our last intelligence, con¬ 
tinue at Perth, send out parties to raise men, get 
arms, ammunition and provisions, and public money 
where they can come by it, employ the carpenters 
to make targets and tent poles. On Wednesday 
evening they proclaimed the Pretender at Perth. 
Mercer, of Aldie, was knighted for acting the chief 
part. The Provost and Magistrates made their 
escape before that ceremony began, and other Ma¬ 
gistrates are placed in their stead. I think it is 
one Smith that is made Provost. 

Lord Advocate received a letter from Mr Napier, 
sheriff of Stirling, that he had raised 100 men, to 
be a night watch, and save the regiment of dra¬ 
goons theare from being harassed, particularly with 
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false alarms ; and that the people on the south side 
of Forth offer to guard the passes and fords of the 
Forth, providing they be supplied with arms. See* 
—Offers of the like nature came firom Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and the shires of Dumbarton, Dumfnes, 
and Stirling, which I laid before Lord Advocate; 
and it’s a pity there is no power or authority here, 
properly supported, to employ the friends of the 
Gkivemment, and put the nation in a posture of 
defence, now that our army is at so great a distance, 
and uncertain when it shall be nearer, of whence 
oiir relief is to come. 

The report of Lord George Murray’s having 
joined the rebels, gave the Duke of Athole more 
concern and vexation than being at present dis¬ 
possessed of his estate. I wish it may not be true^ 
but I fear the worst. I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient servant. 

And. Fdetcheb. 
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LETTER —Ijord Milton ^ the Marquis q/' 

Tweedale. 

My Lord* Edifiburgh, 7#A Septendfer, 174^* 

Mr Thomas Hay promised to acquaint your 
Lordship by what accident the letter I had the 
honour to write to your Lordship, of ye^erday’s 
date, did not go by the Lord Advocate’s express. 

The rebels continue at and about Perth ; whether 
this is in order to reinforce themselves, or waiting 
a foreign landing, or to meet Sir John Cope, or that 
they di^er in their schemes, I cannot tell: I hope 
it is the last. Meantime our Duke of. Athole’s 
eldest brother has returned from Perth to Hunkeld, 
as it is believed, to raise men. Few followed him 
from Athole to Perth, and most of those few disap¬ 
peared in the night time. 

I send your Lordship copies of some of the ap¬ 
plications that have been made for arms from the 
G<wemment; and many more of the same kind 
, ]^aye come to Lord Advocate or me, from Glasgow, 
,^d other towns and counties ; such as come to me 
X seni^ 0^ shew to my Liord Advocate. It is with 

can walk the streets of Edinburgh from 
the attains, not of the enemies of the Grovemment, 
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but from the attacks of thb most zealous friends of 
the Government, asking, why the well-affected to 
the present happy establishment are nof armed and 
properly supported, and empowered to appear in a 
legal way for the defence of his Majesty’s person, 
and support of his GOvemment, and the preserva¬ 
tion of our religion, liberty, and property ? And 
although I have written often on this subject, I am 
sorry I have not been empowered to say any thing 
satisfactory to so faithful subjects. Meantime 1 
assure your Lordship, I do all 1 can to entourage 
and keep alive so laudable a zeal for his Majesty's 
servitof us far as apologies for the time und 
giving them better hopes in time to come, will go; 
but my credit that way will soon be exhausted, 
unless some salutary measures be soon laid down 
and followed out, or that kind Providence once 
more interpose in our behalf. 

From Galloway we have intelligence, that on 
the ^d instant great firing of cannon was heard at 
sea, from nine in the morning to eleven at night; 
possibly it may be the two ships, said in the news¬ 
papers to have lately sailed firom France with arms 
and ammunition for the Pretender’s son. I sup¬ 
pose the Ferrol squadron, if intended against us, 
would steer their course by the back of Ireland. If 
there be no foreign invasion, sooner or later, with 
more or less expence to the public, aiid damage to 
individuals, we must get the better of these rebel- 
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lions insuigieiits; but the dangerous consequences 
of their beii^ permitted to remaiu so long together 
are evident. 1 am, with the greatest respect. 

My Lord, > 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient 
And most humble servant, 

And. Fletcheb. 

Lord Advocate will inform your Lor^hip of the 
turn that the zeal of the inhabitants of this city 
has taken for the support of his Majesty’s Govern* 
menti and that Sir John Cope is marching to Aber* 
dem. 


No. XVIII. 

LETTER —Marquis qf Tweedale to Lord 

Milton. 

My Lord, WhUehaU , IS/A Seftembert 1745. 

Since I wrote last to your Lordship, 1 received 
yoinrs of the .5th, per express, which, as it contain¬ 
ed nothing material, required no answer. Yester- 
dey monung early, I received your Lordship’s of 
the 6th» ^th a copy of your letter to Sir John Cope, 
both which 1 laid before the King; and 1 have 
acquainted my X<ord Advocate, by a former express. 
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thiit his Majesty approred of the prodding'tnmi^ 
ports, as desired by Sir John Cope; since he^ beii^ 
upon the spot, can best judge from drcumstanees 
what is most expedient for his Majesty’s service. 

I received, likewise, yesterday, about four o’clock, 
your Lordship’s of the 7tb, with copies of some ap¬ 
plications that have been made for arms, from some 
towns and counties. 1 have sent down, by this ex¬ 
press to my Lord Advocate, warrants for that pur¬ 
pose, for the cities of Glasgow stud Aberdeen ; as 
likewise a warrant for General Guest, to driver 
arms as therein mentioned, whidt, no doubt, he 
will communicate to your Lordship. The waixants, 
empowering the Magistrates of Glasgow and Aber¬ 
deen, have been sent down, to remove any objection 
that may have been moved; for it is not doubted 
here, that, in cases of necessity, and during an actual 
rebellion, the Magistrates of every town have autho¬ 
rity to levy men for their own defence, and that of 
the Government. How far, indejed, they are to be 
supplied by the public with arms and ammunition, 
must depend on his Majesty’s pleasure, wito will 
judge if it be expedient for his service. As for the 
counties, they, I own, require a different considera¬ 
tion ; and your Lordship having been pleased, in 
both your letters, to take notice that applications 
had been made from several of them to the same 
purpose; and as you express your sorrow that there 
is no power and authority to employ the friends of 
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the Govennaent to the best advaateg^ and to put 
the nation in a pasture of deibnee; several of his 
Majesty’s servants* to whom I have oommunicated 
your Lordship’s letoer* seem desirous to know what 
are the powers and authorities that you would wish 
were sent down to Scotland; since* if you would 
condescend particularly upon them* his Majesty 
could* with more certainty* determine whether it 
was expedient for his service* or indeed useful* to 
grant such powers at this critical juncture* Allow 
me to say* it is not suiBcient to mention de&cts* if 
it be not at the same time suggested how these de¬ 
fects can be supjdied ; and I have so great confi¬ 
dence in your Lordship’s zeal for his Majesty’s 
service* that I make not the least doubt that your 
Lordship will immediately, upon the receipt of this* 
a^gnily to me* in plain words* what authorities you 
deshre may be sent down* to empower the weU-af- 
fectod to appear in a legal way for the defence 
his Misty’s person add Government; and you 
may depend upon it, by the course of post, I shall 
let you know his Majesty’s pleasure thereupon* 

As the wind is now feir* part of the Ikitoh 
troops* I hope* will be arrived at Leith before this 
can rea^ you. Mote will immediately feUcw. 
Aud i toidce not the least doubt* that in a very 
liHle the expectations of those who have &- 
vtonnd Aia desperate attempt of a Popish Pre- 


s 


»io* ;(d. 

mil wMn vwiulJb md tbm >9mm^ mmt 
withi tba th^ desexYe. Iwm 

tfy Lord^ 

Your XiOidflbip't 

Most humble aeivaBt, 

XWKBDALlk 


No. XIX. 

LKTTEIU-Xort/ Mix«tqm U* tbe Maarqvu ijf 

* Tw££DAX.£., 

I f * 

Mv LqEP, £4inbi*gh, Seft. 16, 1746. 

I HAVE the honour of your XiOrdship’s of the 
12th cuirent; and in obedience to youe Xiordahlp’a 
comniands, apd in return £ox the oonhdeoQ6^py<Ht 
are pleased to express in my aeal &r his Miges^a 
ser?ice» I sha^ now signify to your Lordship, in 
plain iifords, what authorities I desired to have 
been senjt down, to empower tbe wdl-affoeted to 
appear in a legal way for the defence of his Ma* 
jesty> ^person and govemmewtr 

And to explain myself fully on this bead, your 
Lordship wiU be pleased to ze^bct on the state of. 
this country at present, and before the beginni]^ 
of this reb^ous ipsuneetiiQn^ which began about 
six weehs ago, and at this hour is holding in dread 
the capital of this part of the kingdom. 

VOL. III. T 
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* 

' bdby be iMtided kkto- 

one disarmed, and* the other nnmtned. .Byiheibr- 
mer I mean the Highlands; and by the latter the 
Lowlands. The former ^ndnces as good militia, 
perhaps, as any in Europe^; the latter (with which 
yonr Lordship and I are most acquainted), are 
neighbonrlike, but little accustomed to the use of 
arms, till they are mnployed in a military manner. 

‘ The Highlands, i^ain, may be divided into 
three classes: first, what I shall call the Whig 
Chms, whibh havb always bore that chaiacter, since 
the names of Whig or Jacobite were known among 
us. Of this sort your L(wdship, and every one ac- 
qbainted with this country, knows that the chief 
mm the Campbells, Orants, Munros, McKays, and 
Siitherlands. . 

second class are the clans still-properly Ja- 
' eoMte, and who at this moment are giving proof 
of it. The Cameron^ thb McDonalds of Keppoch, 
Clanibnald, and Glengary; none their chiefs 
reckoned great princes in the Highlands. 

' The 'third class are the cl^s which were enga¬ 
ged in the last rebdlion'; but their chieds now pro¬ 
fess and^aetisb obtdim)^ to the government Of 
the mOst pOiterM are the Duke of Gordon, 
Sir Alessnder M^l^onald, and M^Ijieod 
'^fi^Leodr The behaviour of the two last has been 
tieinj^ary ibid merit^ous <m this occasion. 

By fan act of the Ist of the late King, entitled. 
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Eor the more effisctually securing the pe e ce ^ the 
Highlands; tHe whole Highlands* without disUnc- 
tion* are disarmed, and for ever forbid to use pr 
bear arms under penalties. 

This\ct has been found by experience to work 
the quite opntrary effect from what was intended 
by it; an^ in reality, it proves a measure for more 
effectually disturbing the peace of the Highlands, 
and of the rest of the kingdom. For at the 1im6|p 
appointed by the disanning act, all the dutiful and 
well-affected clans truly submitted to tbe act of 
parliament, and gave'up their arms, so that tlijey 
are now completely disarmed; hut the disaffected 
dabs either concealed their arms at first, or have 
provided themselves since with other arms. The 
fatal effects of this difference at the time of a re¬ 
bellious insurrection must be very obvious, angl are 
by us io this country felt at this hour. 1 pray 
they may he felt no farther south. 

By that disarming act, aslt stands, there is still 
room left for arming occasionally even the High^ 
land or prohibited counties; and the method Reser¬ 
ved or excepted from the prohihitiem is, when by 
bis Majesty’s order, and out of his arspm^l, the 
people are called out, and armed by the 
Lieutenant of counties, then they may lawfidly 
wear and use such arms during such aujoftber of 
days, or space of timp, as shall be expressed in bis 
Majesty’s order. 
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This is in plntii words of a statute an answer to 
your Lordships question, what authorities X de¬ 
sired might be sent down to empower the well- 
affected to appear in a legal way for the deface of 
his Majesty’s person and government. 

Thlls is what I meant in my £rst letter to your 
XiOiddiip on the subject from Ijloseneath, of the 
4th August, in answer to your Lordship’s of the 
doth July, giving'me the first notice of an int^d- 
ed invasion, wherein I say it is too obvious that we 
dvU officers can do little on such occasious, when 
superior force is on the oth^ tide. It is m^, mo¬ 
ney, and ammunitimi; it is timeously and properly 
aiming the King’s troops and foithful subjects, that 
can only r^ist the enemies of the government in 
tinm of an invasion. 

It was that I also meant by my other letter to 
your Lordship foom Edinburgh, of the 19th Au¬ 
gust, when Sir John Cope was setting out on his 
mfintunate march to the HigblandSi when 1 wrote 
to your Lordship,—Sir John will have no small dif¬ 
ficulty in getting at them with regular troops, iti 
80 inaccessilde a country, or preventing them from 
gsetting between him and the Loweounhry, without 
the help of the foiends of government, who remain 
stiK Witiumt arms, or power to mahe use of any; 
an^if^tppy dreumstanee which I had the honour 
to statd ^to yotxF Lordship the b^inmiig of last 
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year, when we were threatened with a fonner' in¬ 
vasion. Had legal strength been given to the^ends 
of government in the Highlands, no such insur¬ 
rection could have happened as this, without a land¬ 
ing of foreign troops; and if it had, must have 
been crushed at the beginning, without endanger¬ 
ing or harassing the regular troops, or taking them 
from posts where they may be wanted. 

It did' not occur to me, that it was at all need- 
fril to speak plainer to your Lordship than I did 
in the wm'ds of my letters above recited. I took it 
for granted your Lordship perfectly understood my 
meaning, alB^ding to so late a statute relating tio 
this country; hut that possibly there worn o^er 
more weighty considerations which I could not pe¬ 
netrate, that prevented such measures being taken 
as I then suggested. 

It may be true, aud 1 am humbly of that opi¬ 
nion, that at such a time as this, for the King to 
put arms in the hands of the ckns of the third 
class above' described, whose chiefr are themsdves 
hut late converts, and whose people may not yet 
be cured of their former prgudiees against the pre¬ 
sent ejtablishment, would not be safr or di^le. 
But 1 take it to be a clear cas^ that there eto be 
no hazard, but a high utility, in arming the Whig 
Clans above named; and also, in case ^ frirther 
need, the Lowoountry mili^ in the soulhem aUd 
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western couiities. The fo^er indeed was the most 
useful, and immediately necessary; and if it had 
been dpne, it is as clear as any moral demonstra¬ 
tion, to every man in Scotland, that this at first 
pitiful and now ugly ir .nrrection, would have been 
dissipated and crushed at once; for they were 
counted at Blair of Athol on the 1st of September, 
and were not then* 2000 men ; and what would 
have been more easy than'lfbl’ Sir John Cope to have 
remained at Stirling till he had got a greater num- 
of Highlanders than the rebel army from the 
Campbells alone, who lay nearest to him ? and then 
he had Highlanders against Highlanffiers, and his. 
regular troops into the bargain; and might safely 
hite marched where he pleased. Instead of which, 
what do we now see ? The regular foot harassed 
and exposed, by a tedious, useless march to Inver¬ 
ness, and back again by Aberdeen, and conveyed 
from thence by sea. In the meantime, what I pro¬ 
phesied came to pass: the rebels got betwixt him 
and the Lowcountry. Alas! ray Lord, I have grief 
and not glory that my fears have been more than 
fulfilled, for more than 1 feared is come to pass. 
Yesterday the two regiments of dragoons fied from 
the rebel army in the sight of Edinburgh, where 
aabny lo)^ gentlemen volunteers stood armed to' 
de^d the dty, which was so dispirited and struck^ 
wi^ Bdniferimtiain, that they resolved to open their 
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gates to the rebds» despairing of speeder 
unable to make a long defence. Then it was» l^ot 
I and others of his Majesty’s civil officers, witli ^ 
veral persons noted for their fidelity and zeal for 
his Majesty, were obliged to fly from the capital ; 
and thus to sec Scotland reduced under the obedl** 
cnce of the Pretender, by the forces of two or three 
petty Highland gentlemen. 

In this situation I now write, and your Lord** 
ship will, 1 hope, therefore exeuse it, if my stylo 
appears too ardent. 1 pray God to prevent iarthor 
bad consequences. The banning of mischief is 
often, small, but 1 will never despond of the eonse 
of.the King and the countary. Providence, I trusty 
will yet interpose, and prevent those fallal efifecis 
we fear. # 

In the meantime, as it is not impossible that 
this great appearance of success may produce or en¬ 
courage a ffirther rising of the Highlanders, 1 still 
think it will not be too late to empower and autho¬ 
rise the King’s friends, (especially in the High¬ 
lands) to arm, that there may he instruments and 
legal strength given, w'here there are men of natu¬ 
ral strength, and hearts to make a right use of it. 
Thus 1 have fully and plamly told all that occurs 
to me for giving the true present state of ihis coun¬ 
try, which I doubt not. your Lordship will lay be¬ 
fore his M^esty, that he may do his pleasure there- 
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upon; and I pmy CSod to dixeet and pxospeir him. 
I am, 

My L(tfd, 

Your Lordship’s « 

Most humble servant, 

* And. Flstcheb. 

F. S. I overtook the dragoons at Musselbuigh, 
where 1 received notice of General G)pe’s trans¬ 
ports being arrived at Dunbar-road. This inteSi- 
gence ytas communicated immediately to the offi¬ 
cers of drs^goons, and sent on by express to Kdixi- 
hurgb, to encourage the defence of the city, but 
all to no purpose. The panic wrought so power¬ 
fully on some, and worse arguments on others, that 
the town is i^w in the hands of the rebels. 


' No. XX. 

t 

LETTER Jrom the Marquis of Tweedale to 

Lord Milton. 

IjOEDj WhitelwU , 91 st Sejjit * 1745. 

Yestebday, in the evening, I was favoured 
with your Lordship’s of the 16th, in answer to mine 
ol* the 19tb« which I have Imd before the King, as 
I have done every letter 1 received from yon since 







htf M^esty V <sr^*ral; 
yours were communicated to the Lords 
since the first notice of tins reh^ibn. 

1 have had the hmiom' to ^ in the House of 
Lords, when two different acts of Parliament for 
disarming the Highlands were under the delibera¬ 
tion of the legislature, since that act you motion 
of the late King pasi^ into a law; nor am 1 un¬ 
acquainted with what was the rniiven^l sense of 
the nation in relation to that act; and 1- shall only 
now observe* that no penalties'in that act wotdd 
have deterred me from' anhing my followers ifr the 
time of an actual rebellion in favour of a Popish 
Pretender, had it been in my power. 

I have not time, nor is it now necessary, to an¬ 
swer particularly every part of youi letter v and as 
it is your opinion that it will not be too late, but 
salutary and useful, forthwith to empower and au¬ 
thorise the King’s friends in the Highlands, I have 
the pleasure to acquaint you, tliat his M ajesty has 
sometime ago transmitted such powers as were sug¬ 
gested by his servants here, would be most useful 
at this juncture; and his Majesty has thought pro¬ 
per, on this occasion, to bestow a particular mark 
of his confidence in the Lord President of the 
Session, whose presence in the north has of 
great servicer at this juncture. 

That 2000 men, and these the scum of two m* 
three Highland gentlemen, the Camerons, and a 
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few'tribes tlie MaedtoaOdSj* shouM be able in «o 
short a time to make themselves masters of the 
town of Edinburgh, is an event which, had it not 
happened, I should never have believed possible. 
Some satisfaction,, however, it gives to us, that 
from Sir John Cope’s landing the .troCps at Dun> 
bar, and bmng joined by the two regiments of dra-. 
goons, we may hope soon to see the &ce of ^airs 
in our country changed for the better; to effectuate 
which, I assure your Lordship, I had never the 
least doubt that anything in your poiyer would be 
wanting. 

I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient and humble servant, 

Tweeuale. 


No. XXL 

LETTER /ro9» the Loed President to Sir 

Alexander Macdonald. 

J ' 

"'My 1>EAR Knight, Cufiafcn, isia jvf . ms . 
jt; yjpurs of the 11th from Talisker.* As 

the affection 1 have for you and the 

* \ 

. 1 1,1, 1 . f „ • . . . 

i 

' * Tdisker^ a place in Skye. 
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Lftinl, you will not at all doubt tbat puretmdu^ 
and resolution give me very great satis&ction. 
What you suspected of Lochiel is, I am afraid^ too 
true. 1 have had no return of the message 1 caused 
to be sent him from Badenoch; and his people and 
61 engar 3 ^s have already b^un the horse-play, by 
attacking, and, as is said, making primners, ^e 
two additional companies of Sinclair's, that were 
marching from Fort Augustus to Fort William. 
The truth and particulars of this transaction you 
will know better from oth^r hands, in the course of 
the post, than I, who know nothing hut by report, 
can inform you. This success, supposing it to be 
true, I am afraid will elevate too much, and he the 
occasion of farther folly. Two companies of the 
Royals made prisoners, sounds pretty well, and 
will surely he-passed for a notable achievement; 
hut when it is considered that these companies were 
not half complete, that they were lads picked up 
last season in the Lowcountry, i^thout anything 
of the Royal but the name, and that thdr officers 
were raw, the achievement is not by any. means so 
important. Lord Lovat was with me here last 
Thursday, and has, by,the had weather, been de¬ 
tained at Inverness till this day. He has dl^elared 
to me his full purpose to be prudent, aa^.&Qow 
your example, and I verily believe him; iis he, 
doubtless, will write you by the bearer, I ne^ say 
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no more about him. Lcnti SesEforth was with me 
on Saturday; and he also declares in very strong 
terms his resolution to prevent the spreading of 
the infection as much as he can. Want of arms is 
the general complaint. 1000 stand are arrived at 
the Castle of Inverness; and I suppose, on remon¬ 
strance made, more will soon he scut. The Duke 
of Gordon last Thursday set out from Gordon 
Castle for Edinburgh, I presume, to ask for direc¬ 
tions and orders. This I learn from the Duchess, 
who is at home, and upon hearing of my .arrival 
here, acquainted me with it. I am also told that 
Sir James Grant is to leave Strathspey this day, 
in his way to Edinburgh, and so to London; and 
the young Laird is to protect the country. I am 
heartily glad to hear of the wise resolution of my 
friend Croll. The kindred will, by his .advice, I 
am confident, remain quiet; and will be apt to con¬ 
sider their chief, now at London, as a hostage for 
their good behaviour. Of news from the south I 
can tell you little more than Willie Muir can in¬ 
form you of. A regiment of foot lay encamped at 
Perth on Thursday. 

The dragoons, with a small field-train, were going 
about by Stirling; and Sir John Cope had set out 
frtlm Edinburgh on Wednesday to lead them 
umiihw^ds. ‘ If the post, winch is expected to-day, 
fiStc^ea anything to me worth your knowing, I shall 
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send it in a note to the Z4aird; if not, he miuM be 
cxmtented with this, since writing to one is the 
same thing as writing to both of My com¬ 

pliments to Lady Margaret. 

1 am, my dear Knight, 

Most faithfully yours, 

Duncan Forbes. 

No. XXII. 

LETTER Jrom the Lori) President to Sir 

John Cope. 

Dear Sir, Cuiioden , Au^t soiA, 1,745. . 

I HAVE the honour of yours of the 13th, and 
wait with impatience to hear from you. My last 
to you was on the 17th, by the Inverness post^ 
whom I direeted to be escorted through Di^um- 
nauchtcr by some of Cluny’s people. The three 
former letters, I am confident, you have received. 
The officer at Fort Augustus lias, doubtless, ac¬ 
quainted you with the report which we had from 
thence, and which is believed over all the country, 
that Sinclair's two additional companies were made 
prisoners in their way to Fort William, which pubs 
me in pain for Inverraw and his company, lest they 
may have had the same fate. It is now past a 
doubt, that all the Highlanders whom I mentioned 
in mine of the 15th arc in arms, attending their 
chief in the Highlands. The most credible report 
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1 have heard is what I wrote you m my that 
they were to assemble as yesteirday upon the con¬ 
fines of Suinai;^, and march Brom thence towards 
Fort William. Wh^ success they are to expect 
there I cannot imagine; but as they now have 
<;d^wn the sword, it is likely that they will ding 
away the scabbard, and that they will not be long 
idle. What their force may be I cannot tell. 

. The force'^of the clans thj^t nre said to have joined 
is above 2000, if they-are completely assembled ; 

' * a 

and from all the accounts 1 have had, I believe no 
other chief has joined t^em, though it is possible 
they may have picked up here and there some zeal¬ 
ous indivu^ls, to wh^iiumber one cannot guess. 
It is impossible with <4o conjecture 

wbat course they are nj^j^jide ^ecr. It must, how¬ 
ever, be either towards 'ycSBUvpr towards this coun¬ 
try ; and if they go soutlibf!l))^d, their view must be 
to pick 4p some addition to their st^gth in A tbolc, 
Breadalbane, and the skills oT Argyllshire; and it 
will easily occur to yourself and- to the Duke of 
. Argyll; if he is with.^pij^^i^at tonsequcnce it is 
^to prevent that design ; vend I should think it no 
difficult matter, for those noble Lords, supported 
% the troops, to effect it* If they come this way, 
Ihcix intent must b^y greats to give cotmtenanee 
to^ the di^tkm df some of the followers of those 
who arc'^sposed to support the Gov^nment. 
Should that be the case, Lord Lovat, Fortrose, 
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and others, disposed in this ndghbourbood^ 
will be under considerable difficulties, as their men 
are not ariUed; and after reserving^ what is suffi¬ 
cient to arm that part of the Earl of LoudouJs re¬ 
giment, which is to be ffirmed at Inverness, the re¬ 
mainder to be divided will make an inconaiderable 
figure; and the occasion for sending more arms 
hither is obvious. Lord Fortrose was with me 
Saturday last: he has sent orders for all his people 
on the main land to meet him, to act in defence of 
the Government. Lord Lovat, whom I saw yes¬ 
terday, assures me he has done the like. 

1 have dispatches from Sir Alexander Macdo¬ 
nald, and Macleod, from the Isle of Skye, assuiisg 
me that they have effectually prevented the inva¬ 
ders from having the assistance of so much as one 
man from the estates depending upon thmn. In 
these circumstances it is very unlucky that for want 
of arms, and a proper authority, a handful of men 
should be able to lord it over ibe whole country, 
which-1 am afraid will be the case, should they di¬ 
rect their march this way. The recruits for Earl 
Loudon’s regiment come in ^owly; as they must 
come from distant regions. Should the Highland¬ 
ers direct their march southward. Lord Loudmi’s 
men may be soon in condition to do some service, 
as they receive arms when they arrive; but should 
the rebels turn tbeir whole force this way. Lord 







Loudon can do nothing but retire tefore them, as 
the town of Inveincss is not defensible. 

As numbers of loose Highlanders have infested 
the road from Badcn^^l^ ^^^tlirple, and have almost 
entirely blocked up t^e roa^ from Fort Augustus 
sQUt^w^]^*l h^vfe^y^ 

Cluny to remain with as many of bis company as 
he hstol, in JI^eppph* tP kefiqp;^.if possible, the 

communication with Blair open from |hos&;free- 

eseo(rt .pa8ae»ger& pjjid?P3£pni»s- 

^st, Friday mornipg the 4^i^,pf 

fw F^nhu^fbr F^pre^uuw.tpj^ceiyp 

l 9m th# ,Qranjt<.wps^^9, 
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<^n, JeaviBg hi^ son, thp yopwg. L4>cd, of Gfaj^ ^ 
care of tlie coimtry. It wpuW hpv^ 
fm? the service that the Leprd o^ 1^. 

been in the country* cou^ he have.b^n^^paf^^* 
f^m where he is. Whenever tlm 
arpis draw nigher either to ypu.on b 9 .uff,,i;h&j(^-«i 
yeypnee and intelligence will become the; 

%nlt; perliai>s even this may not. rc;afh 
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I 

liETTER-^^S^r John Cope ^ X<or<f Milton. 

. s 

‘ . 

From ihr Ccrntf at InvemeUfSlst JugUrif 1745. 

Mir L.OED, * 

This being a pxitaie letter to your Lordsbipf 
please not to mention the recdpt of it. General 
Guest Hein shew you mine to him. 1, firokn the be# 
ginning, thought this affair might beeome serioipi; 
and sorry I am, that I was not mistaken: indeed, 
my liO^ it is serious. I know your attivity and 
ahilfty in business—the whole is sit 
your authority—lengths must be gone; and rvdes 
and common course of business must yield t^ tfiie 
neeessity df the times, or it may soon be too late. 

So much :&tigue of body and mind I never kttefW 
before; but my health continues good, and my s{n- 
rits do hot flag. Much dependsr upon the next sbp 
we tsd:e. In this country the rdbds will not 1^ 
us get at them, unless we had some H%hlandetu 
with us; and as yet not one single man has Joined 
us, though I have lugged along with me 800 stand 
of arms. No man could have bdieved, that not 
one man would take arms in our favour, or shew 

VOL. 111. 
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countenance to us; but so it is. I can say no more, 
but am, 

Your Lordshiji’^s 

Most obedient humble servant, 

John Cope. 

Pray attend, and give assistance to Guest. 


No. XXIV. 

% 

LETTER — Lord Milton io Mr Maule, of- 

ienmrds Baron Maule. 

JIeAE John, Edinburght Sejd . 6 tfi , 1745. 

I EECEi"^© yours of the 31st of August frbm 
London; and om grq^tly concerned to hear of the 
Duke’s illness. 

I see day-light through all this af^ir, if the 
Duke would and could act; and that there Was to 
be no landing. 

The Advocate will venture to do nothing with¬ 
out me. 1 have no reason to act with Him, if it 
were not pro arisy &c. 

Sir John Cope'/is worse than can be imagined. 
By Harry’s letter you see how I am used. At this 

not take it ill. 

Yours, 

And. Fletcher. 
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No. XXV. 

LETTER —General Guest to Jjord Milton. 

My DeaU Load, Thursday Morning.* 

I HAD never more need of your advice.—For 
God’s sake, conic to, my dear Lord, 

Your most humble servant, . 

’ Jos. Guest. 

No. XXVI. 

LETTER— Lo/’f/ Milton to Sir John Cope* 

p 

% 

Sir, Edinburgh^ &th S^fi, 1745* 

Agcoeding to your desire. General Guest has 
shewed the Advocate, the Solicitor, and me, your 
letter to him, dated at Inverness, the 31 st August 
last, rejq[uiring our assistance in providing trans¬ 
ports for the troops under your command, to be 
sent to you from Leith to Aberdeen ; and the ma¬ 
king an answer has been put upon me. 

--- 

♦ This Tlmrsd.iy must have been the 12th of September, 
when the rebels were marching from Pertli to Ediiibiirgh.^ 
Thursday 19th, General Guest was in tlie Castle of Edinburgh,, 
and the Highbinders in possession of the iit%. 
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As you must know much better thali we do the 
difficulty of bringing south his Majesty’s forces 
under your command any other way than by sea, 
no time has been Ic^t to put it in your power to 
take that route. Captain ^aver, of the Fox man- 
of-war, undertakes to o^nyoy the transports to 
Aberdeen, and those employed to hire ships at 
Leith, make no doubt of getting the 2000 tons re¬ 
quired. 

But if the information we have reason to rely 
on be that 'the great body of the Highland 
insurgents are at Berth, whether your passage 
iiiith the forces under your command would be very 
pmetacable, must be submitted to your superior 
l^owledge; and there is this great difference be¬ 
tween the tWo lUethods, that if the forces are em¬ 
barked, it depends on. the winds how soon they can 
S^rrive, and land in the south. Possibly it may be 
Weeks \ and time, in this conjuncture^ seema pre¬ 
cious. I am, with great regard. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and 
' " Most humble servaut, 

Ar^b. F^ETCHEk. 


B..S. Yesterday the stores and gunners from 

^ 4 

London arrived at Leith, and proceeded this day 
to the o^stle. It w^ thought proper to send you 
this by a ferry-boat express. 
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L£TT£R concerning- the Axsis ^ the 

DANDERS, dated S^ilmuir, in the Zsle qf Skye. 

I^This letter was intended by Mr Donald Mac* 
queen, minister ^ IpJbnuir, as an answ^ to 
some queries sent from ^Sdinburgh, concerning 
the anns of the Highlanders. I^o thn qnn^es 
Mr Maequeen returned an misw^ coneerrdug* 
mms in general, and a particnlar account of .t^ 
arms of the Highlanders at different perfpd*. 

, The dissertation seemed too long to he insd^ted 
in this Appendix. Towards the end of the die* 
sertation, Mr Maequeen menti<ms Ihe two*hand- 
i sword, and says, that about 170 years agn« 
great grandfather, who was a clergyman, ijireut 
to church with his two-handed sword by his inde, 
and his servant walk^ behind him, carrying 
his bow and case aS arrows. ** The sword and 
belt of bladk. silk,” Mr Maequeen adds, ** I have 
seen.”3 
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INSTRUCTlONS/or Mr AlexandeH lilAC-i 

LEOD, Advocate* 

In the Name of the Prince Re^nt, and under 

the Seal of Great 


You are to go from this to the Isle of Skye, 
ivith all convenient diligence, and there acquiiiiit 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, the Laird of Macleod, 
ahd other ^ntlemen of these two names, that we 
cannot impute their not joining lis hitherto to any 
failure of loyalty or zeal for his Majesty’s cause, 
htit to the private way in which we judged it iiiost 
prb|)^ to come into this kingdom, having it always 
at heart to restore our royal PatheT by the m^S 
of his own subjects atOne. 

You are to acquaint them likewisK?, tbSit, not¬ 
withstanding the delay already made, we Site 
ii^ to receive them with that afibctloir due to the 
most forward of his Majesty’s loyal subjeSCfes, amd 
can allow'no grudge to enter into our breast for 
their ^l; procedure. 

■ Ydu must inform them likewise of the complete 
victory wjiich, hy the assistance of God, we have 
gained over the forces of tlie usurper ; and as they 
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well know the temper of the HigMiandeirs, with 

t * ^ « V* 

their inclination to return home aftef a battle, they' 

► 4 » 

must be sefiaible how laoeeesjMiry it is to remiit^our 
army with a strong body of men from that coim- 
try. >We43iere&re require they will# with-aH pot* 
sible diligence, repair to ojur armyi where they shall 
be furnished with a sufficient quantity of arms. 

• t 

In case you shall find tliese gentlemen sefraotof 
ry, you are to use wll .proper means with the gen¬ 
tlemen of their different families to bring them to 
the;field with as many of thc^ foUpwef s as^ potufiA 
sible,;. ^d. assure them* that tb^y. s^all havq.so 
much the more eneomagemoBt an^,favour sheim 

. , ■ ^ O’ £., o -t i u.i, ‘W r. k}*' 

^mJtn proportioa.to their loyaltyp.ana the 
wardness of their chiei&. , 

You to acquaint tliem likewi^ /thaf 
hay^ most undoubted f^urances of assistance 

%ain; and we have now for somo.tMo 
pa^.and sl^ do jqxpect the Earl of Marshall, 
a body of troops, to land indhe country; as lUn> 
wise tbf^ -l>uke of Qnnond, to land in England 
withIrish brigade,, with a large,quantity of 
arms# auununijbion, and money. This »^nnt may 
not giteu to encourage them to take 

arms. You-are to acquaint them, that,^ before pass¬ 
ing the Forth, we received letters from his Spanish 
Majesty’s ministers, and the Puke of Bouillon, 
with further and more positive assurances of fheir 

joining us. - , 


.* # 
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You ace likewise to srad ioae Madkinnoo, and 
tell him, we axe greatly surprised, that one who 
professed so mudi eag^ness to Join us, and gave 
such solemn promises tO lisavo that country, with 
all the mmi he could possibly gather together after 
Ids return, should have hule^ i 

You are likewise to send for Madeod of Sword> 
land, in Glenelg, and inquire into the meaning of 
his not seising the fort of Beroera* and joining us 
with a hundred men, whether hift chief joined or 
not» as he ei^aged to us in Glenhnnin. > • < 

> You are likewise to send tor Macleo^ of Talie- 
SLasay^ Bemera, and the other oosnidesnhle 
gi^Uemen of that name, and cpnc^ matters with 
them for the appearanoe of their own people ; aad 
lest any q£ those you go to shall pretend^any acru- 
jglles as to your power to.treat with them* ve hesd- 
hy authorise you to shetr all or any part of the 
idmve instructions. 

CUven at our Falsoe of HolyroocUhouae)> the 
twenty^fourth day of September* one t h o wm il 
aeiveu hundred and forty-dve years.!. 

By his Highness’s oommand, 

Jo. JdUBRAYk 
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LETTER from Fbasbr tifFt/yen to the Duke 

of Athole. 

My Loed Duke, »* oeM ^, it«. 

I DID myself the honour to write yOnr'Oii^ 
the 30th ultiino, by my friend Hugh Frasifr^'WhNM 
I sent to eonduct the tfrenty-two' H!(|jpiHs, who I 
hope eftme safe to Blair Castle, f them 'iAsdh^ 
your Graee, that 1 was, with my men, to iscff oUt 
from here this day, if X did not ^ it conrenibut 
to wait Lord Lovat for some days. Friday laSt t 
had a call from Lovat, as had all the genflemdd'ilf 
the name. We mot at Beaufort, when it Whs c<m- 
certed that I should not move till Tuesday next, 
when the Macdonalds of Skye, Macleods, Mack¬ 
enzies^ Mackintoshes, and Frasers, are to join, and 
■Bttsh ihat day;. All the omtainty l^havO of this 
is, that 1 have been present when the Laird of 
Madeod was dispatched Saturday last, by express 
to Skye, ssid is engaged in honour to be Tu^ay 
next in Corryarrak, with his men, where the Fra¬ 
sers will join them. I beg that my stay may not 
give oSenoe to you. The master of Lov^ is to 
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mutter his men Satordaf, and will go nblig with 
them. 

With die greitest esteem and attachment, 1 am. 

Your Grace’s 

Most obedient and 

« 

'Faithful servant, 

James Feaseu. 

[This letter, firom Fraser of Foyers to the Duke 
of A thole, was found among Ivord Milton’s 
papers concerning the TlebelUon. See au ac¬ 
count i^f it in 133 of the Histeryi.]} 

No. XXX. 

QUERIES sent to Mr Patullo, with his An¬ 
swers. —^Patullo had been Muster-Master 
of the Rebel Army in the Year 1745, and had 
Uved in ExUe at Patis many Years. 

I. Is there an account of the expedition to 
'Scotland, in tlic year 1745, deposited in the Scots 

College at Paris ? 

II, Who are said to have been the'chiefs, whom 
Secretary Murray, in his eviJance at the bar of the 
House of Peers, calls many others^ who signed the 
intitation to Charles Stuart, along with the persons 
named by Murray ? 
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WM the liiinbiar 

when they took possession of Edinburgh ? r>r>-.r' 

IV. Whttt was their nimiber when they fi^ht 

the battle of Preston ? r ’ 

V. What was their number when they b^n 
their march into England ? 

VI. What was their number when they entered 
Glasgow, after their retreat from Derby ? 

VII. What was their number at the battle ef 

Falkirk? ;; 

$ 

VHL What was their number when they re¬ 
treated, and went north from Stirlhag ? s . . ^ 

IX* What was their number at the battle df 
Culloden ? 

To which Queries the fdlowing Answers, in 
PatuUo’s hand-writing, were returned. 


t 
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ANSWFJIS to queries. 


i f . . 


I. No distinct account of the expedition to Scot¬ 

land, in the year 1745, ever appeared, and there 
can be none in the Scots College, but some inju* 
dicious lying catch-penny pamphlet^ puUisht^.bj 
some of the French Irish officers* who beef iu 
the expedition. * - 

II. Secretary Murray, desirpus to recommend 
liinisclf to the Prince, and .obtain the direction ^ 
affiiirs, had, from the beginning, m^goihed thp 
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of invitfitiOiM;, but in lofdity iboy were not 
many, anii aU of thOm qualified with a condition of 
mpport faun Frane* i» mm. inbiwy, and! Kms. 
But no due support having iiirived» made several 
dbiefi postpone^ and others ev^e entirely thdr In¬ 
vitation. 

III. The number of the rebels when they took 
possession of Edinburgh was about 2500. * 

rV. Their niimber at the battle of Preston was 
much the same. But at a review a few days alter, 
there only appeared ajbeut Some had been 

k^ed and wounded. Others had gone home with 

J, '-If. ,, p 

the spoil. ‘ 

, V. The number of the rebels .when they began 
^mr inafch into England was a few above 5000 
fool^ with about 500 on horseback, mostly Low- 
couut]ry gentlemen and their servants,'under 
names of guards, hussars, &c. 

VI, After the retreat from England, there ap¬ 
peared at a review on the green of Glasgow^ ^uU 


' v ^ Mr PatuUo, 'writing firom Binaory,<aB be snys, in the ac- 
iQOuat be givM. of the number of the rebels at difiereat times, 
.nis^ie^.tbe number of men to bare been tbe same when they 
tock j^ess^km of Edinburgh, and when they fought tbe battle. 

Piestonl But when they came to Edinburgh they did not 
tefdlOOO; and the day after they came to'Edinburgh, 
^ej^^were^lmned by Maclacblan of Madadblan, with 150 

they ramrdlied from Edinburgh to meet Sir 
John C<^s army, l<(Hrd Nairnc joined them with 250 men 
from Athde. 
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left in, tlie <^fle of 

Vlt. At tKe Ijattie of there 4 

men, besides about 100“ ' 

ade of Stirling castle. 

VIII. When the rebels retreated to the i^h, 

they only amounted to about 50<Mb many of the 
men having 'gone home with spoil after.the little, 
who joined the army afterward^. , > •, 

IX. At the battle of Cullpden, the ntimb^ op 
the rolls was above 8000. But seveiii parties 
been detached u^n different expeditions, and w^e 
not come back. The Maepbe^ns^ in 

a brave band of strong-bodied men, had been d- 
Ipwed to go home, and were not returned: besides, 
a resolution having been taken the day befpr^ to 
attack the Duke of Cumberlapd’s camp at l^aime, 
during the night, the inarch was begun about i^ght 
in the evening^ and continued with that view un¬ 
til the appearance of broad day, (when there w^e 
still above two miles to march) which made a re¬ 
turn nectary, and so much exhausted tito men by 
fatigue, htmger, and want of deep, that it was not 
possible to bring 5000 to the field. Thcmfbife|to- 
posals were made to retire over the iivef ISwTne, 

• I f . L 

and avoid fightingat so great a^disadvant^g^ 
might have been done with great &cility. BnkSir 
Thomas Sheridan, and others from Fran», baytog 
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los^ ^ patienc^ and hoping^ np doubt, fpjr a 
in wiiich light nipat of tliom bad. oo^dpred^ both 
the ylctpr^ at ^reston, ^nd that at Falkkk^ insist¬ 
ed .|i|poh a battle, and^.pi^i^alb^* wi^out redeeUng 
that mahyw^ tjbien, absent^ and those on the i^ 
spent and discouraged by a fofced marcdi, duiing a 
long dark night; yd^ereas upon the other^two pc- 
easions, the men were in hdl vigour and spirits. 

Had 1 by me the notes I kept at the time, I 
might have been ^i^e^ in the numbers uppp all 
oocasjlpi^s to a man. /But I had ^long consid^ed 
^oW 1 ^^ of no more use, apd the numbers wbiqh 
1 have ^Te sd near the truth; as can make no 

s^t ■, ,, , 
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* * 

iJETT^R/ rom L^rd Milton to the Dyke ^ 

AnavLL at London. 


Mt LoED X)UE£, Edinburgh, 2l;« Ifov. lT4i5. 

It took me some days after my.arrival here to 
^|tle, my correspondence, so as to he abl^ with 
,ce|tainty, to give your Grace any account pf 
’ of this country. , » 

.. ^ ^h^ with the north, Lord ^Loudon has for 

h^ ^ut .1000 men'at Inverness, 
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' On Friday Lc^udoo jc^ed 

Madieol^ at'the head of 4^ of'his men; ^ihait 
Ixml London is now about IdCK) i^oqg. 


^ As tb Fetth and the environs, upon G^er^ 
Handyside’s anrivsl her^ the number of the'rebels 


at Perth was not above 400, and even they were to 
be lessened, in order to make up a party at Down 
to 600, who were to pass the head of the Forth, 
and proceed to England'; but the rebels at pCTih, 
dreading 
their out 
ceived by 


in'attack from this*place, called'in 
parties, and with iW addition ^ey 
the arrival of the Earl of'Cromarty 


200 or 300 men, were, on the 19th, a good 1000 


men at Perth. 


I send inclosed a copy of a letter irom my cor* 
respondent at Perth, dated the 19th instant ;, and 
for further proof of the great distress of the pei^le 
of that country, I ^d a copy of a letter from 
rebels to Lady Pdwrie, of whom they have de¬ 
manded 300/. under pain of military execution; 
so that the distress of that country is but begin* 
ning. 

’ I am well assured that a party of the Fr4&ers 
are on the road to Perth; as also, that a p^ity df 
the Duke ctf Gordon^s and Lord Abo;j^^s 
vthieh some call 400 or 500 men, under the bom- 


imand of Lord Lewis Gordon, wits fair advanced On 
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their 

soo^ be exi 
at,]^rth«' 

j t ' / 

BMceh into Ar^rUshire, and wo^iige hie qnai^ 
Your Grace will have earlier and egacter aocoapte 
of the sorxender of the town and cestie of Caprlul^. 
One that 1 employed to bring intelligence toch five . 
daya»'another took isx days, inching hiih«>; the 
weather was so bad, and the snow so decq>,. that 
they were obliged to quit their hones, and walk qn 
iitot through the snow, which xnakqs xne in. grqtt 
pain about M, 'lYade^s army, ^posed tq- badsfii* 
ther and long oo|d. nights, wbHethe rebels a^got 
under, coven Bendea great quantitiea of^anns and 

ammimition, the rebels found at Carlisle about 

» > • • •* 

eighty horses well accoutred, and upon these so 
many rebels inarched immediately to Dumfnes, to 
levy money, as the value of about fifty or sixty cart 
loads of provisions and luggage, which, for want of 
hnnest were l^t by them cm the rqad, andscarpM 
by a party of the secedera to Dumfries. I hope the 
aocedars, who are pretty nmnerous in that country, 
aUd'^Tery loyal axid zealous> may come to ^give a 
good account of these eighty horsemen. ' 

Yhe city Glasgow,, fearing to be plundered by 
at Carlisle, if they should retreat to Soot- 
hy the rebels at Perth, if they shcmld mandi 
to apphed tor arms oat of the casde, 

pittSiMasI to tlm Ktng^s sign manual, dated 

18 
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littt, tmd lOdO being tbe 

iHiilidedf, tibid tttorning viS!6b an t) 9 i^ nf 
1^0 dtagnbnil^'in wbbdi'&S lo/at generals were 
unanhnoms. Lerd Home, nbo is idways res% 
trbetie any thing is to be done, has, tritb Genehil 
Handyside*s approbation, gone thither with Lieu* 
tenant Cranston and seme seijeants, to see the aftUs 
put into proper bands. The Magistrates of G3»»> 
gow say, that upon any proper oeeasion 500 chosen 
men ^shall be ready to match to Stirling. I send s 
copy of the provost’s letter to me; and Lord Hoxde 
toBl me, that in case the whole rebel army thotHi 
match to <^asgow, he will, ab lotet, take dtte tliie 
aHns and ammnnitioia be saved by the Custom- 
hcUSe boats. 

No. xxxn. 

i 

John Hav’s Account of the Retreat of iheR^i^ 

fhm Dertfff. 

There was a council of war held at Macclesfield 
in which it was unanimously agreed to make sottti 
fenced marches, so as to get bet^ween the Duke’s 
army and London, and then march on as fust as 
they could to the capital. One of the keenest fte 
that measnre was Lord George Murray. 

TOL. III. X 
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Whdn thid was agreed upon, the army marclicd 
to'Leek, and then to Ashboum in one day. The 
general was beat at midnight, and they matched on 
to Derby, where they arrived early in the morning 
of Ae 4th December. Ncit day the army was 
ready to march, and every body gone to their posts. 
Charles and Hay were alone, in a room of the house 
where Charles had slept. - Charles was just going 
out, and had put on his bonnet, when Lord George 
Murray came in, and said to him, that it was high 
time to think what they were to do. Charles asked 
him what ho meant, as he thought it was resolved 
to march on. I^ord George said, that most of the 
■ ddefa were of a difibrent opinion, and thdught they 
should march back to Ashboum, and join the army 
from Scotland, which was believed to be following 
them fast.—Charles was extremely offended, and 
absolutely averse to march back, since they had 
, now so tar carried their point as to have got before 
the Duke’s army. Lord George M urray went aud 
came, and used the names of many of the chiefs, 
who, he said, were bent upon a junction with the 
other army. The whole day was spent in brigne 
and cabal, but no council of war was called, f ^-harles, 
by the repeated asseverations of I^ord George, and 
the people he had brought over to his way of think- 
htg,‘ was induced to believe that it was the general 
desire of the army, and forced to consent. 
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Next morning whev they began their xnirch, 
very few knew that they were marching back: 
many persons of distinction did not know it; 
amongst others, Lord Naime. When the men, 
who had marched in the grey of the morning, be« 
gan to know by day-light, from the marks they 
liad taken of tlic road, that they were going back, 
there was a universal lamentation amongst them. 
Charles, who had marched a-foot at tho head of. 
the men all the way, was obliged to get on horse¬ 
back, for he could not walk, and hardly stand (as 
was always the case with him when he was cruelly 
used) After they had marched back as as 
Manchester, and had lost the advantage gained 
over the Duke’s *army, they heard nothing of the 
army from Scotland, and found themselves obliged 
to go further north in quest of them.*—When they 
came to Leek, Charles said, he found they intend¬ 
ed to carry him back to Scotland. 


No. XXXIII. 

QUERIES sent to Charles at Borne, called 

there the Count ^Albany. 

I. Whether or no was there a council of war 
lield at Macclesfield, and the resolution to march 
on to London taken, as JSlr Hay states it ? 
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II. Was there a ince4iiig of the general offi¬ 
cers and chiefs held in the Prince’s quarters at 
Derby ? or did Lord George Murray stop the 
Prince* as Mr Hay says he did* and mention, as his 
reason for doing so, the opinion of the chie&, which 
they only gave through him ? 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

I* The answer to the second query is sufficient 
iGor this query, as the dedmon ox detevmiuatwm of 
the ket council of war, if difimmit from the first, of 
cmirse must annul the resolutions of the former 
cmmcil. 

IL M. le Compte affirms, that the rehreat'of 
the army ^as in consequence of a council of wnr, 
held in his presence some time before the retreat 
took place, composed of the general officers and 
chiefs; and that all the members, except le 
Compte himself, were of opinion, that the retreat 
was absolutely necessary; and that M. le Compte 
endeavoured to persuade some of them to join with 
him. but could not prevail upon one single person. 
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* No. XXXIV. 
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LETTER M Acr'HERSON ^ C7a«y, to one 

of his Friends in Seo^nd. 

« 

CaHiik, 20th DeeenAer, 1745 . 

The Duko of Cumbet^land oaihe op to us at 
Clifton, very late Wednesday last, the 18th, ac- 
compakiied with 4000 horse, <nf nthet better than 
8000 aoeor^g to our infortnatlion, and SOOO foot* 
abcmt a day or two’s Uiaith bdiind him. Efe In¬ 
deed 4uz|insed us, as we had no right Intelligietme 
about him; and when he appeared, there 
ed to be no more of our atmy at hand than €^en- 
gary’S, Stuart of Appin^s, and my n^ment ; the 
rest of the army being at such distance, that they 
eOuld not assist us at the tiixie. Our three rcgi- 
meUts pSanted themselves to refceive the enemy, be- 
ihg cK>mmanded by our General, Lord George 
Murray. Glengary’s regiment was planted at the 
back of a stone dyke on oUr right, the Appin regi. 
ment in centre, and mine on the left, lining ^a 
hedge, from which we expected to attadcthe enemy 
on Iheir mardi towards us; but the General spy¬ 
ing another hedge about a gun-shot nearer the 
enemy, which he thought more advantageous, he. 
my r^ment and the Stuarts to possess 
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themselvos of that hedge directly; and at t^eaane 
time planted himself at the right of my rc^ment, 
which put me to the left. Immediately we made 
towards the last-mentioned hedge, without any co¬ 
ver ; which hedge was, without our knowing of it, 
lined by the enemy, and was so very close, having 
a deep ditch, that it was much the same as if they 
had been intrenched to the teeth. Upon advan¬ 
cing towards them, we received a very warm fire; 
I mean my regiment single, which we soon return^ 
ed; and upon discharging our firdocks, we attack¬ 
ed them sword in hand, beat them out of thdr in- 
trcndiments,'and put them all to flight. In a word* 
the whole ditch the enemy had lined, was filled up> 
vdth their dead bodies,'so that we had no diflieuliy 
in Crossing it. This was only one advanced body, 
of about 600 dragoons, that bad dismounted* in 
• order, as we think, to try if we durst face them ; 
but I suppose they "^ere so well peppered, that 
they will not l)e hasty in attacking us again. 
Glengary’s regiment fired very briskly from the 
back of the stone dyke on the right, on a part of 
the enemy that marched directly to have flanked 
whi^ routed that party, wiriiout losing 
a man or two. The Stuarts did not attack in a 
body; a few of them by accident came in our rear, 
byjwhieh means they did not lose one man. 1 liad 
twelve ni0n usd a seijeant killed on the spot, and 
threie prijtrate men wounded; but not one o^eer 
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«»lh«j-ikiUecl or wounded. . Wc'Camiot too 
how many were killed of the enemy, toirt ^ ^.geiier 
rally said toy the coim try men that there were45Q» 
besides a g^mt many wouxiyded,. We have 
reason,to thank Almighty God for our eoming ao 
8a£e ofP, aa the attack, toeing after night-;^*. was 
one of the most desperate that have been hea^ of 
for a long time. This is allowed toy all the, Q%»r8 
here, as well Scotch, as French, who say, that the 
jiart my regiment a<^ed was one of the moat gall^t 
things in this agp, and an action worttoiy to^toe 
corded, though done by the pldest and heat 
plined regiment in Kiiiope. IJpon, driying 

tb^agoons hack, who had advanced to theij; main 

body, we retired and charged again to be ready fpr 

* 

a iseeond attack, when we received express orders 
tiom the Prince to return to F^miith. , 

' - ■ I am, 

, Your sincere friemd, 

Evai? Macphprson, 

No. XXXV. 

ii ■ ' ' . 

■■ , s' \ . .4 » * 

LETTER .—Lord John Drummond to Lard. 

Fortrose. 

• i 

% 

» < ' . . * ^ ' ,f i 

, , MyrLORD,.. i., Pertkt mhDecm^^pu. 

I 

. As 1 am an old acquaintance of your Loidship’sw 
I- wilibc^nmow toy giving you some good and mpH 
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enly way yo«i Hetb of Tetiiknnifq; 
you; chapter, and- yotur fast belmwour, is by hn* 
jBodiatdiy dedarieg^ as some otber^ pe<^ 0 ' baye 
doite, that^yoa waited but a reasonable 

afpismioe af siioeess &r joiaing tbe i^noe^ party. 
As 1 am 4£GBaid* bowepmr^ that tsty Salutary adpice 
win ba^a^ little alight, this is at the same tiine to 
give yourli<mlsh^ notice of my arrival in Scotland; 
with a good body of men belonging to the King of 

Fraiiipieik and a g^eat trainaf ortill^t tamakeWar 
ag^dost the King of En^an^ Eleetm: of Manors^ 
and all hiaadh€S:ents.c My poHdveford«a;are'tb&Jl 
Uftau asid destroy his Cha?istian Migest/a ^ enemies 
in Scotland, which he hasdeclatredovtSr all tBuix^ 
to he those who, npon his desire, will not immedi* 
ately join and assist the Prince of Wales, his ally. 
I must likewise inform your Lyrdship, that as his 
Christian Majesty has left me judge of the way 
they are to be treated, punislmamit 'wiH tertaiily 
be inflicted in proporthm to the harm they will 
have done to his Royal Highness's cause. I will 
tell your Lordship for news, that thePtihcei^ this 
time has got amougst his ftienda in Wales, who are 
abfmt 10*000; and that bia Royal Hi^himss the 
X)ake of . York will, immedbtdy join him, at the 
liead of lO^HM) men, and my Lc^ MarishaHj 
. jejldly^ Xmddiip acopy of the letter ihwre 


xm9ilN)BdJ»y a^l^lbto the o of toe Bwldi 

you wsM be.ao good aato> present 
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mf molt humble service to your iJidy. 1 
uothiug mere just how, but tohesire your 
should favour me soon wilh au auswer^ aud^^lki- 
sure your Lor^hip of the strong desire 1 have th#t 
you abenkl behave m such shaj^ as wHl be advtfu- 
tageouB to your honour and interest, who ami 

Your most obedient) 

' Humble servant. 

I * ' » • 

F.S; Our Scots embarkation is of two battalions 
c£ tbe Buyal Soots, a choice detachment out of the 
six Irish fcgifnents,oommanded by Broodier Staples 
ton^' Fitz-JAUies's'regiment Of horse, wHh CfSBofdElJe 
agooutianents fm his men and horses. ' 


No. XXXVI. ” ■ 

iiMfl^TER 'JDttke NUmvcastlx to 

i(/. ./‘'a-: ./ Ztord Milton. 

* * 

SJ ■ 

. ;!■ My iiOED, WhiiehaUt DeeenUiert 

RBCurvED last night, by express, the honomr 
of your liOiidship’s letter of the 9th instant, wHh 
tbe inclosed copies of Lord John Drummonds let¬ 
ter to Major-General Blakeney and Li^Utenant- 
Ge^ai Gu^, and laid it immediately before the 
Xhig '9 and I have sent his Majesty’s ordmu to 
Marshal Wad^-to aecptaint the French drummer 
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tktt be had transmitted an aocount of this matter 
to the King, and oonld not return any answer to 
<die Ictt^ till he bad his Majesty’s orders upon it; 
and in the meantime his Majesty has directed that 
the drummer should be so strictly kept and watch> 
ed, that he may not be able to get any knowledge 
of the strength and eondition of Mr Wade’s army. 
I shall probably, in a short time, send Mr Wade 
his Majesty’s further orders relating to this affair; 
and Ijieutenaut-General Guest shall be then in¬ 
formed whether any thing is to be done by him in 
consequence of the letter he receive/ . 

His Majesty is extremely scsnsible^of your Lord¬ 
ship’s constant care and attention to his service; 
and is very glad to find that the spirit of the coun¬ 
try to resist the rebels, and to hinder them from 
passing the Forth, is so strong ; and that you arc 
of opinion, tliat a body of 3000 men may be brought 
together to support and assist the King’s troops at 
Stirling, which, it is to be hoped, will be sufficient 
to stop the progress of the rebels. And as your 
Lordship acquaints me that one half of that num¬ 
ber of meu will be able to maintain tbemselvcs, or 
win beniaintaincd by subscription, snd desires 
his Majesty will allow pay to those who cannot 
murntmu themselves, whilst they ore necesmiily 
emidoyed at Stkling, his Majesty has been pleased 
to O 0 i|sept tovil^; and has ordered me to acquaint 
yimr‘L<j^dib^ that you should let Genml Gueat 
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know, that if he draws bills tor any sum r elicit ^Xr 
eeeding that mentioned in your I^ordship’s, Jbtt^, 
for the services theredn specified, the l^ocds Com¬ 
missioners of the Treasury have his Majesty’s or¬ 
ders to answer them. 

I have the satisfaction to acquaint your Cord- 
ship, that his JMajesty is taking the necessary mea¬ 
sures for having, in a short time, such a number of 
regular tro(;ps iu Scotland as may, by the blessing 
r Cod, be sufficient to put a speedy end to the 
“-osent uiiJiatv^al rebellion. We are in the^reat- 
?st ho})cs that we shall soon have the pleasure to 
b' lr of his Koyal Highness tlie l^uke of Cumber- 
’ ’.nd h ving come up with that body of rebels which 
1 e now retreating in great confusion towards Soot- 
land ; and in that case there is the greatest reason 
to Iiojic!, that his Royal Highness will have been 
able greatly to distress, if not eutirely to reduce 
them. 

Our latest advices from Dmilvirk assure ns, that 
the ])reparations that have been for some , time 
making at that place for au embarkation, are in 
such forwardness, that we expect soon to hear of 
their being actually put to sea. It is generally 
thought their design is to make some attempt up¬ 
on tlie southern or eastern coast of this, kiiigdom, 
though some are of opinion that their de^inatiup 
is for Scotland. We have had the good finrtune toii 
take, three or four of their ships gomg from Bftu- 
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logne to Xhmkirk with clothing and bedding for 
soldiers; and we have reason to hope, that die 
great niunber of ships we have now cruising will 
be able to prevent them from landing any troops 
in this kingdom. 1 am, with great truth and re¬ 
spect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient. 

Humble servant, 
Holles Newcastle. 


No. XXXVIL 

LETTKR ^rotn ike Duke ((f Newcastle to 

the Lord President. 

My Lord, Whitehall , Jan . IMA, 

The Marquis of Tweedale having resigned the 
office of one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 

State, and his Majesty having been pleased to 
direct that the coneqiondence with Scotland thould 
be earned on by Lord Harringtcm and me, 1 could 
not hut take the first opportunity of assuring you, 
that 1 shall have,a particular pleasure in renewing 
a (xnrespoodence witihi your Lordship, with whom 
I have bM so long an acquaintanoe, and for whom 
1 have always had so sincere a regard. 

My I^ord Tweedale having laid before the King 
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yemr liordehip’s and the ^atr of'kite 


letters to liim, I hare tibe aatis&etidd te wsifikitet 
you, that his Majesty was pleased to Mer^that 
1000 stand of amts should he inune^ately seitt as 
desired by you, with a sum of monhy fbr the pay¬ 
ment of the troops; and the Lords Commisiaohers 
of the Admiralty were ordered forthwith to provide 
a sloop for conveying them ^th the utmost expe¬ 
dition to Inverness. 

Your Lmdship will have heard that his Majes- 

_ , • 

ty has been pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral Hawley, an officer of great ability and experi¬ 
ence, to be Commander-ih'^Cbief of the forces in 
Scotland, and 1 have this day an account hrom Mr 
Hawley, that he was arrived at Edinbuigh, and 
was making a disposition of bis forces. He will 
soon have fourteen old battalions of foot, and three 
regiments of dragoons, besides the troops that have 
bten raised at Edinbuigh and Glasgow, ahd^rill 
also be joined by 4800 Hessians, that are ordieted 
to land at Leith; which, with the troops raised in 
the Highlands, will make smffi a strength as there 
fs ihe^^atest re^on to hope may, by tbe^ bkssihg 
of'Gkid, put an ef^tual mid speedy end to the re- 
bdKon. 

His Majesty is persuaded your ilmdsitip wifi 

correspond with LkutenantAGeneral Hanri^, and 

from time to time send him Such intefi%ence^ ao^ 

give him such lights^ as you ihali thhdc ihhy be 

13 
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useful to him in carrying on his Majesty’s service; 
and that your Lordship will continue that zeal, ac* 
tivity, and vigilance, which you have so eminently 
exerted on occasion of the present rebellion, and of 
which his Majesty has the truest sense. 

I shall be always glad to receive your Lordship’s 
commands, and to shew myself, with the greatest 
truth and regard. 

Your Ijordship’s 

Most obedient and humble servant, 

Holles Newcastle. 


No. XXXVIII. 

LETTER —lard Mij.^’on to General Haw* 


JCdinbutgh, 26th January» 174S. 

As I have by your permission been sounding 
the temper and inclination of the soldiers (who ra¬ 
ther seem ashamed as disaffected,) I am afraid 
the shooting two soldiers, while it is not kuown 
what determination is against the ofiicors, suppo¬ 
sed witliout doors to be more guilty, may have a 
bad offedt among the common soldiers. I tlierefore 
submit to your consideration, whether it may not 
be f<w the general good, that the execution of these 
private men be delayed at least for some little time. 
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Forden my using this freedom, 'which ^Hdthing 
but my regard for you and the' ^rtiCd oChM have 
induced me to take. 1 have the honour to be, / 

Sir, . . . . , 

« ^ 

Your most obedient servant, 

Andrew Fletcher. 


No. XXXIX. 


ADDRESS from ffie Chiefs to Charles, af¬ 
ter the Hattie of HalMrle, achisinff a retreat to 
the North. 

January, 1746 * 

We think it oiir duty, in this critical juncture, 
to lay our opinions in the most respcctfiil manhef 
before your Royal Highness. 

We aj’c certain that a vast number of the sol¬ 
diers of your Royal Highness’s army are gone home 
since the battle of Falkirk ; and notwithstanding 
all the endeavours of the commanders of the difiR^ 

t 

rent corps, they find that this evil;is increasing 
hourly, and not in their power to prevent. And as 
we arc afraid Stirling Castle cannot be taken so 
soon as was expected, if the enemy should march 
before it fall into your Royal Highness’s hands, 
wc can foresee nothing but utter destruction to the 
few that will remain, considering the inequality of 
our numbers to that of the enemy. For these r^ 
sous wc arc humbly of opinion, that there is no 
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w«f to< oxtricftfee ynur Royal H^ness and thcNW 
who Fetoaitt with yott oat of the most iimtthwnt 
daoget, hut by retiring immediately to the 
lands, where we can he nsefhlly employed the re¬ 
mainder of the winter, by taking and mastering 
the fwts of the north; and we tde morally sure 
we nan keep as many men ti^ther as will answer 
that end, and hinder the miemy from following us 
in the mountains at this sekson of the year; and 
in spring, we doubt not but an army of 16,000 cf- 
feet&re Highlanders ean be bronght together, and 
follow yonr Royal Highness wherever yon think: 
proper. This will certainly diseoneert^your ene¬ 
mies, and cannot but be approved of by your Royal 
H%hnes8*8 friends, both at home and abroad. If a 
bunding ^otiM happen in the meantime, the High^ 
landers would immediately rise, ^ber to Join than, 
or to make a powerful division elsewhere. 

The hard marches which your army has under¬ 
gone, the winter season, and now the indenakeney 
of the weather, cannot fail of making this measure 
approved of by your Royal Highness's allies abroad, 
as well as your faithful adherents at home. The 
greatest difficulty that occurs to ns is the saving 
of the artillcay, particularly the heavy cannon; but 
better some of these were thrown into the river 
Forth, as that your Royal Highness, besides the 
danger of your own person, should risk the flower 
of yom drmy) which we apprehended must inevita¬ 
bly the case if this retreat be not agreed to, and 
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gone about without the loss of one moment; an4 
we think that it would be the greatest imprudence 
to risk the whole on so unequal a chance* 'when 
there are such hopes of succour &om abroad, besides 
the resources your Royal Highness will have from 
your faithful and dutiful follow^s at home. It is 
but just now we are apprised of the numbers of 
our own people that are gone off, besides the many 
sick that are in no coudition'to fight. And we o& 
fcr this our opinion with the more freedom* that 
we are persuaded that your Royal Highness can 
never doubt of the uprightness of our intentions. 
Nobody is privy to this address to your Royal 
Highness except your subscribers; and we beg 
leave to assure your Royal Highness, that it is 
with great couceru and reluctance we find ourselves 
obliged to declare our sentiments in so dangerous 
a situation, which nothing could have prevailed 
with us to have done, but the unliappy going off 
of so many men. 

Signed by Lord George Murray, 

Luchiel, 

Keppoch, 

Clanrqnald, 

Ardshiel, 

I^OCHOARY* 

SCOTHOUSE, 

Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat. 


VOL. 111. 


X 
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JOHN HAY^s Account of the Retreat from 

Stirling', 

Before the retreat from Stirling, a plan of bat¬ 
tle was drawn up by Lord George Murray, and 
shewn to Charles, who approved the plan, and cor¬ 
rected it with his own hand. That night Charles 
was unusually gay, and sat up late at Bannockburn. 
Liord George Murray held a council of war at Fal¬ 
kirk, where he was quartered; and early in the 
morning his Aid-de-camp came to Charles’s quar¬ 
ters vdth a parcel for him from Lord George. 
Charles was a-bed, and Mr Hay would not allow 
him to be called for some time. When he got up. 
Hay went into the room with the dispatch. Charles 
opened it, and found a paper signied by Lord George 
Murray and many of the chiefs, advising a retreat 
to the north as absolutely necessary; for , many of 
the men, they alleged, were gone home, particular¬ 
ly the men of Glengary’s regiment. When Charles 
read this paper he struck his head against the wall 
till he staggered, and exclaimed most violently 
against Lord George Murray, His words were, 

“ Good God ! have I lived to see this ?” He sent 

« 

Sir Thtomas Sheridan to Falkirk to signify his opi- 
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iiion to the chiefs against a retreat. Sheridan re¬ 
turned with Keppoch and several other chiefs, 
who were of Lord George’s opinion, and argued 
for a retreat. 

It was afterwards known, that the account of 
the number of men said to be absent was greatly 
exaggerated. Glengary’s regiment had only lost 
ten. 


No. XLI. 

LE'PTEll —Secretary Murray to Came¬ 
ron of Ijochiel . 


Dear SiR^ Fort Avgustm^ 14M March, 1746* 

I WAS this length to make you a visit; but 
upon receiving the inclosed letter, I think it bet¬ 
ter for me to return where I may possibly be of 
.some small service, and send you my message from 
the Prince in writing, which is, in a few words, to 
hasten the siege as much as possible; and that over, 
he proposes your people, Keppoch’s, Clanronald’s, 

\ I • 

Glengary’s, and the Stuart’s, should march through 
Argyllshire, not only to correct that crew, but to 
give an opportunity to our few friends to join, 
while he, with the rest of the clans, and our Low- 
country people, march by the Highland road, and 
get to Perth before Cumberland, or join with you 
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in Monteith, or wherever shall be thought most 
proper. This our scarcity of money renders abso¬ 
lutely necessary, as we have no prospect of getting 
any unless in possession of the Lowcountry ; and 
as Cumberland must of necessity follow us, the 
coast will be left clear for our friends to land. 

Mr Sullivan set out the night before last with 
orders to follow Loudon wherever he went; and 
the Duke of Perth followed him yesterday with 
SOO Frasers; but till wc have some certainty of the 
enemy’s motions, 1 suppose they are ordered to 
stop. Lord George prevailed with the Prince to 
allow him to go with a regiment of his A thole bri¬ 
gade into Padenoch, and accordingly set out on 
Wednesday; but 1 reckon he has hkewise got or> 
ders to stop. For my own part, I cannot imagine 
the enemy intend seriously to march towards us, 
but are rather making a feint to oblige us to draw 
together, and abandon the siege and our pursuit of 
Loudon ; and I shall give you three reasons which 
persuade me to believe this. First, by being situ¬ 
ated at Aberdeen, they are masters of the whole 
coast southwards, and the length of Portsoy to the 
north, which is within a few miles of the river 
Spey, so that nothing can laud in these parts; 
whereas, if they advance to Inverness, the whole 
coast is open, and in case of a defeat, the river 
Spey behind them. Secondly, notwithstanding they 
^ve themselves out to be 10,000 strong, by all I 
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can learn they are not 5000, and these very sickly. 
There was not above 8000 regular troops in afl at 
Falkirk; and they have at present left 500 :^at 
Perth, 500 at Blair Castle, with near the same 
number at the Wecm ; and it -is positively said 
1500, with the Hessians, who are still at Edin¬ 
burgh ; so, allowing for death and sickness, they 
ought not to he so many as I mention ; and with 
such a handftil I cannot believe Cumberland will 
be so rash as come to this.country; and thereby, 
did the Prince incline to give him the iSlip, he 
may, after assembling all, save yours and Kep- 
poch*s, divide the army when the enemy are with¬ 
in two days of Inverness, send those designed for 
Argyllshire to Fort WiUiam, (which in all proba¬ 
bility win then be taken,) and march his other co¬ 
lumn straight south, and cither cut oiT the Hes¬ 
sians, or oblige them to retire, and to have it al¬ 
ways in his power to fight the two bodies separate¬ 
ly ; so that, upon the whole, I do not imagine that 
they intend to come further than Speyside. 1 beg 
you may wnte me fully, and send the M-^Leans 
without further delay. You will likewise give or¬ 
ders that the arms from Clanronald’s country be 
brought up, as they are wanted for the Mackenzies, 
and there ought to be a great number tbmn. 
Those that were sent ftom Tergarf Castle I am 
aftaid are lost. I wiU send you an express from In¬ 
verness immediately upon my return, with what 
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news we have got. My compliments to Keppoeh, 
and the Brigadier, and all the gentlemen with 
you. Order David off early in the morning. 1 am, 
as ever. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours most affectionately, 

J. Murray. 


No. XLIL 

COPY JjETTER —Ijord George Murray, 
calling himself De Vallignie, to William 
Hamilton, Esq. of Bangour. 

Mr Hamilton, Enurkk , m August , 1749. 

I have, by last post, your letter from Paris, 
by which I understand you were to go soon to 
Rouen, and from thence home; so I doubt if this 
letter can reach you before you leave Frwice, which 
makes me put it under cover to Mr Lumsdane, 
for you never sent me an address to yoursdf. I 
wish you all happiness and contentment in the 
Eand of Cakes, where I assure you my heart is; 
and though the pleasure of being there be debarred 
me, yet 1 promise you it gives me much satisfac¬ 
tion to know that some of my fellow-countrymen 
who were engaged with us, have escaped the jaws 
of the voracious wolves, though I am apt to believe 
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it was more owing to their oversight than merc^. 
Be that as it will, I wish from the bottom -of my 
heart more were in the same situation, and that I 
were myself the only sufferer, which would make 
me bear my own private loss without a grudge. 

I am sorry you have not finished the work you 
were about before you left this side; hut I hope, 
quod defertur non aufertur. It would have been 
extremely agreeable to me to have had the pleasure 
of seeing you. I would have shewn you all my col¬ 
lection, amongst which there may be some original 
papers, that would have served as vouchers: though 
1 will refuse copies to none of my fiiends, 1 do not 
incline to send any of the originals, wKch I Talue 
most, to any great distance. I do not know what 
route you propose to take; but if you should em¬ 
bark at Havre de Grace, or Dieppe, for Holland, 
(and I Imagine there are frequent occasions,) 1 
could hope for the pleasure of seeing you. Rotter¬ 
dam is but twenty-four hours’ sail from Nimm^n, 
and a scoot goes every day from the one to the 
other of these places; and Nimmegen is but four 
hours from this town, either by land or by water. 
There is also from Amsterdam to Cleves a coach 
twice a-week, which makes it in a day and a half 
by Utrecht and Amheim. Cleves is an hour’s 
walk from this, but the coach stops at a village, 
— not above half an hour’s walk from this. Mr 
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Kay at KoUerilam is my correspondent, and could 
in£>rm you further. 1.shall not beany ways from 
this till 2 . have your answer, or Mr Lumsdane’s^ 
and shall expect to have it by course of post. 

I am persuaded you saw a copy oS the letter 
wbidi 1 wrote the 10th of May, 1746, whidi copy 
I left at the Scots College at Paris. In that letter 
was a pretty circumstantial account of what 1 knew 
of these two last days, O^th and 16th April, 
1746;) but, to be sure, few paragraphs in that letter 
but could be muok enlarged upon. The question 
you at present wish to be informed of, is, Waa 
your Lordship finr the night attack ? and if so, in 
what manner was you for the attack being conduct^ 
ed ? I know the advanced guard under your Lord- 
ship’s command was far enough advanced to have 
got in time to Naim; but the othmr corps of the 
army did not march proportionably, so as to have 
made the attempt feasible by attacking ail at once. 
That transaction I think should be cleared up; 
and I am persuaded your Lordship has no reason 
to wish it should be otherwise.” Now, sir, I shall 
make an answer to your demand in as &w words 
as I can; for, as you observe, I have no reason to 
wish but that this matter, ^and indeed evmy odier,) 
should be (ileared up $ for doing so will satisfy 
otbueti'M' well as do me justice^ 

J .was £>r the night attack, as well as all the 
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piiacipal officers who were spoken to t^ir liHe sutii 
ject, provided it could be done befiwffr tw iii the 
moming, so as to surprise the enemy; Which; if it 
could have been done, there were hopes of 8ux%ds^i 
Our reason for being for this attempt was, that as 
his Koyal Highness had declared two days befote; 
he was resolved to attack the enemy without wait¬ 
ing for those who were to join us; {the expression 
was, had he but a thousand men he would attack 
them;) and it was that day {the fifteenth) r^dted 

_ I 

not to abandon Inveme^ (because I suppoiK 
much of the lumy's baggage was there) but to wCfit 
the enemy in that plain moor. My e^nion', and 
that of-the chiefs, (at least those who were present)' 
waa to retire to a strong ground on the other side 
of the water of Naim; where, if the Duke bf 
Cumberland should attack us, we were persuaded 
we could have given a good account of him ; and 
if he did not venture to cross that water, and come 
up to us there, we proposed (if no opportunity ofieri 
ed to attack him to advantage) to retire fartlier; 
and drawhimup tothe mountains, wherewethought, 
without doubt, we might attack him at some pass 
or I^V^yg ground. This, 1 say, was proposed; and; 
to the best of my knowledge, it was the general 
opinion of the commanding offices, fiur they were 
not all present; nor was a council of war held at 
that time, nor any time after the one at Faimton, 
which his Royal Highness called after the retreat 
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from Stirling. 1 Bent Brigadier Stapleton and 
Colonel Carr, about mid-day (his Royal Highness 
and many of the officers being present when I gave 
them the directions) to view the ground on the 
other side of the water ; as I was myself persuaded 
of the strength of that situation. They returned 
about three o’clock, and their report was entirely 
conformable to what I had said. Notwithstanding 
this, it was determined not to take that ground, as 
perhaps the enemy might pass on to Inverness 
without attacking us. It was also said, that there 
was no provisions: this last was indeed a great 
article, which had been unaccountably neglected; 
and yet I was convinced there was enough at In¬ 
verness, which might even then have been brought 
out; part to where we were, and the rest sent to¬ 
wards Loch Moy, where our army must have re¬ 
tired, if the Duke of Cumberland did not cross the 
water at Naim, and give us an opportunity of 
fighting him to advantage. It was after Brigadier 
Stapleton and Colonel Carr’s return, past three in 
the afternoon, that the night attack, and surprising 
the enemy, was agreed upon, rather than to fight 
upon that plain moor. The army was tb have 
marched in a body, till they passed the houEK; of 
Kibaick; then the van, making about one third 
part of the army, which I commanded, was to have 
crossed the river of Naira, and marching on the 
south side, while the other two third parts of the 
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army marched on the north side, till both of them 
came near the Duke’s camp. Then the van was 
to have crossed the river again, and attacked the 
King’s army from the south, while the other part 
of the army was to have attacked them from the 
west. This was the plan, and we got very good 
guides. You are to observe, it was agreed, that if 
we could make this attack by one o’clock in the 
morning, or at the least at two^ we might have bad 
great hopes of success; but no one ever imagined 
we could attempt it later. Betwixt six and seven 
at night, a little before the march should have be¬ 
gun, the men went off on aU hands, and in great 
numbers, to shift for themselves, both for provi¬ 
sions and quarters: many officers were sent after 
tliein, but all to no purpose. I am positive to the 
number of 2000 men went off before the march 
b^au : then, indeed, I do not know of one officer 
who had been made acquainted with the resolution 
of surprising the enemy, but declared in the strong¬ 
est terms for laying it aside ; much was spoken by 
them all for not attempting it then; but his Royal 
Highness continued bent on the thing, and gave 
me orders to march, (he embraced me at the same 
time) which 1 immediately did : it was then eight 
at night, or past it. 1 marched at the head of the 
line, (not of an advanced guard, as you term it) 
which all followed in order, as they had been .drawn 
up that day. I had then great hopes that in six 
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hours time we might have been upon the enemy; 
and if the line had all marched at an equal pace, I 
still believe we might have been at Naim by two 
in the morning. 1 had not marched half a mile 
till I was stopped by a message, that the half of 

the line were at a considerable distance, and order- 

> 

ed to halt till they should join. Though I did 
not halt, yet I marched slow ; hoping that might 
do: but all to no purpose. I am positive I was 
stopped, by aid^de-camps and other officers sent for 
the same purpose, fifty times before I had marched 
six miles; that is to say, opposite to the house of 
Kilraick,* and now it was two o’clock of the morn- 

' I > 

ing; for 1 believe ten watches were looked, at a lit>- 
tie house or two, just as the van got out of the wood 
of Kilraick. iBy this time most of the officers of 
distinction were come to the van, and there was a 
halt; for in the wood of Kilraick there was, 

amongst several, one very great defile, occasioned 

« 

by a stone wall. For when I was marching slowly, 
to give the line time to join, the Duke of Perth 
(James,) who was as keen as any man in the army, 
crossed the narrow road with his horse, and said it 
was imp<»sible the line could join if I did not halt; 
and this was the first full halt the van made ; for 
when I had information that the lines were not 


* Kilraick, or Kilravock. 
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joined, I always chose to march slow; for a halt in‘ 
the van always occasions a much greater one in the 
rear, when the march begins again; whereas by 
marching slow, the rear may join without that in¬ 
convenience. It was at this halt (which was not 
above a quarter of an hour) that the watches were 
looked, and it was found to be two o'clock in the 


morning. Several of the officers that came from 
the rear assured us, that many of the men had left 
the ranks, and had laid down, particularly in the 
wood of Kilraick. Tliis must have been occasioned 


by faintness for want of food, for it could hot be 
weariness in a six miles march. You will observe. 


from what I have said, the van could not be at 


Naim, or were not advanced far enough (as you 
imagined) to have got there in time. What I 
am persuaded of is, that if all the line had mardi- 
cd as quickly as the four or five first regiments, 
they might all have been at or near Naira by two 
in the morning; but the van, as the thing happen¬ 
ed, were four full miles from Naira at two in the 
morning. At this halt, all the principal officers, 
who were come to the van, agreed that the thing 
was now impossible. A surprise was designed, blit 
now it was palpable they could not, even by a quidc 
march, advance two miles before day-break, so that 
they must be for two miles in the enemy’s sight 
before they could come at them: add to this, that 
the officers were also convinced, that they had not 
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half of the men that had been drawn up the day 
before. Mr O’Sullivan also came up to the front, 
and said his Royal Highness would be very glad 
to have the. attack made; but as Lord George 
Murray was in the van, he could best judge whe¬ 
ther it could be done in time or not. Perhaps Mr 
O’Sullivan may chuse to forget this, but others are 
still alive who heard him. But suppose this had 
not been so, there was not one officer present that 
thought it possible to make an attack, when they 
could not have hopes of surprising the enemy. I 
desired every body to give their opinions: Mr 
Hepburn, one of the volunteers, said, that though 
it were day-light, the red coats would be drunk 
with solemnizing the Duke of Cumberland’s birth¬ 
day, &c.: hut no one officer was of that opinion. 
To get back to Culloden, so as the men could have 

4 

some hours’ refreshment, was what they all agreed 
in. The Prince was a mile back, and no way in 
the dark to ride through the wood but by the line, 
where the men were; and in some places it was 
very narrow; so it would be a work of a consider¬ 
able time to have sent back and fore. All the offi¬ 
cers being thus unanimous, it was agreed to march 
Imck with as much expedition as possible, which I 
ordered accordingly ; and most of them were at or 
near'Culloden by five in the morning; for they 
returned in two lines, and had not the same rea¬ 
son to niake circumferences to shun houses in the 
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return, which they had in advancing; X mean that 
of a discovery. 1 am certain, as things were situated, 
had we advanced from Kilraick to Naira, it would 
have been near five before we could have readied 
it, and made the dispositions that it would have 
been requisite to make in our army, before we 
attacked the enemy. No person, who knows the 
truth, can find fault with this retreat. The design 
was a surprise and an attack upon the enemy be¬ 
fore break of day. I never yet heard of one man 
who thought it was to have been done in another 
way. We had not half of our men; and it was 
found impossible to make the attack in the time it 
was proposed. What then could be done ? was 
there any thing left but to retire as quick as possi¬ 
ble, so as the men might have a little rest and re¬ 
freshment, in case they must fight that day ? 

1 take it for granted it is by the rectitude of a 
measure, not by the success, that a thing of this 
nature is to be weighed. I shall make one plain 
and natural supposition : Had we after this reti¬ 
red to a strong ground, (which was our opinion,) 
and we might have done it when the enemy were 
even in sight;—had we fought upon such ground 
and proved successful, which I verily believe we 
had a very good chance for, would then this mea¬ 
sure of a retreat from Kilravock have been foimd 
fault with ? or had we been so advantageously si¬ 
tuated upon the south side of the water of Naira, 
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that the Duke of Cumberland wouM not have ven¬ 
tured to have attacked us> (which might have been 
the case,) and that we had drawn him up afterwards 
to passes in the mountains, harassed him, cut off 
some of his convoys, and at last defeated him, 
would then the retreat from Kilravock have been 
well spoken of? Why what I have now mention¬ 
ed was not performed, let them answer who were 
determined against a hill campaign, as they called 
it. What I can aver is, that myself and most of 
the clans, at least all those 1 spoke with, were for 
this operation; and his Royal Highness could have 
supported the fatigue as well as any person in the 
army. It is true. Sir Thomas Sheridan, &c. could 
not have undergone it; so we were obliged to be 
undone for their ease. As to provisions, had I been. 
allowed to have any direction, we would not have 
wanted (though perhaps not the best) for yf^rs, 
as long as there were cattle in the Highlands, or 
meal in the Lowlands. Now, dr, 1 know there is 
one thing that evihdisposed people lay hold upon ; 
not that they can say the measure was wrong, or 
that it could have been otherwise, but that they 
are resolved to lay the blame on somebody, and 1 
am pitdied upon. They say, why return from Kil- 
raick without the Prince's positive orders ? he was 
generalT-and without his immediate orders no per- 
8<m shmdd have taken so much upon him. My 
answer to this is, (waiving what Mr 0'3ullivau 
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said firoui;, th# ,Pniice»). tiiat aU> i^<effifiecs,TCrae 
unanimous ;7r-4;^t, as iicouH,^ot>be.^o^ 
pnse, and ^fpre daytb];i^k, as had ]biees firc^osed* 
and mi^^iaken with, do other view» it' was im|to»»^. 
sible to^ hare success; toi; it was neper imagined hy. 
any on^ that it was to he attmnptedlnit by a 
prise. Whatever may be the rules in, a.pegidh;, 
army, (apd it is not to. he supposed. 1 was i^oiani 
of our practice had all along been*; at crL* 

tipal Junctm^es, that, the commandingvofficaai did 

1 y • ' ' 

every thing to their knowings, f^r ^e best, f At 
Gladsinuir, {the.plan of winch att^ ^ had fonni- 
cd,) I w^ the l^t that pass^ tha di^le of > the 
^t line,,.and ;^e %8t that, attackedand gained,, 
in going op, a good part of the ground we had 
left hetwuft us and the main ditch, by the Aont 
having, on .account of the darkness, inarched a littk, 
too far. Wh^n 1 came up with the epemy’s £»nn<Hi, 
I didip 9 t |tqj»,^take tibem, but went on, against 
both f^pt very quickly £blldw? 

cd hy opr; ^ht. ,I received no . orders >(nor .did 1, 
wait for apy,j otherwise the opportimityfvwmld have 
been lost)^ hom the time I passed the defile till tha 
battle was oyer. At Clithpi, .trhere I ^pected to 
have beep supported by all our am^. Joint 
Stuart brought me orders ^om the. l^idpeq^ to re* 
treat, for he had ordered the march for Carlisle^, 
which was begun. The ofiieers 3 vho were with me 
agreed;in. my,opinpm, that, to retr^t when*the 

voi. HI. z 
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eorny were .widiiii Im^tJuin JOiidcet^ot» woiild 
be very deagamii^ esd we weoM probably be de* 
sjtzoye^ he&re we came up wilb the feet. e£ oibt 
amty. We had nothing Ibr it but a fatisk stUxk ; 
and thcEe|br% after .reeeiviiig the eaieniy'a fire» we 
wait in.aword in hand and dislodged than; after 
which me made our retreat in good order. X own 
X disobeyed orders; but what I did waa the only 
8 a£3 sad hononralde measure 1 eould take, and it 
fissceeeded. At the battle of Falkirk 1 neva reca* 


ved an ader m maa^e firoan Ins Hoyal Highness 
after I passed the^wata ait Hunipaiw, till the bat¬ 
tle was over. 1 coidd say mmdi more on this sub¬ 
ject : all X shall now add k, that, at the time we 
returned horn XGlravock, there was no (^cer of 
any distinction with the Pzince* (except Sir Tho¬ 
mas Sheridan be reck<nied one,) they being aU in 
the van. il^gadier Stapleton was indeed in the 
rear, b<rt he knew nothing of thp ground there; 
and his peo^ w^ only to have bemi 4 corps de 
ies»ve^ and not in the a^Mick. If 1 have ever the 
^eaoue of sed^g you, I can explmn nu^ things 
whkdi I do not widi to commit to writing. 

I have a friend in Seotiimd who will give yon 


eapies sfivioft olmy papers; but, were it possible, 
X wi8h;|on saw them here. Wi^nsg you all health 
and piaspfsity, I am, 



Dear sir. 


4 Yoarmost obedient hianble servant, 


De Valignie. 


a 

< ' 
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[WSliaih HsiifStbn, 6f 
‘ tlghiin fiji* Ms ^ iiiM dayW’ 

ii^; 1mt hsiv^ bi^ 

btiilsitook W ihit€ k MMy.df Hf 
tha^ p6r^, UM 
fnrnislied himwitli a 

to that business. But Mr Hamilton n^er made 
amy cbhsidcdf^^ ^rogteM Ifitbl^lilbrk bIfKafi ^ 
dfirtaici^; ahd his ^b]¥/fhe 
ton’ hf BaagbM^, Wi to aa to 'gi^ Mr 
Homd is Utipy off doiilb’1# Mif^ pipklts'i 

mhbhj^ which i^tlte 

ta Chafes, ocohdoM^ ihe '&om 
S^lih^' and tbb i^ibcbdM^ i£ma 
GCoi^ 'hititia.f*'}' 
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At the halt, which was the last of a good many. 
Hay came up, and heard Lord Geo%e Murray ar¬ 
guing against going on, particularly with Hepburn 
of Keith. He immediately rode back tb Charl^ 
who was in the rear of the first column, and told 
him, that if he did not eoine to the ficont of the 
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9 xmj, and oxder- L(<»d George Murray to go on^ 
there would be nothing done^ Charles, who was 
on horseback, set out* in^nied^^y, and,• riding 
pretty t fast, met the Highlanders marching back. 
He wa«.cEKla»m^yi3icepeedt and aa^d, l4>nd George 
Murray bad betrayed Idm* , : ^^ 

' S . . . 

[The .author this History, peiplex;^ these 
ooBtradictopy aocoilBts of this and' ey^fOther 
:rratreat. .giFei^' hy X*<»d George Mnrirayrsand 
; Hsy^i ‘ nfBUtioned’i the dignity . 116 ; iwas 
imdiei’ ty, Mr Geddes, the HJoman Catholic (Bi¬ 
shop ok Bdmbmjglu The Bkhbp tedd hipp&rthat 
he corresponded with several persons .atBome, 
who saw the Prince very often, and if Mr Home 
would give him the queries which he wished to 
have answ^ed, he might depend upon having 
an answer from Home in a tvery few weeks. Mr 
Home then gave him three queries ^contcerning 
the retrekts, 4he principal ooio of - ^vt^ioh < was. 
Had George Murray, . in the iHght march 
frmn Culloden to attack the Duke’s anqy*' he- 
gun the retreat without orders ?] 
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AiNSWEH by CiLA>Bi«8» caUed the Cumnt ^ 

Albany, at Home, 

Lord George Murray led the van of the 
army in the night march, and le Comte march¬ 
ed in the rear. Upon the‘arm/s baiting, M. le 
Comte rode up to the front to inquire* the oceamon 
of the halt. Upon hb arrival Lord Qeoi^ Mttrray 
convinced M. le Comte of the unavoidable neces¬ 
sity of retreating. 

[This answer which Charles made to the query, 
when compared with Lord Geotge Murray's ac¬ 
count of the night retreat, is a proof that no 
person who does not commit to writing an ac¬ 
count of events which he has seen, can be cer¬ 
tain, when some years have passed, not only of 
what happened in his presence, bat even of what 
he himself did or said.] 
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NARRATIVE o^Flora MACi>fysAi,i>,giving‘ 
41^ ideeouitt ^ 'her IkOertAeum ei^ CBii^i.£8 
m the Jjong lekHadt ettid the manner in which 
ehe conducted Mm to the lale of Skye. 


;i^4/99Q^4i^ sajy PW5? Chwrlqs in 

S^nth jilben, yoWiW ia fiwily of 

4tVigm fi| JMiltoq, luro^r. Mrs 

]Nj[,^oi»Ald^ l^ing.uppn « 
,in J»iqily^ f»wr; one Colppel Of- 

Neale there, a native of Ireland, a French >o|K<^> 
and conatant attendant of Prince Charlea in his 

eaFF^^sised all 

a9j$nea||.in9h h>, ^ ^rin^e, ^ aaid, that 

pi^vi4ied.fh9<<>o^^ id wy ^l^we pmv^ sfcvici^hle 
in fiayjin^ hi^ i^om hi% eneminf!* ,8ha,*Woij44 witii 

^h«rh^. ' 

Col^elP*Ne5^ then ^op<^ed 
n;^ to ta^ the Prince as her inaid^ Reseed in 
women’s clothes, and conduct hhn to Skye. This 
undertaking appeared to her so hmtastiGal and dw- 
gerous, that she positively declined it^ A Macdo¬ 
nald, a Macleod, and a Campbell militia, were 
then in. South Uist in quest of the Prince : a 
guard was postedi at every feny: every boat was 
seiaed: im. pcrsmi could tziyel out of the country 
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without ft pftfsport { snd the chatm^ between Uist 
and Skye was covered with shiiw of war. Soon 
afi^ this ponversatiou the Colonel introduced the 
Prince to Mias Maodcmald at a fum tft 

bee l»otfaer. The Prince «t this dme was in a state 
of bad healdi, of a thin aud weidt habit of body, 
and greatly exhausted with and want of 

proper accommodation. Under these calaiuities he 
possessed a dbeerfuhiess^ tm^nanlihiiy; ftnd ibrti> 
tude, remaarkabiy gjreait^ and hundhhle to att M 
such as saw him then. Mas Maedonsld was to 
strongly impressed with his crl^l atid Mom 
state* tibmt ixatanti^ eonsebtod to eondaet Mto 
to Skye ■ ■ ^ ’ i ■ 

licaving the Frinoe mid ins ocmdtfclor at ^ 
farm. Hiss Macdonald* without loss of time* repi^ 
ed to Oanronald’s family* to provide tiie neOtolmy 
reqinsites for the imysge to Skyn She ptociaed k 
passpoFt froai Captain jEh^h Mttdomdd* who 
commanded the Macdonald militia in Souths Uist. 
Captain Maedonald was MOr-m-kw to Miss 
MacdonaldL The Prm«i was denmninated Betty 
Burke in the pMsport* and recommended by Cap¬ 
tain Macdonald to his wife at Armadale in 
as m excellent sjdnster of flax* and a totiMbl' sSEir- 
*vant. 

The night before the Prince left Soulh Uist* he 
very narrowly escaped being taken pnsoner. Miss 
Macdmiald having ptoeuied an opto* boat* with iSx 
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hands^ and svery other necessary^ walked along Hie 
shore to the distance of a mile from Clanroilald’s 
house, wha:e, accoi^iag to appointment, .the Prii^ce 
(dr^sed in femak; apparel) and the Col<mel met 
her. As the Prince, al<mg with l^dy Ohmronald, 
MUs Macdonald, and the Coli^el, were in the 
evening taking supper upon the seaside^ a messen¬ 
ger came th Lady Clanronald, informing her, that 
General Campbell and Captain Ferguson were in 
her house in quest of Prince Charles. She instant¬ 
ly repaired home. Soofn after her departure, four 
armed cutters appeared on the coast. They w^e so 
close to the shore, that they could not get away 
unobserved by the soldiers on board, and therefore 
skulked among the rocks tin the cutters passed 

The day following being calm and serene, the 
Prince, Miss Macdonakk and the six boatmen, set 
out in the morning for Skye. As the boat was pat^ 
ing the point of Vatemish in Skye, a party of the 
Macleod militia stationed there observing it, ran 
to the shore with their guns, and leveled them at 
the boat.. The tide being out, tbe boat ^t out of 
their reach belbre they could get so Uear as to force 
them to land, or launch out a boat to pursue them. 
The boat landed at Mugstole, the family seat of 
MaodonaM. Miss Macdonald dined with Lady 
Margaret Macdonald, and after dinner she and the 
Prince (still disguised as her maid) set out for 
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Kingdjttrgh, where they ariived ia ilie evehiag, 
and lodged that night. Next day the Ptince went 
to a hilh near the house of Klngshur^, and ptit 
on a Highland dress. Miss Macdonald aecompa- 
nied him to Portree, and left him there. He was 
then greatly restored to health, had rOcoyer^ much 
strength, and was in ^ood Spirits. Miss Maeddnald 
went to Armadale, to her step*-fa^Mn‘*s hohse. 

The men who ferried the FririOe add Miss Mac- 

' ? < 

donald to Skye were, after thrir retti'm. Suspected 
of what they had done, and being apprehended, were 
forced to make a conf^sionJ 

Captain Macleod, of Talisker, (now Colonel Mkc- 
leod) who commanded the militia in Skye, ordered 
a party to go to Armadale, and apprehend MisS 
Macdonald. They took her prisoner, and gave hisir 
up to a’ body of furileers, who deUVOred her to Crc- 
n'^al Campbell, at that time on board Captain 
Fei^son’s ship, which lay between Sconcler and 
Basay. She was on board this ship twenty-two 
days. General Campbell treated her with much 
humanity and politeness, and afterwards consigned 
her to Admiral Smith, on the coast of Lorn, in 
Argyllshire. This most worthy gentleman treats 
her not as a stranger, nor as a prisoner, but ^th 
the affection of a parent. 
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Kd. XhVli, 

' r 

Cluny^s Account i^ljooumi. and kmtc(f» after 
ihc Matde ^ Crdhdeu i qf ikeir uidei^ teith 
CHARiiES; und dtc emWaordineerf JffeditaHon 
caUed iJie where Chaeubs Ursed with 

them tiU he recewed notice that two French 
Frigatee toere arrived at Ztoehmnueigh, 

» 

After the fatal eatastre^he of the Highkad 
anny at CuUod^i the 16th ci April, 1746, 
they meant to make head again about Auchniear- 
ry, till, upon Lend L^don*B ap^uoach with an 
amy, the few that had got together were made to 
disperse. Ltochiel beisg then had of his wounds, 
was obliged to shift from his own countary to the 
Braes of Rannodi; near which, about the SOlh of 
June, in a hill called Benonchk, Cluny Ma^her- 
oon md^ him, and ^ ^usnt Threipland, phym- 
dan, who attended him ^r the cure of bis wounds. 
Chiny brought them irmn thence to Benalder, a 
hill of gr^t drcumference in that part of Badenoch 
next to B'amiocb, and hk own (ndinary grassings, 
where they remained t<^ether without ever gettii^ 
any certam notice of what had become of the Prince 
fm: nea> three months, when they received the 
i^zeeable news of his bdtig safe sA Loohariodk, 
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ficom one John Maqph^n,»t^ianl oC XiOfihld'^ 
who was sent by Cam^n of Climes to Und out 
Lochiol and Cluny* in order to acquaint t&em 
that his Royal Highness was saf^ and where he 
was to he found* 

Uj^n Ma(^ha%on’s return Chmeaithe Frince 
heong informed where X#>chijel and Clqny were* he 
sent Lpchgary and Dr Archibald Cameron with a 
message to them. When these:gest|einen met with 
Lochiel and Cluny, it wae concerted among them, 
that the Prince should come to their asylum, as 
the safost place for vto pass seme-time ^ on 
which Lochgaiy and Ihs Camerqn hnmediately 
tm^ed to his Koyal Highness, to acquaint 
the resolution taken by Im foi^ds; and that/Clu* 
ny would* on a certain day» meet hit Royal High* 
ness at Audinioany, in order to eonduot him/to 
Badenpcb. 

Upon the return of Loehgary and Dr Cameron 
to the FiiBjee, they having set off a day or twoi hO- 
fore Cluny, his, Royal Highness was so impatient 
to he with his two foiends, whcnn hs had not for a 
long time seen, that he would not wait for Cluny^ 
Goming to Auebnicarry, but, mqpecting to meet 
Qluny <m the way, set out with guides for Rade- 
noch* The Prince arrived in Redenoch ^.$9th 
of August^ having in the meantime missed Cluny* 
who went on to Audmioarry*.where he »was ne- 
quamted of tlm tiun hw Boj^ P^d^neaah^ 
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on ^hieh t^ ii^eidl*t|te dis^teh pMsibk 
to join him, bat did >iiot oomo ap with his Royal 
Highness till 8 day or >fwo hia arrival ‘in Ba- 
denooh." ■ ■’ '■■' ‘^ ' • \ ' 

The I^nce lay the first night at Corineuir^ afi- 
ter bis coming to Badetioeh, liom wbiob he was 
conducted next day to Mellanauir, a 'ifiiieling of 
very narrow compass, where Lochieb with Mac- 
pherson of Breokachie, Allan Cameron, his prin¬ 
cipal servant, and two servants of Cluny, were at 
the time. It cannot but be remarked, that, when 
Lochiel saw five men approaching under arms,’ 
hdng the Prince, Lod^ary, Hr CameroDj and 
two servants, taking the five men to be of the ariny 
or militia, who lay encamped not above fi)ur Or five 
miles from them, and were probably in search Of 
them; as it was in vain to think of flying, Lo^- 
chiel at the tifiie being quite lame, and not in any 
oondition to travel, much less to run away^ it Was 
reiblved that the enemy, as they judged them to 
he, should be received with a general discharge of 
all the arms, in number twelve firelocks and some 
pistols, which they had in the smaU shielingwhouse, 
or hotbie, ^ such smsU huts m'e commonly called,) 
in^ which they at the time lodged; Whereupon all 
wna made^re^y, the pieces planted and levelleu, 
and,'hi shorty they flattered themselves of getting 
the bettmi of die searchers, there being no more 
than theki ow%^ number ^ and likewise ccmsiderin 
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gvfiatf advantage tls^ had of»#rH)giai them 
trithout being at all ^^MexTed, and tlm eonv^ieney 
of ao .many spare arms. JBnt the auspiclena^liaiid 
of Almighty God, and his providence, so apix^dt 
at all times in the. preservation of hisRoyid High¬ 
ness, prevented those within from, (firing at the 
Frinyce with his fi>ur attendants^ for they oameiat 
last so near that they were known hy those mthim 
Lochiel, upon making, this diseovery, made the 
best oUl his way, though JamOt; to meet his Koyal 
Highness, who^meeived Khniveary gradou^y* Tiie 
joy at this meeting is mnoh ^mer to be eonceaved 
than expressed* < And : when LiQchiel wtndd have 
kneeled^ on coining np tn the Fi^nee,, -‘f O no* my 
dear Loebid/’ said hhi Royah Highness, dapping 
him on the shonlderi “ we dornot know who may 
be lookuig from the top of ymder hills; and if they> 
see any . such motions, they will immediatdy con¬ 
clude that I am here.” Lochiel thm nshesred him 
into his habitation, which was indeed but a'Vdy 
poor one. The Prince was gay, and in bettesrspi- 
lits than it was possible to think he could have 
been, conddering the many disasters, disf^iointo 
ments, fatigues, and difficult^, he hadimdcigone. 
His Royal Highness, with his».retmne, went on to 
the hut; and there more meat andtdxfnk 

vided for him than ho en^peeted* Theiewas pleiiiiy 

> 

of mutton, an ankm! of whisky, containing twent]^. 
Scots pints, some good beef sausages made ‘tlm 
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yesa: befbi^ witli plieiity of butted afl0 cheese, be¬ 
sides a krge well-cured bacon 1mm. Upon bis en¬ 
try the Prince took a hearty dtato, which he some¬ 
times called for thereafter, to drink the healths of 
his friends. When some minced collops were dress¬ 
ed with butter, in a large sauce-pan, which Lochiel 
and Cluny carried always about with them, being 
the only fire vessel they had, his Royal Highness 
ate heartily, and said, with a very cheerful counte¬ 
nance, ** Now, gentlemen, I live like a prince 
though at the same time he was no otherwise en¬ 
tertained than eating his coUops out of the pan 
with a silver spoon. After dinner he asked Lochiel 
if he had always lived here^ during his skulking, in 
such a good way. " Yes, sir,” answered Lochiel, 
** for near three months that I have been here¬ 
abouts with my cousin CluUy, he has provided for 
me so well, that I have had plenty of such as you 
see; and f thank Heaven your Royal Highness has 
gdt through so many dangers to take a part.** 

In two days after, his Royal Highness went and 
lodged with Lochiel at Mellanauir, to which place 
Cluny came to them frpm Auchnicarry. Upon his 
entering the hut, when he would have kneeled, 
his Rloyal Highness prevented him, and kissed him 
as df he had been an equd; sh^ng, I am sorry, 
Cltufy, you and yonr regiment were not at CuUo- 
den i £ did not bear, till very lately, that you were 
so nestrim fhst day.** 
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The day after Cluny arrived* he thought it time 
to remove from Mellanauiry and took the Frinoe 
about tvro miles further into Benalder* to a little 
shiel called Uiskchibra* where the hut or bothie 
was superlatively bad ^d smoky; yet liis Royal 
Highness put up with every thing. Here be re¬ 
mained for.two or*three nights* and then removed 
to a very romantic habitation* made for him by> 
Cluny* two miles farther into Benalder, called the 
Cage; which was a great curiosity* and can scarce¬ 
ly be described to pe^ection. It was situated in 
the face of a very rough* high, and rocky mountain, 
called Letternilichk* still a part of Benalder* full 
of great stones and crevices* and some scattered 
wood interspersed. The habitation called the Cage, 
in the face of that mountain* was within a small 
thick bush of wood. There were first some rows 
of trees laid down* in order to level a floor for the 
habitation; and as the place was steep* this raised 
the lower side to an equal height with the other * 
and these trees* in the way of joists or planks* were 
levelled with earth and gravel. There were betwixt 
the trees* growing naturally on their own roots* 
some stakes fixed in the earth, which* with the 
trees* were interwoven with ropes, made of heath 
and birch twigs* up to the top of the Cage, it be¬ 
ing of a round or rather oval shape; and the whole 
thatched and covered over with fog. This whole 
fabric hung* as it were* by a large tree* which re- 
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dined from the one end, all along the roof to the 

_ I 

other, and which gave it the name of the Cage; 
and by chance there happened to be two stones at 
a small distance from one another, in the side next 
the precipice, resembling the pillars of a chimney, 
where the fire was placed. The smoke had its vent 
out here, all along the face of the rock, which was 
so much of the same colour, that one could discover 
no difference in the dearest day. The Cage was 
no larger than to contain six or seven persons; four 
of whom were frequently employed playing at cards, 
one idle looking on, one baking, and another firing 
bread and cooking. Here his Royal Highness re¬ 
mained till the 13th of September, when he was 
informed, that the vessels for receiving and carry¬ 
ing him to France were arrived at Lochnanuagh. 
The Prince set out immediately; and travelling 
only by night, arrived at Boradale near Lochnanu¬ 
agh, on the 19th of September, and embarked there 
on the 80th. 

[The original of this paper, which was dictated by 
Cluny, and written by one who had a very bad 
hand, has several words which are not legible; 
but when the author of this History, had caused a 
copy of it to be made, fairly written, he was sen¬ 
sible that he had mistaken the sense of the origi¬ 
nal jparticularly in that part of it where Cluny 

says, that after the battle .of Culloden, the High- 

10 
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landers meant to make head again about Auch- 
uicarry. As Mr Home had obtained from the 
present Macpherson of Cluny, many of his fa- 
ther’spapers and letters, concerning the rebellion, 
he had recourse to that collection, and found 
there, an account of a plan, formed by certain 
chiefs and heads of clans, to take arms after the 
battle of Culloden; with several letters, con- 
taining an account of this design, and the man¬ 
ner in which it was defeated.] 


No. XLVII. 

RESOLUTIONS by the Rebel Chiefs, after 

the Hattie of CvModen^ 


At Muirlaggaity^ the 8M of May, 1746- 

AVe, subscribers, heads of clans, commanders 
and leaders, do hereby unanimously agree, and so¬ 
lemnly promise forthwith, with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion, to raise in arms, for the interest of his Royal 
Highness Charles Prince of Wales, and in defence 
of our country, all the able-bodied men that all and 


* The«e are two Muirlaggans, one in Lochaber, and one in 
Badenocb. 
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every one of us can command or raise, witliin our 
respective interests or properties. 

We hereby promise and agree, that the 
following clans, viz. Lochiel, GIcngary, Clanronald, 
Stewarts of Appin, Keppoch, Barrisdalc, INIackin- 
non, and Maclcods, shall rendezvous on Thursday 
next, the 15th instant, at Auchnicariy, iu the braes 
of J..ochaber. 

Item^ We also promise and agree, that neither 
of us shall discover or reveal, to any of our men or 
inferior officers, the resolutions of our present meet¬ 
ing ; or the day and place appointed for our ren¬ 
dezvous, till such time as our respective corps arc 
at>Keniblcd. 

llern^ To facilitate the junction of our army 
with all possible speed, it is agreed, that the Fra¬ 
sers of Aird, and others our friends on the north 
side of the river Ness, shall join the people of 
Gleiimoriston and Glengary ; and that the Frasers 
of Stratherrick, the Mackintoshes, and Maepher- 
sons, shall assemble and meet at the most conve¬ 
nient place in Badcnoch, on Thursday the 15th 
current. 

Item^ The Maegregors, Menzics, and Glenlyon’s 
people, shall march to Ilannoch, and join the Ban- 
noch and Atholc men ; and be ready to receive in¬ 
telligence and orders to meet the main body in the 
braes of Mar, or any other place that shall be most 
convenient. 
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Item^ It is n^reed, tliat Major-general Gordon 
of Gleiibucket, and Colonel Roy Stuart, shall ad¬ 
vertise Lord Lewis Gordon, I^ord Ogilvie, Lord 
Pitsligo, the Farquharsons, and tlic other princi¬ 
pal gentlemen of the north, with the resolutions 
taken at this meeting; and that they shall agree 
among themselves as to a place of rendezvous, so as 
to he able to join the army where it shall he judged 
most proper* 

That Cluny Maepherson, and Colonel 
Roy Stuart, shall advertise the principal gentlemen 
of the Macintoshes of our resolutions. 

licm,, It is agreed, that there shall only he one 
captain, lieutenant, and ensign, two serjeants, and 
two corporals to every company of forty men ; and 
an adjutant, quarter-master, and surgeon, to every 
regiment. 

Itcnff Tliat every corps shall appoint an ofHeer 
and a number of men, not exceeding twelve, to re¬ 
main in the country ; with ample powers to punish 
deserters, who, immediately at their first appear¬ 
ance ill the country, arc to he hanged ; unless they 
can produce a ]iass or furlough from a general officer. 

Lastly, We further promise and engage our¬ 
selves, each to the other, to stand and abide by 
these our resolutions, for the interest of his Royal 
Highness, and the good of our country, which we 
apprehend to he inseparable, to the last drop of our 
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blood ; and never to lay down oiu: arms, or make 
a separate peace, without the general consent of 
the whole. And in case any one engaged in this 
association shall make separate terms for himself, 
he shall be looked upon as a traitor to his Prince, 
and treated by us as an enemy. 

[This copy of the resolutions to take arms, dated 
Muirlaggan, May 8th, is not signed; but it is 
evident from the names of the clans mentioned 
in that paper, and from the letters of I-.ochiel, 
Cluny, and Secretary Murray, which follow in 
the Appendix, that almost every chief and 
chieftain, who escaped from the battle of Cullo- 
den, had agreed to the resolutions ; nor is it at all 
surprising, that no signed copy of the resolutions 
has been found, for the houses of Lochicl, Cluny, 
and most of the rebel chiefs, were set on fire and 
destroyed by the King’s troops, when they came 
from Inverness to Fort Augustus ; so that no 
papers were preserved, but those whicli, before 
the arrival of the troops, had been buried in 
places where the ground was very dry.] 
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No. XLVIII. 

1jETTER./>-o;« Lochiel to Cluny. 

Dear Sir, Loc/tarkallc, May \3ih, 17J.6. 

I HAVE nothing new to acquaint you of. 
arc preparing for a summer campaign, and hope 
soon to join all our forces. Mr Murray desires, if 
any of the pickets, or the men of Lord J ohn Drum¬ 
mond’s regiment, or any other pretty fellows, are 
straggling in your country, that you conTene them, 
and keep them with yourself till we join you ; and 
give them money if you have any to spare. If not, 
send a trusty person here, and what money will be 
necessary for them, or other emergencies, shall be 
remitted to you. I have scarcely a sufficiency of 
meal to serve myself and the gentlemen who are 
with me, for four days, and can get none to pur¬ 
chase in this country ; so I beg you will send, by 
the bearer, as much meal as the two horses I have 
sent will carry; and I shall pay, at meeting, what¬ 
ever price you think proper for it, besides a thou¬ 
sand thanks for the favour. I have not yet heard 
of the man 1 sent from your house towards Inver¬ 
ness to get intelligence. You sent one of your men 
along with him. Let me know if you had any ac¬ 
count of him, or of the woman sent to Edinburgh, 
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with any news you have from the south or north. 
]Mr jMurray sent an express to Mr Seton, and to 

-, desiring they should come to him without 

loss of time. He is surprised what detains them, 
and begs you will desire them to hasten. 

I am yours, 

Donald Cameiion. 


No. XI.IX. 


LETTER— Secretaev Murrait to Mac- 

PHERSON qf'Cluny. 

Dear Sir, invermety , May , \ 9 th , 1746. 

It has not been possible, for numberless reasons, 
to keep the time fixed upon at our meeting; nei¬ 
ther will the ammunition be here before Friday 
night, by which time I hope we will liave many 
more men than have yet appeared; but you may 
depend upon it I shall advertise you twenty-four 
hours before we march from this. Lochiel, Barris- 
dale, and Lochgary, offer you their kind compli¬ 
ments : and I am, most sincerely, my dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Jo. Murray, 
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No. L. 

LETTER./row. Eochiel fo some of the Chiefs 

who had agreed to take arms. 


Gentlemen, i746. 

I send you this, to acquaint you of the reasons 
of our not being in your country ere now, as I last 
wrote you. Our assembling was not so general nor 
hearty as was expected, for Clanronald’s people 
would not leave their own country, and many of 
Glengary’s have delivered up tlieir arms ; so that 
but few came with Tjochgary to Invermely on 
Tuesday last, w^here lie staid but one night, and 
crossed Locharkaik with his men, promising to re¬ 
turn with a greater number in two days, and that 
he would guard the passes on that side; neither of 
which was done, nor have we had any return from 
the Master of Lovat; so that there was onlv a 
few men with Barrisdale, and what men I had on 
this side of Lochy, who marched Wednesday night 
to Aiichuicarry, where, trusting to Lochgary's in¬ 
formation, we had almost been surprised on Friday 
morning, had we not learned by other look-out.s, 
that the enemy was marching from Fort Augustus 
towards us ; upon which we advanced, thinking to 
make them halt; but their numbers were so much 
superior, that it had no effect, and we were almost 
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surrounded by a party that came by the moor on 
the side of Locharkaik, vvho actually took an offi¬ 
cer and two men of mine, which made us retreat 
for twelve miles ; and there, considering our situa¬ 
tion, it was thought both prudent and proper to 
disperse, rather than carry the fire into your coun¬ 
try without a sufficient number, as was expected. 
It is now the opinion of Mr Murray, Major Ken- 
neday, Barrisdale, and all present, that your people 
should separate, and keep themselves as safe as 
possible, and keep their arms, as we have great ex¬ 
pectations of the French doing something for us, 
or until we have their final resolutions what they 
are to do. I think they have little encouragement 
from the government, as they get no assurances of 
safety but for six weeks. 1 beg you wiU acquaint 
all your neighbours of this, viz. the Mackintoshes, 
Maegregors, &c. for at present it is very inconve¬ 
nient for me to acquaint them from this; and be 
so good as let us hear from you as oft as possible; 
and when there is any thing extraordinary, you 
may expect to hear of it, and the particulars of the 
enemy’s motions. Let me hear from you by the bear¬ 
er, who will find me: and when any of you write 
to me, please direct as the bearer shall inform you, 
and let him know how 1 shall address to you. 1 am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Donald Cameron. 
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P. S.-i—As Climy has an easier opportunity of 
sending to the Master of Lovat than I, it is beg¬ 
ged of hhn to send a double of this to the Master, 
to let him know what is doing. The above is our 
present resolutions, and what I have advised all my 
people to do, as the best and safest course, and the 
interest of the public; yet some of them have de¬ 
livered up their arms without my knowledge; and 
I cannot take it upon me to direct in this particu¬ 
lar, but to give my opinion, and let every one judge 
for himself. 


No. LI. 

Extracts made from his Majesty's State Papers 
relative to Scotland, in the Year 1745-6. 

By Order of Lord Hawkesbury, his Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State for Foreign affairs, 
dated July 7th, 1801, the following extracts were 
made from his Majesty’s State Papers, and de¬ 
livered to John Home, Esq. 

Extract of Sir John Cope’s Letter to the Marquis 
of Tweedale, dated Lauder, Sept. 21,1745. 

The battle was fought on a field near Prcston- 

pans.—1 cannot give any account of the number 
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of killed or woundedthe whole baggag c taken, 

and the military chest and papers bdonging to 
it” 


Statement of the effective force of the army, un¬ 
der the command of General Hawley, from 
the return, dated Jan. 13th, 174i6. 

Dragoons- , , . 519 
“ Infantry . . . 5488” 


Return of killed at the battle of Falkirk, Jan. 
17th, 1746. 


“ Officers ... 12 

** I’rivates ... 55 

Killed, wounded, and missing . . 280” 


Statement of the effective force of the army, un¬ 
der the command of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, from the return, dated 
at Aberdeen, March 28, 1746. 


“ Effective rank and file . . . 7179” 
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Extract of a letter from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, to his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, dated Spey Mouth, April IS, 
1746. 

“ According to my dispatch of the 6th, conti¬ 
nued to the 7th, we marched the 8th from Aber¬ 
deen ; but instead of joining at Fochabers, we en¬ 
camped the 11th at Cullen, where Lord Albe¬ 
marle joined us, and the whole was got together; 
and yesterday we marched to the Spey, and passed 
it mth no other loss than one dragoon and four 
women drowned.” 


Extract of a letter from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, to his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, dated Inverness, April 18, 
1746. 

“ The three lines of foot, (reckoning the reserve 
for one) were broke into three from the right, which 
made the three columns equal, and each of five bat¬ 
talions. The cavalry made the fourth column in 
the left.” 
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Return of killed, wounded, and missing, at the 
battle of CuUoden, April l6tb, 1746. 

“ Killed—^Captains ... 2 
“ Seijeants ... 3 
** Drummer ... 1 

** Rank and File . 44 

** Wounded—Lieut-CoL . 1 
“ Captains ... 7 
** Lieutenants . . 4 
** Ensigns ... 5 
** Seijeants ... 7 
“ Drummers . . 2 

** Rank and File 283 

-259 

“ Missing .... 1 

310” 

(Examined) 

John Bruce, 
Keeper of State Papers. 

Stale Paper Office, 

Jtdp 14,1801. 


FINIS. 



ADDENDUM. 


Page 225, after line 13, add—" Robert Naim, an Eaat Lo¬ 
thian gentleman, and nephew of Mr Hepburn of Keith, (who 
has been frequently mentioned in the History,) was. deputy 
paymaster of the rebel array. At the battle of Culloden, he ad¬ 
vanced n'ith the A thole brigade, which lost so many men by the 
fire of the King’s troops, and of the field-^bces loaded with 
grape-shot, that the brigade was not aide to go on, and halted. 

" Mr Nairn left the brigade when it halted, and, joining the 
next regiment, which was Lochiel's, he advanced with the Ca¬ 
merons, who attacked Barrel’s regiment, which was so com¬ 
pletely broken, that Mr Naim, some years after the Rebellion, 
told the author of this History, that he saw only two of Bar¬ 
rel’s men standing; one of them was a grenadier, who pushed 
his bayonet into Mr Naira’s eye, and brought him to the 
ground, where he lay all night insensible of his condition, for 
he had received a gtK)d many wounds as he advanced with the 
brigade. Next day he was carried to Inverness, and by the 
care of some medical students, (his Companions at the univer¬ 
sity,) who had been brought from Edinburgh to assist the re¬ 
gimental surgeons in case of a battle, his wounds were cured, 
and by their help he was enabled to make his escape from In¬ 
verness, and get to Edinburgh.” 


Edinburgh : 

Printed by James Ballantyne & Co. 







